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SECTION I. 

THE PRESENT CRISIS OK CHURCH POWER. 

The alliance between Church and State is 
loudly dcuoupced as the source and means 
of spiritual despotism. But history shows that 
sacerdotal tyranny may reach its height while 
the Church is struggling against a hostile 
civil power. ^No practical inference therefore, 
professing to be drawn from the testimony of 
facts, can be valid, unless what has been inci- 
dental to hierarchical usurpatiop is clearly dis- 
tinguished from what was its essential principle. 
Otherwise, we may unwittingly promote the 
very abuses we wish to exclude ; and may be 
led moreover to spurn the most important of all 
the axioms that should give law to the social 
system. 
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the maintenance of the clergy through 
the medium of a legal provision has, with as 
little regard* to the genuine lessons of experi- 
ence, been assigned as a chief cause of the 
corruption of Cnristianity. No allegation can 
stand more fully contradicted by the records 
of antiquity than does this ; nor can^ny thing 
be moK easy than to disprove the assertion. 

Once more: the arrogant and encroaching 
episcopacy of the early ages, from which the 
proper counterpoise had been removed, has 
furnished a specious argument in modern times, 
bearing against that form of church government 
which is strongly inferred to have been sanc- 
tioned by apostolic practice, which is approved 
by the common sense of mankin^d,1n parallel 
instances; and a form too whi^ the spread 
of Christianity at once demands, insensibly 
introduces. A main intention then of the pre- 
sent volum^e is to point out to the candid reader 
the unsoundness of certain po'^ular opinions 
on the above-named important .subjects ; and 
to show the futility of the arguments that have 
had any such assumptions as their basis. 

While thus, ^t the threshold of his aigument, 
the' author explicitly declares his purpose and 
opinion — an opinion he hopes to substantiate 
by proper evidence, he must not be misunder- 
stood as wishing to dogmatise where the wisest, 
,the best, and the most accomplished men have 
^nmged themselves on opposite sides. Not a 
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little oppressed by the consciousness that he 
must France what none of opr religious 
parties will altogether approve, and what some 
of them will vehemently distaste, he throws 
himself upon the candour and generous sym- 
pathy of all, in every communion, whose con- 
cern for \)hristianity *is serious and sincere. 
Disclaiming (as he has endeavoureif.to repress) 
every feeling unbecoming the holy gospel which 
he most earnestly desires to promote, he wiU 
not believe that any who entertain the same 
paramount desirtj, will account him an enemy, 
even though he may assail their fondest and 
their firmest convictions. * 

This indeed should be confessed, that, to 
whatever general principle of church polity we 
turn, probable dangers present themselves, and 
serious difficulties attend our course in giving 
them effect. The candid and the weil'jnformed 
will be always ready to acknowledge^ what they 
must so often painftilly feel — the many peculiar 
embarrassments that attach to every scheme of 
religious association. Moderation should spring 
from this feeling ; nor moderation alone, but a 
manly resolution also, and unwearied diligence 
in collecting information from all sides, and in 
maturing opinions, such as may safely guide us 
in the arduous course upon which it is now 
inevitable that we should enter. 

The religious interests of the British empire 
are very unlikely much longer to repose where 
I B 2 
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hitherto they have rested : the powers of change 
that are awake must be met and directed. Nor 
is it possible that a greater stake should be at 
hazard among ^ny people ; for the welfare of 
Britain, momentous as we must think it, is not 
all that is in question, since, with the religious 
and civil well-being of *our own cbuntry the 
moral *and^^piritual renovation of all countries 
is involved. No national vanity is implied in 
saying so ; for none can look at the course ol‘ 
events during the last forty years, or anticipate 
those almost certain movements of the moral 
world which await us, without confessing that 
the bri^test and the fondest hopes we entertain 
on behalf of mankind at large, han^ upon the 
auspicious or the ominous aspeot of English 
Christianity. 

In truth it has been the fate — we should 
rather sa^ the glory, of the British people, in 
the course « of their history, to have furnished 
practical solutions of the chief questions of 
political science, for the benefit of the civilized 
community. Nor have these problems been 
worked at small cost. Let it be granted that, 
as the forerunners of civilization in foreign 
adventure and conquest, or as discoverers on 
the peaceful paths of philosophy, or as masters 
of mechanic improvement and trade, the British 
laurels have been won with immense and 
immediate advantage to ourselves. But in 
teaching our neighbours the principles of civil 
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uiid religious liberty we have at once purchased 
our honours dearly, and reaped the fruits, if 
not sparingly, yet incompletely ; or as if with a 
secret repugnance. * 

Nothing seems more probable than that now, 
once agai% England — the arena of Europe and 
theatre of the world, ‘should attract alb eyes 
while she brings about an amended Adjustment 
of her religious polity. Hitherto no country of 
the old continent, or of the new, has placed its 
church establishinents on a foundation we can 
approve ; nor are we by any means agreed in 
approving our own. We are called upomthere- 
fore to exert afresh our ancient prerogative ; 
and to furnish, for the imitation of mankind, 
the model of amational Chiistian constitution. 

• 

The rights of conscience and the freedom of 
worship have already been fully established: 
nunc nmy openly call in question those first 
truths (last learned) which arc the spring and 
reason of national prosperity, and the war- 
ranty of the many blessings they introduce. 
Yet, and it is a singular fact, the discoverers 
and the masters of axioms so clear and so 
important have been more tardy than some of 
their disciples in bringing them to bear upon 
their institutions. While other counfries, infe- 
rior to ourselves, if not in general civilization, at 
least in religious feeling, have promptly availed 
themselves of the light which England has shod. 
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England herself has slowly recognized her own 
tniths. Thus (as some astronomers suppose) 
the sun, while pouring from its upper atmosphere 
the radiance that enlivens the universe, itself 
remains shrouded in a sombre' twilight. 

What did any European people Vow of the 
principle or practice of religious liberty until 
they had learned the first, and seen something 
of the second, in England? And yet our 
admirers, or some of them, have outstripped us, 
both in the public acknowledgment, and in the 
application of the doctrine. Until very lately, 
even if it be not still so, our profession of this 
not-controverted truth, has been made, by one 
party with an ominous reservation ; and by 
another has been so interpreted as to generate 
endless divisions. Hence it happens that our 
institutions and our practices 'remain full of 
anomalies, which either belie or dishonour our 
principles.' In like manner often, the field of a 
battle which, in its issue, has restored peace and 
wealth to an empire, itself long exhibits the 
desolations of the terrible encounter; and is 
the last spot to be covered anew with the hV- 
vests that were won there for other lands. 

But it is far from being enough that we 
understand and enjoy, did we even enjoy it in 
the completest manner, r'eligious liberty: this 
were but a negative benefit. To be exempt 
' i^am sacerdotal usurpationa is indeed an inesti- 
Messing ; and to be free from the terror 
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of ecclAiastical tribunals is a deliverance worth 
whatever it may cost. Yet it will Satisfy those 
only who would not care if left to forget religion 
altogether. Such is far from bding the mind of 
the English people at large. It has not now 
become, any more than it has ever been, the 
characteristic of the British nation* either to 
rest in a profligate indifferency toward religion, 
or with a servile obsequiousness to bow to the 
childish pomps of a despised superstition. The 
mass of the people, and especially of the middle 
classes, are serious in their belief (whether right 
or wrong in particular opinions) sincere in their 
professions, and disposed to pay a manly and 
religiofis respect to whatever in matters of reli- 
gion may seem to deserve it. Quite unlike 
some of our neighbours, we shall not be found 
boasting of atheism in one hour, and bowing to 
idols in the next. The English ask for a reli- 
gion, an4 it must be a religion they can honestly 
cherish: or to^say all that need be said, in a 
word — Christianity is our choice, and the Bible 
our rule. 

This Christianity by the Divine favour we 
actually possess; and this Bible we read and 
reverence ; and if our national religion be looked 
at only in a broad and indefinite manner, nothing 
seems wanting except a continued and increased 
diligence, on all hands, in diffusing and enforc- 
ing the heavenly benefit But if the external 
profession of Christianity be regarded under the 
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factual conditions that attach to it; of if our 
national religion be thought of as a bond of 
peace, and a prop of social order, it is found to 
have become th'b subject of very serious, and, as 
it seems, irreconcileable misunderstandings, such 
as at once paralyse its spiritual energ%s, pervert 
its moral influence, forbid its universal diflusion, 
enhearten* its adversaries, and throw a porten- 
tous shade over all our institutions, civil as well 
as ecclesiastical. The divisions — now much 
exasperated, that exist among us on questions 
belonging to the exterior forms and the pro- 
fession of religion, are of a kind that afiect the 
Christian with inexpressible grief, the patriot 
with shame and dismay, and the statesman with 
hopeless perplexity. • * 

The usual prelude of open hostility has 
actually been gone through with ; namely, an 
exact numbering and comparing of forces among 
the combatants. The muster-rolls .of party 
strength have been nsade up and read aloud ; — 
dismal sound in the ears of the sons of peace ! 
Instead of its being inquired, as it should among 
a Christian people. What are the means at our 
command for making an assault upon the irre- 
ligion of the world, upon its infidelity, and its 
polytheism, the cry is. Are we, of this party, 
strong enough to overthrow our brethren of 
that ] Christianity has in no age of her history 
ll^exed a spectacle more humiliating to her 
fil^^s than the one she now presents within her 
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home, the British empire. If the Gospel was 
disgraced by the superstitions of the tenth cen- 
tury, those errors and follies were palliated by 
the general ignprance of the times; but the 
guilt and absurdity of the factions of the present 
day are enhanced to, a high pitch by the intelli- 
gence that surrounds us! The light, |he li|}erty, 
the energy, that mark the current era, instead 
of being intcrpretable, as they should, in an 
auspicious sense, have bf'late become only so 
many omens of ilj ; inasmuch as they immensely 
aggravate the criminality of our discords. 

Shall we never loam to contemplate t])e reli- 
gious divisions of the country with that grasp of 
understanding and breadth of feeling that become 
vigorous and wclliordered minds ? Both sides, 
in the great controversy of the day, exult where 
they should lament, and deplore whai: they 
should rejoice in; blame others for tlfeir own 
faults, apd commend themselves where the 
praise, if any,^ belongs to their opponents. 
Instead of inveighing, with Imbecile petulance, 
against dissent, and instead of denouncing the 
‘ schismatics ’ as contemners of heaven, the 
Churchman would do better modestly to con- 
sider that dissent, widely as it has spread, affords 
a strong presumptive evidence of the exist- 
ence of some capital flaws, or at least errors of 
management on the part of the Establishment. 
The alleged reasons of dissent the Churchman 
may think insufficient ; but the actual causes of 
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dissent assuredly involve a heavy blame, which 
must fall, either upon the original constitution, 
or upon thb administration of the Church ; and 
probably upon both. The Churchman, there- 
fore, if wise, would, without losing a day of 
irrecoverable time, inquire concerning these 
faulty, and apply the painful necessary remedy. 

Again, 'if the Churchman possess the feelings 
of a Christian and a patriot, instead of glancing 
at the bam-roofed chapel and meeting-house 
with an evil eye and a grudge, he should loudly 
and ingenuously rejoice that the saving elements 
of truth are scattered so widely ; and that the 
insufficiency, and the inefficiency of his Church 
are in some good degree supplied. .What but a 
thorough illiberality of spirit < can prevent a 
Christian man, on a Sunday morning, from 
exulting in the thought that, instead of ten 
thousand Christian congregations then assem- 
bling in the land, there are fifteen or twenty 
thousand? Some men surely have much to 
learn, and to unlearu, before they are qualified 
to join either in the chorus of philanthropy 
on earth, or in the anthem of worship in 
heaven. ^ 

On the other side the Dissenter, too often, is 
not less wrong in feeling and inference. Instead 
of retorting the accusation of schism upon the 
schismatic conditions imposed by the Church,, 
f he should cover himself with sackcloth when he 
reiQOllects that dissent, within itself, is divided 
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by a dozen frivolous disagreements, and that 
separation upon separation still fails to satisfy 
that self-willed spirit which dissent has che- 
rished. If dissent were one, the charge brought 
against the Church’ would come with irresistible 
force. Bufc it is not ; and there is reason with 
those who say, * Although we were to repove 
the grounds of nonconformity, we should do 
nothing that would insure unity, or relieve 
Christianity from its 'opprobrium. Though 
there were no Dissenters, there would yet be, 
as in America, scores of sects.’ 

Furthermore, the Dissenter, were he jaccus- 
tomed to entertain comprehensive views of the 
national welfare, and did he but cherish that 
modesty whiclu thje especial difficulty of the 
subject should suggest, instead of boasting 
the political 'strength of his party, ^nd of 
indulging factious hopes, founded on the em- 
barrassments of the national Church, would 
endeavour anxiously to avert convulsions 
whence good could arise only remotely, and 
at a tremendous cost ; and most especially, if 
ingenuous, and diffident (as a wise man always 
is of theoretic principles) he would abstain from 
urging the popular passions toward demolition ; 
and on the contrary, would lend all his influence 
to those proposed reforms in the Church which 
,,must be friirly and consistently tried before it 
can be known whether a church establishment 
is, in principle, wrong and impracticable. To 
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assail the consolidated institutions of the land, 
and to throw a brand into a vast machinery,* 
which we might find ourselves unable to replace, 
is not a course-'to which the dictates of common 
sense, or of political wisdom, or the spirit or 
precepts of the Gospel, give any sanction. 

These reciprocal faults, which, be it remem- 
bered, attach much more to the leaders and 
organs of the several parties than to the mass of 
the people on either side, take effect especially 
upon the course of the controversy as carried on 
through the press. The opponents, neither of 
them deficient in ability, or in a fair measure of 
sincere intention, and perhaps genuine piety, 
yet, with some exceptions, want the calmness 
and candour that considers asid admits the 
real strength of the adverse argument, and 
which , reckons at the full the* merits of an 
antagonist. (We say not here how lamentably 
both parties fall short of that enlightened and 
expansive charity, ami that brotherly love which 
should recommend the Christian profession). But 
in this controversy, as in so many others, yet 
never more than in this, the opponents do not 
meet each other either in discussing abstract 
principles, or in proposing practical measures. 
When the former are brought forward, an unfair 
use is immediately made of the actual and inci- 
dental faults of the national Establishment ; and , 

? ^hen the latter are to be considered, every 
pecifie remedial proposition is discarded by 
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bringing up some sweeping speculative doctrine, 
or some untried theory. 

As for example : the abstract question of the 
propriety and utility of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments is hardly ever left to its simple merits. 
The Churchman will not so leave it, because he 
has an actu^ Church to xiphoid — and this Church 
hotly assailed. The Dissenter will not^ bedhuse 
he dares not forego the argumentative advan- 
tage he derives from the abuses or imperfec- 
tions of our Establishment. Scarcely knowing 
how He might maintain his opposition if deprived 
of the sinister aid he draws from this source, 
abundant as he finds it, and well suited aS it is 
to irritate popular resentment, he either blinks 
the abstract* question altogether, or mixes up 
xvith it matters tliat bre extrinsic and accidental : 
the Dissenter cljngs to pluralities as tenaciously 
almost as the pluralist himself. 

Again, the Churchman, doubting whereto the 
assault on'the Oliurch, if yielded to, might pro- 
ceed, and having his own prejudices, and per- 
haps interests, and those of his friends and 
patrons to care for, takes his stand, most in- 
opportunely, upon advanced ground, which is 
already sapped, and which must fall in with him. 
The Church, with too many who make themselves 
her champi'ons, means the Church untouched. 
Thus it is that few, if any, seriously and in good 
fhith, inquire what our national Establishment, 
with its high intrinsic merits, might become in 
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the hands of id>le, honest, and cautious reform- 
ers. Or, |n other words, few Sire willing to put 
the abstract question of a national establishment 
to the test of experience, by giving or restoring 
every possible advantage to the ope we possess. 
This momentous problem demands,Jn truth, to 
be referred to some, if £hey could be found, who 
shodld bp far more ingenuous and temperate, 
as well as enlightened, than are any Dissenters ; 
and far more free and disinterested than arc any 
Churchmen. Between the factious vehemence of 
the one, and the timid ephemeral counsels, or 
the miscalculating prejudices of the other, the 
high Welfare of the empire is not unlikely to be 
shipwrecked. 

The danger of such a catastrophe is not a 
little enhanced by the active interference of 
those who would not deny that they are coldly 
affected, or even ill-affected towaid Christianity 
itself. The necessity of applying epithets of 
opprobrious sound to any set of men is a 
most unpleasant necessity; yet how can an 
argument be conducted if apt designations ' 
must not be employed? Renouncing then all 
offensive intention, as well as unkind feeling, it 
must be said that there exists among us, and 
almost in the consoUdated form of a distinct 
faction, what may fairly be called the infidel 
and athristic party ^a party powerful by its 
intelligence, and by its extensive possession 
af<. the periodic press (not to say its political 
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influence). Fine distinctions and nice shades 
of opinion not regarded, and amid the urgent 
affairs of life they cannot be regarded, those 
must needs be called infidels who, notwithstand- 
ing a cercmoi^ious bow to the worship of the 
land, invariably array themselves against every 
mode of po^ive religioU^belief : nor again, can 
we scruple to call those atheists, who choose* on 
every occasion, to display their 'singular inge- 
nuity in exhibiting the fallacy of whatever evi-, 
dence is advanced in proof of the being and 
perfections of God.* Writers may say, ‘ Far be it 
from us to deny the existence of an intelligent 
first cause ; nevertheless this argument, WiSthis, 
and thlsj usually urged by theologians in favour 
of the popular do^na, is manifestly inconclusive.’ 
A manly ingenuou^ess would assuredly ex- 
change so- thin a^disguise for a candid avowal of 
disbelief. . * 

Be this as it may ; the atheistic faction very 
naturally takes *part against the established 
Church in the present season of her peril. 
Political tendencies, irreligious instincts, the 
prospect of a triumph over things and persons 
held p-acred, the hope of seeing Christianity, in 
one of her principal forms, levelled with the dust 
and exposed to shame ; indefinite expectations of 
booty, and d belief that, notwithstanding the zeal 
of the sects, religion altogether would not long 
survive the overthrow of a learned and respect- 
able hierarchy interested in its support ; these. 
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and. other kindred motives, impel many, as well 
among the vulgar as the educated, to mix in 
a controversy foreign to their hf^ts of tliinking, 
and into whicj^ they brjng no preparation, either 
of knowledge or of sentiment, th^t might lead 
them to a sound conclusion. '• ^ 

This irreligious inteiSerence^in a religious con- 
trovWsy /cannot fail to be in itself pernicious ; 
but it becomes' more so when caught at and en* 
couraged by some who should know better how 
and where to choose allies. The aid we receive 
in argument, at any time, from persons between 
whom and ourselves there exists an absolute 
contfariety of first principles, may well be sus- 
pected, even if it ought not at once to be re- 
nounced. Undoubtedly some capital sophism 
forms the bond of that accidental connexion 
which makes us one with mei\ whom we must 
think* an every sense wrong. Let the infidel 
and the Dissenter join hands in upheaving the 
Church, and before the ruins have* settled in 
the dust, the former will turn*' upon the latter, 
as then his sole enemy, and his easy victim. 

Those who, in this instance, have fallen into 
the snare, would do well to mark the not obscure 
wishes of their coadjutors. These, assuming it 
as probable that the mass of mankind must 
always ask for a religion of some Sort, will be 
well content so lon^ as the religion of the popu- 
lace is of a kind which themselves can easily 
hold in contempt. They are not forward 
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thereforcj as once, in the young days of modern 
scepticism, to a'Ssail the fanaticism, and sheer 
extravagance ^of certain sects ; and moreover, 
impelled, as it seems by ‘the samg motives, they 
now actually spread their shield over the enor- 
mities an^ follies of Romanism ; and, with sur- 
prising eagerness, step* in to defend the good 
old superstition against any new and vigorous 
assailant. The very same popery that was 
furiously run upon by the. sceptics of the last 
age, is as zealously befriended by the sceptics of 
this. Rut, assured as they are, that the papacy 
has lost its tusks, and will never again command 
the sword of the state, they would very cheer- 
fully stand ,by and see the picturesque pomps 
they may have„admired at Brussels, Antwerp, 
Madrid, or , Rome, restored to our English 
Churches, Cathedrals, and Squares. 

The summer season of philosophic rimpiety 
is just at that time when some degrading and 
gorgeous superstition overawes the vulgar, deco- 
rates the frivoloTis hypocrisy of the opulent, and 
thickly shades from all eyes the serious verities 
of religion. Such, nearly, was the state of things 
with the pagan philosophers whe« Christianity 
broke upon the world ; and such was it with the 
French Encyclopaedists. Never shall it be so 
with English unbelievers; yet were this possi- 
ble, these, more discreet than their predecessors, 
would know better than to use any efforts for 
demolishing the popular folly ; on the. contrary. 
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they would give it the aid of their talents, 
and the mock homage of thoit- external reve- 
rence. What least of all this party would pro- 
mote is a wise .Church Reform, which il; foresees 
would presently turn the balance of public feel- 
ing to the side of rational piety ; and so would 
throw into contempt that scepticism which is 
now saved from it only by the obloquies that 
attach to our profession of Christianity. It 
is a common occurrence for perverse intentions 
to bring into conjunction the most opposite par- 
ties ; and so it is now that, in decr3nng, or in 
denouncing, or in silently obstructing the neces- 
sary revision of our church polity, the enemies of 
all religion, and its zealous and most sincere 
friends, the Dissentere, and. the interested 
favourers of corruption within the church, are 
found conspiring (though not in- conspiracy) to 
prevent 'the public good; each having his private 
reason for wishing to avert what simple-minded 

and enlightened men most fervently desire. 

< 

We have just said, that those inauspicious 
exasperations which at present obstruct the 
course of ouil^ national religious improvement, 
attach far more to the leaders and organs of 
parties than to the mass of the people. A dis- 
tinction like this is to be observed on most occa- 
sions of public excitement ; but in the present 
instance a due recollection of it is of peculiar 
importance, inasmuch as the press, and espe- 
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dally the periodic jiress, has become almost the 
sole medium of party warfare. Xhe periodic 
press not merely governs public sentiment, 
but it is from this that the actaial complexion 
of public sentiment is gathered, though in- 
correctlyj^ 

Nothing, it must be •granted, can seem more 
imprudent than for a writer to call ui cpiestion 
those who, under our present literary economy, 
sit as the masters of his destiny. But the autlior 
(not, as he hopes, in the spirit of arrogance) long 
ago fixed it in Ins purpose to incur all hazards 
while discharging what he thinks his du^% In 
the present instance he must not conceal his 
opinion thc^t what is needed, as preliminary to 
wholesome nidjisures, is to disengage the public 
mind (if it might te done) from the despotism 
of the Periodic Press, and to loosen the yoke 
fa.stened upon the neck of the peoples by our 
Newspapers, A|agazines, and Reviews. 

The author on this occasion challenges the 
Public ; and lie looks too with confidence to 
the candour and generous feelings of not a few 
of tliose to whom, in their public capacity, what 
he has to say may apply. Many there are 
connected with the periodic press who distaste 
their ta^k, who disallow much in which they are 
implicated, and who, in the freedom of private 
intercom se, would not hesitate to encourage the 
protest which the author is here bold enough 
to make. He appeals then to ubaders ; and to 

c 2 
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those WRITERS too whose employment has not 
spoiled them as Christians and as men. 

To deny, either the eminent ability with which 
the periodic press of this country is conducted, or 
the general benefits accruing from this modern 
system of intellectual circulation, wouhibe purely 
splenetic. Our daily, weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly journals, diffuse light and life through the 
community to an extent that has no parallel. 
And under ordinary circumstances, and when 
political and religious interests are running on 
in their wonted channels, and at an ordinary 
pace, even the factious constitution of our 
journals may perhaps have its convenience, 
and may give rise to little mischief. But it is 
far otherwise on those signal Occasions when 
measures become necessary which every fac- 
tion, for its particular reason, will oppose, and 
which, although approvable to the quiet good 
sense and right feeling of the people, are sure to 
be denounced and misrepresented by those who 
think the point of honour of higher obligation 
than the duty they owe to abstract truth ; and 
who, accordingly, make it their rule to look, 
first to the interests of their party, which it 
would he discreditable to betray, and last to the 
welfare of the country, for which they are but 
remotely responsible. 

Men whose spirits are hurried and tempers irri- 
tated by constant engagement with antagonists, 
and who are called upon to take a part, and to 
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give an opinion, even on the most difficult ques- 
tions, at the moment when the Press’ stands, and 
into whose habits of thinking nothing that is 
cautious, deliberative, or moddSt, may enter, 
liow should such lead the public mind upon new 
ground, aTkd where every sort of embarrassment 
thickens around us ? We must even.go further, 
and ask whether the qualities that Usually call 
men into the service of our periodic literature 
arc, a genuine intelligence; and a high sense of 
duty and principjie ; or rather the mere faculty 
of ready composition, and the command of a 
spirited style, together with that mental vivacity 
and those inflamed intellectual passions which 
are seldom •combined with vigorous good sense, 
or with expansivu views, or with substantial 
acquirements ; and never w'ith humble and 
fervent piety.* The very dispositions we most 
nc(‘d in difficult seasons, are those that ought 
not in fajrness'to be looked for in that scene 
of flutter and necessity — the editor’s room. Our 
Reformation from popery was not concocted 
or carried through in any such temples of con- 
fusion. Great minds, carefully nurtured, came 
out from their retirements to niieet that great 
occasion. The press did indeed aid the Re- 
formatitm ; but the press was not then as 
now, in a condition to distract it. The men 
who thought, spoke, argued, and suffered, did 
not spend their days and nights under the very 
roofs that shake with the mighty throes of the 
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printing engine. If the same Reformation is 
to be carvictl forward to its consummation, the 
band of editors and contributors must wheel oft' 
ftom the ground, and give room to artizans of 
another order. 

Hitherto it has not bepn found practicable to 
establish a^ journal which should be other than 
the organ of a portion of the community. Ruled, 
either by immediate considerations of profit, or 
looked upon as the means of upholding and 
furthering particular interests, a philosophic im- 
partiality can by no means find place in works 
of this, class. Whatever is great or sincere, must 
pass under a censorship of a special sort, and be 
questioned in its remotest bearings upon every 
prejudice. Individually, the editor and his co- 
adjutors may have their enlargement of mind, 
or their conscience; but the door-way into 
their office is narrow. The law and the policy 
of the journal is to assail and ^o defend given 
interests; — too often to assail and to defend 
individuals. 

We have spoken of those circumstances which 
render it highly unlikely that, on peculiar and 
difficult occasions, the country should be wisely 
led by our journals. But there is another, and 
a not less important aspect of the subject. 

We are too much in the habit, on all sides, of 
forming our opinion of other parties, and even 
of our rjwn party, from the character and ex- 
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pressions of the several journals that are the 
acknowledged organs of those parties But this 
method of judging of our brethren^and of think 
ing of ourselves^ is at once illusory, and fraught 
with pernicious consequences. In doing so we 
look into%a glass that distorts whatever it re- 
flects. Let us believe it — let us believe it as 
well of our neighbours as of ourselv*QS, that we 
are much better men, and more wise, and calm, 
and more christian-like, than the newspaper 
or the review that lies on our table repre- 
sents us. The violence and the bigotry which 
we read and subscribe to, we inwardly loathe ; 
and what other men undertake to say for*us, we 
should abhgr to say for ourselves. Feeling this, 
each individually as we do, we are bound in 
justice and ^charity to impute similar feelings to 
our brethren • of other communions. We are 
all, ill common, not only misled, but misrepre- 
seuted, if not §landered by the forward persons 
who write in our name. The commencement 
of every thing lhat is happy and good would be 
a general and vivid consciousness, on the part 
of tlic people at large, of the wrong done them 
by the journalists whom they patronise. 

The aim of the paper or the review (ex- 
ceptions duly allowed for, and there are ex- 
ceptions) is not so much to speak what its 
party feels, as to work up the sentiments of 
the community to a necessary pitch, to give 
those sentiments a special direction, and to 
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throw a desirabje colour of public spirit over 
factious proceedings. There is then always a 
measurable interval, ond'often a wide one, be- 
tween the journal and its readers ; and nothing 
can, at the present moment, be much more 
important than that this difperen6e should 
be understood; and calculated upon in our pro- 
jects of amendment. 

An appeal is here made to the personal con- 
sciousness of every Christian reader, and to his 
particular acquaintance with the religious circle 
in the midst of which he moves, while this 
broad affirmation is advanced — That the British 
people, and especially the religious portion of it, 
is less factious and perverse, is morc.docile, and 
more ready to approve of reasonable conciliatory 
measures, than it apjicars to be when judged of 
by the, spirit and temper of out newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews. The happy tranquil 
intercourse of Christians in the walks of private 
life belies the intemperance of the literary leaders 
of party. Hence it will follow that certain 
schemes of conciliation, which must seem utterly 
chimerical, if looked at in the light reflected 
from their flushed pages, and which editors and 
reviewers will surely denounce as absurd, may 
deserve to be seriously pondered ; and especially 
so if the means could be found of bringing them 
to bear upon the public mind apart from the 
intervention of sectarian writers. No man could 
stand in a nobler or more auspicious position 
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than one who should be able to Jiold this inter- 
ference at bay, and to work directly* upon the 
better nature of the Christian public. 

The interval,’^ or moral difference, between 
readers and writers to which we refer, is a capital 
circumstaift;e, very necessary to be understood 
and allowed for in reference to eveyy agp of 
Christianity. It is a circumstance that*has been 
far too little considered by the compilers of 
church history ; and a new light might be shed 
upon several eras merely by pursuing those inci- 
dental intimations through which the actual 
state of the community, as distinguished^ from 
the temper of the authors of the time, may be 
discerned. At some moments, no doubt, this 
difference has b^n ^ favour of the writers ; but 
more often in favour of the people. At the 
present moraeirt, it can hardly be assumed as 
probable, that the intense excitements, of every 
sort, that Jiave .borne upon the literary body, 
liave operated to turn the scale in the opposite 
direction. 

A just estimate of the character and influence 
of the Periodic Pre^, considered in relation 
to those great measures which *the religious 
well-being of the empire demands, has, then, 
in its bearing, a discouraging aspect; 

inasmuch as this influence is not easily to be 
stemmed, and runs vehemently against whatever 
is not sectarian. But, on the other hand, the 
unquestionable fact, that the Press does- not truly 
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represent tlie religious community, opens an 
unexpected and a most cheering prospect of 
possible improvements in our ecclesiastical con- 
dition, when once the means shall be found of 
coming in contact with the good sense, and 
kindliness, and piety of the people. • 

The British Christian commonwealth is not 
to he despaired of. Disabused of illusions, and 
disengaged from factious guidance, our country 
would be great in religion, as she has been great 
in arts, arms, and civil polity. It cannot be 
that the reason of so reasonable a people should 
for ever suffer depression ; or that their sincere 
and fervent Christianity should for ever be 
deformed by frivolous and acrimonious disagree- 
ments. 

• 

The present crisis of ecclesiastical principles 
ought, Mt is true, to be looked at by religious 
men in a religious light; and it,]behoves such to 
be constantly on their guard against the ten- 
dency of controversies, such as these to slide off 
to the lower ground of political interests. The 
best means, perhaps, for preserving in our own 
minds this necessary distinction, is to place 
clearly in view the utmost political bearing of 
the Church question, that so, being relieved at 
once from undefined terrors, we may the more 
steadily give attention to what indeed deserves 
the highest regard. 

’Jlie crisis of the Church we hold then to be 
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the crisis of the Constitution, llenouncing en- 
tirely, and even with contempt, those alarms 
which are made a pretext of by the defenders 
of corruption, who would fain have us believe 
that to reform a sihglc abuse in the Church is 
the same tMng as to draw out the ties and pins 
of the framework of the State, it is yet, as we 
assume, not to be denied'that the feeling an({ the 
principle which now threaten the Church of 
England, threaten also, and- not very remotely, 
those civil institutions that stand as a fence 
against pure democracy. The dissenting clergy, 
without being theoretic republicans (the contrary 
is to a great extent the fact, and in the most 
decisive sense) have gradually yielded to a doc- 
trine, however 'much softened in practice, that 
involves untempered democracy, and have recog- 
nized a sovereign power in the people, over the 
clerical order, unheard of till of late, and abso- 
lutely incompatilde with the necessary dignity of 
their office, and the free and efficient discharge of 
their duties. This false step is not to be retraced; 
— relinquished power is not to be recovered ; the 
tide is let out, and rolls on, and all that can be 
done by the (dissenting) clergy In the way of 
retaining the influence that remains to them, is 
to ride on pie ridge of the wave, and to be loud 
and zealous in favouring popular impulses, and 
to lead the way onward still, where to stop is 
to fall. 

In this very manner the general -opinions. 
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political and ecclesiastical, of the dissenting 
communities have already advanced very many 
paces during the last few years. The great and 
accomplished nonconformists ^f the past age 
would startle at the principles now maintained 
in dissenting publications. The s£me move- 
meiit mu^|t, by the necessity of the case, go on. 
We have* not yet heard the whole of the theory 
that is working itself into the light. The poli- 
tical tendency of the times favours its develop- 
ment; the Dissenter will find listeners in the 
crowd, and coadjutors in the senate, and will 
himself be borne on far beyond his own first 
intentions. To afiUrm that the Dissenters of the 
present day are either faint in their loyalty, or 
loosely attached to the existjug>eonstitution, is a 
calumny, and can never be believed by any who 
are personally acquainted with <:heir prevailing 
sentimAits. Rejecting this slander, which we 
do in the most peremptory manner; we yet 
calculate the elements of the orbit in which 
they are moving : — we sec the velocity, we feel 
the momentum, and we well know what point 
the hyperbolic course tney are on must reach. 

On a subjecit so nice as this no man will readily 
receive his opinion from another; and none ought 
to resent the opinion entertained by another. 
We are not, be it remembered, imputing designs, 
or sounding the alarm of treason and conspiracy; 
but are indicating only the natural tendency of 
principles ; and we assume it as no extravagant 
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surmise that, whatever hitherto the nations of 
Europe have admired, and some of them emu- 
lated in the British constitution, will instantly 
sustain the unbroken impetus of popular im- 
patience should the English Church be subverted. 
If indeed ^ure republicanism be the highest 
political good, let us <ialmly watch the progress 
of the assault upon the Church. B4t if'' the 
British Constitution be good, and if we desire 
to uphold and to perpetuate that form of the 
social system which used to be thought by 
Britons admirable,* and by the world enviable, 
then must we anxiously inquire whether the 
Church of England can, and will, admit*' that 
renovation of her powers which may enable her 
to cope with the, times, to survive the agitation 
of the moment, and fo continue, as she has been, 
the guardian o^our national welfare. 

First then for the sake of Christianity, and 
then for the s^e of the country, we should 
desire and promote the restoration of the Church. 
May He who id so many signal instances has 
put honour upon England, and has sustained 
her amid the wreck of nations, and has rescued 
her peace when it seemed gone, and»has kept alive 
within her the cordial profession of his Gospel ; 
may He now, in as great an emergency as has 
yet befallen her, send the spirit of wisdom and 
power, of moderation and charity, upon some 
who shall repair her desolations, and build her 
up for ever! 
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GENERAI. CONDITIONS OF ^lEBAUCIlIcSb POVVEH. 

The position and the claims of the ministers 
of religion, as a body in the social system, are 
not easily to be determined. DifUculties that 
may be exchanged, sooner than avoided, attend 
eveiy scheme of church polity. These embar- 
rassments spring from the very nature of the 
interests in question ; for until truth shall attain 
an ascendency in the world, religion, as to its 
exterior forms, must stand as ao* anomaly among 
the ai&irs of common life; and the ministers of 
religipn inevitably sustain, in oae manner or in 
another, the disadvantages that arise from this 
want of harmony between eartli|.and heaven. 

Conscious of the i'lstability of the*ir position, 
and feeling as if their dues and their authority 
might at any moment be brought into dispute, 
the clergy, in almost every age, have been 
tempted to set themselves at ease by means 
alike incompatible with their proper influence, 
and detrimental to the general welfare. Hence 
have resulted, in the first place. Spiritual Des- 
potism, with its superstitions, its hypocrisies, 
its fabrications, its follies ; and then those vehe- 
ment reactions, that have ended, not merely in 
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humbling the priesthood, but in trampling upon 
religion. The history of Christianity^ from the 
second century onward to the present moment, 
is the stoi7 of this gi-owth and overthrow of 
church power; and 'moreover, as the overthrow 
yet remains to be consummated (for the papacy 
still lives) so does the Reaction wait to be brought 
back to its just point. Neither the fol^ndatfons 
nor the limits of sacerdotal authority have 
hitherto been satisfactorily ascertained in any 
Protestant country ; and in England first prin- 
ciples on this subject are matters of controversy. 

If the ministers of religion are to retain power 
enough to enable them to do good, theyinust 
be allowed to wield, in the freest manner, and 

without coiitroh . an indefinite influence — an 

• • 

influence not. to be circumsenbed by statutes. 
Any attempt tg describe and define this pecu- 
liar species of power in the language of Jaw, is 
not so much to^ curtail it, as to deny its very 
essence. Again; as the clergy draw the mo- 
tives of their cdlling (or should do so) from 
reasons that are not commensurable with the 
inducements of worldly conduct,” they can hardly 
consent to be dealt with on the ground of 
secular interests, without some compromise of 
honour and principle. At this point it has 
been found very hard to avoid ajar and clash of 
heterogeneous principles. 

Furthermore, as the influence of the clergy 
touches the public mind at all points, and affects 
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it in a silent and intimate manner, such as the 
magistrate can neither follow nor countervail, 
he can scarcely avoid being troubled with sus- 
picions, from which he naturally seeks relief by 
tampering with the integrity of the rival power, 
and by corruptly buying its favour. If the 
Church sternly reject^ ^ese adulterous over- 
tur6s, a{ld maintains her high independence, 
she will never be thought of by the State much 
otherwise than as an enemy in the bosom. 

It is in vain that we contend for the absolute 
non-relationship of ecclcsiastit;al corporations to 
the civil power. Even if the Church were will- 
ing fo maintain such a refined doctrine, the 
State has not eyes nice enough to disceni it ; 
and will always reckon the religious bodies it 
has to do with, as in a positive s^nse, either its 
friends or its foes ; and will fpel them to be 
either its masters, or its subjects. Tf the Church, 
in relation to the State, he co-ordinate and irre- 

a 

sponsible, a counterpoise exists, fraught with 
anxiety, and tending always to change. If it 
be subservient and obsequious, whatever renders 
religion eflicacious or venerable is compromised. 
If it be transcendent and supreme, a country 
is converted into one vast dungeon of ghostly 
cruelty, of which the chief magistrate is only 
the gaoler. 

Those who look upon the evolutions of reli- 
gious principles solely or chiefly in a secular 
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fight, naturally seek to evade difficulties of this 
sort by political management. . Some, foi^ ex- 
ample, \^ould endeavour in all possible m,ethods 
to lower and to divert the religious feeling of 
the community. * Byc putting silent con't^pt 
upon th9> customary [mblic references to the 
supreme Being and ilk providen^al government, 
and by freely opening to the mass of the people 
those sources of seductive pleasure which with- 
draw the popular mind from seriousness and 
reflection, they would dry up the ^rings of 
church power, and wither at the root the tree of 
piety. Only let the people, high and low, be 
imbued with the spirit of sensual gaiety, and let 
the public ipind admit no other stimulus than 
what is drawn *from physical science, and from 
commercial eagerness, and then we shall eflec- 
tually <!et them free from the despotism .of the 
priest ; and stop too the course of religious 
agitations. What can be better than such a 
method — ^Tf all religion be an illusion? 

Or another, and a less odious means of com- 
posing jarring ipterests, and of averting religious 
convulsions, would be that of insidiously forcing ' 
or ttimptingk the clerical body, 6f all commu- 
nions, into a condition of absolute dependence 
upon the State, and then to treat it, with much 
liberality of profession and much impartiality, 
but with substantial contempt, as the least 
esteemed, and the least important class of its 
stqiendiaries. Such an- order of things being 
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effected, the public purse might always be 
trusted to ns a certain means of purchasing for 
the community just so much religion as is indis- 
pensable fisr binding together the social system, 
and for ^ving contentment to the superstitious. 
This method,, like the first, might be' eligible, if 
Christiani^ could be proi4d untrue. 

There yet remains a scheme that may recom- 
mend itself to the politician ; and it is that of suf- 
fering the active elements of reli^ous sentiment 
to work as they may, only being so managed — 
now fanned, now checked, now let loose in one 
direction, and now. in another, as that the dan- 
gerous force of the mass shall always be con- 
sumed within and upon itself. Religious parties, 
some ambitious, and therefore cbsequious to the • 
State ; some simply enthusiastic, and therefore 
blind and variable; some fanatical and malig- 
nant, afid therefore fit for imposing fear, upon 
others, might, it may be thought, be^so played 
against each other by skilful hands, as to main- 
tain a general equilibrium and tranquillity. Find 
us these skilful hands in continuous succession, 
before such a scheme is talked of as practicable. 

w 

It is easy to say, and it would be easy to 
prove, that the religion of the Bible, generally 
diffused, and -sincerely and fervently professed, 
would at once obviate the difficulties we have 
Inentioned, as well as any otlwrs we may have 
fingotten. Under the most faulty church polity 
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that has ever been devised, or without any polity, 
every thing would go on safely and well, if Chris- 
tianity took full effect upon most men’s minds ; 
and ff it continued to do so from ag^ to age. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law ; and Christian 
love, in ifc perfection^ would supersede, as well 
as fulfil, all law. But we dare not,Ieav^ the 
things of earth, even the best things, upon 
this ground. Abandoned to the efficacy of 
•those high sentiments, that* are produced only 
rarely, religious interests either evaporate, or 
give way to abuses, worse than the evils of too 
much legislation. Civil government, in ^11 its 
provisions, implies the activity, and guards 
against the excesses, of malign and selfish pas- 
sions. Church •govjernment must imply and do 
the same. 

Two opposite errors here take their rise# The 
first is that of those who, disdaining, in religious 
matters, tg consider mankind such as they are, 
assume vastly ipore than is ever realized; and 
rearing their ecclesiastical edifice upon ideal 
ground, make no provision against real dangers ; 
and therefore leave the Church ojien to the insi- 
dious advance of the worse corruptions. The 
second en^or is that of secular and politic minds; 
and it consists jn allowing too little scope to 
spiritual motives in spiritual affairs : with over- 
caution estimating motives at the lowest pro- 
bable rate, it places religious offices upon what it 
deems the firm ground of ordinary inducements. 

D 2 
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Under the influence of this latter error, religion 
invariably "dies away : under the former it 
scarcely fails to become extravagant or corrupt. 

The early Church, as was natural, adopted, the 
lofty hypothesis which assumes that every thing 
which is sacred is really pure, and vHll always 
continue ^o ; and from it sprung, very soon, the 
system' that ripened into the despotism and dis- 
honesty of the papacy. Our modern dissentients 
from establishments place themselves nearly on 
the same ground; but their progression in the 
same course is obstructed by exterior causes. 
The opposite fault, and it is a most serious one, 
has too far got ground in every one of those 
national establishments which, at the Reforma- 
tion, displaced the Romish tyrwmy. The con- 
sequence, throughout protestant Europe, has 
been, a general decay of clericaWfficiency, and 
a compiromise of legitimate spiritual power for 
worldly advantages. * 

At the present moment these same antagonist 
principles are in a state of doubtful counterpoise 
throughout Christendom. Among the conti- 
nental nations the old superstition, or the doc- 
trine of the iinmaculate spirituality of persons, 
and infallibility of authorities, and immediate 
supernatural efflcacy of offices, involving as it 
does mighty influences over the human mind, 
both on the side of hope and fear, and being in 
‘ a sense purified by its recent losses of secular 
poy^r, combats to advantage as well with the 
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coldness of Protestantisipt as with the frivolity of 
the prevailing latheism, end is actually drawing to 
itself almost everything that is genuine, fervept, 
and vital, around il^ Events moraunlikt^y have 
come about than would be the restorl^ion ,of a 
refined (not a reformed) Romanism, from end 
to end of Europe. 

In England, the two' principles we'havcf'men- 
tioned, ^tand on very different ground, and in- 
deed are strangely intermixed among our several 
parlies. For example; in her devotions and 
in her sacranienfal and other offices, the Esta- 
blished Church assumes the highest ground of 
spirituality : her public worship breathes the 
elevation o£ heaven, and speaks a sublimity — 
simple as subl\gie, which makes us forget the 
imperfections of earth. Those of her services 
too that have incurred the most blame, are to be 
defended ouly on this ground, that the* Church 
assumes every .thing within her precincts to be 
actually holy and valid. The Church, in these 
instances, disdmns to suppose that any of her 
members may be false to their profession. Rut 
on the other hand this same Church, in her 
polity and external constitution,* has embodied 
fin: too much of the secular principle; and is 
now greatly endangered through the rude expo- 
sure of it by her enemies. 

The two incompatible elements — the hyper- 
spiritual and the secular, or simply rational, « 
are, with a like inconsistency, commingled in the 
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notions and practices pf most of thp i&sident 
sects< These partiesjnt^eir doctrine concerning 
tl^ derivation of the Christian minhtryt and stiU 
more sp.4q the practical e]^osition .VKhich<||the 
cong^gi^nal system gives of that di^rine, 
take a very low ground— a ground <Eiot much 
raised above the idea of a teacher, exercising his 
fiiuc^on 9 I the pleas^e of those who maintain 
him. And yet these saihe persons, in their 
argument with the Established Church, when 
they roundly deny the lawfulness of a national 
religious polity, and when they ple^ for throw- 
ing religious interests altogether updn the vari- 
able ifnpulses of the people ffom year to year, 
seem to suppose such a Ecmi-itiiracul,pus adminis- 
tration of the world’s affairs, onjof the' church’s 
affairs, as excludes or supersedes .human fore- 
thought, and the rational employment of ordi- 
nary means. In the view they take of ^ 
sacraments, as well as of the pri^thood, and in 
their opinions on secondary theological ques- 
tions, the Dissenters exhibit a 'decisive leaning 
toward what is most simple and intelligible, and 
a corresponding backwardness to ai^it any 
thing that savours of mystery,* or which may not, 
in a few words,'be laid open to popular compre- 
hension : a shrewd rationalism is the taste, if not 
the avowed principle of these bodies, in all but 

' >* The autlior must not be supposed to call in question the ortho- 
f^dzy of the great body of Dissenters : none are more steadily Trini' 
taviatffltafn they. 
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tile fa^jhec troths, of rexelation^ Neverthdess, 
in what relates to the propagation of Jthe Gospel, 
or to its.maintenatfce where it already exist^,or 
to^saf^transmi^n to the next' age^^o class 
of Christians have gone so far in..H||^iiiAting 
upon imisiediate inter^sitions of heaven t ' or at 
least have been so jealous of those prudential 
arrangements which s'eeijlar discretion joints 
to, proper and iwcessary for securing these 
public interests. 

One cannot but notice the &ct, that, in those 
matters which human reason fails to grasp, and 
where as Well' the means as the end are veiled in 
some obscurity — (o wit, the positive institutions 
of Christiaqity, the parties spoken of reject, as 
superstitious absurd, whatever is not instantly 
intelligible. JBut, on the contrary, in those affairs 
which, in their nature, appertain to human 
agency, and in which the entire subject lies 
within our view — '^01^ example, the maintenance 
of public* religion, in these they discard the 
suggestions of* secular wisdom, and prefer to 
rely upon a succession of supernatural mds ; or 
at least, act as if the ordinary course of human 
affairs did not hold in the history of the Church. 

Those who are accustomed to view with 
cahn and^ serious impartiality the temper and 
principles of religious communities, will not 
deny that ^ave inconsistencies attach to all 
sides in the instances above alluded to; int 
consistencies that may readily be traced up 
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to^^e events, of a age. The' Refor^ars 
n^nMight a. great deliveijfince for us;^hut,th<^ 
dilk not ascertain principWil^ andvaince their 
time ttt||PF^stant commu|ipns, ha)|j^g»sl|in-v 
ble(j[. i^l^r course over untrodden 
have^rangled one with another aboulr the way, 
to little purpose. A season of tranquillity (should 
we ehjoy one after t^^existing a^tatioi!s have 
subsided) may probably be^ Employed in ^cha* 
ritable and ra^onal discussion of the rudiments 
of church polity. 

The path toward such a discu^ion might be 
a little cleared by considering , the' pHncipal ex- 
trinsic* causes that have afj^bted^ hierarchical 
power, either as enhancing or'fepressing it At 
any rate, a brief review of thesa/causdl belongs 
to our present subject. . 


The main circumstances, then, that appearj^ 
have strengthened or modified the influence ot 
the sacerdotal order, are the following, namely, 
first. The quality of the religion which it has 
had to administer: secondly. The intellectual 
and moral character of the people over whom 
this influence 4ias been exerted: thirdly. The 
position of the hierarchy in relation to the civil 
authority: and lastly, though not of least 
moment. The som-ce of church revenues. A 
woM or two for each. * 

I. The quality of the religion ; and when 
this is spoken of as a cause, operating up<ai 
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the dergy, we must iicfi|oveil6ok. the meny 
instances 4n which the* Priest has created ^e 
Religion,^^ has^ade it to suit his n^olU. 
'Tojj|^me||||irtent, $fl||^ter or less, ,y|||KWard 

order Hr causation has taken place ahAvK^f^ry 
where ;—dh;ener than v^q may have supp6sed, 
we shal^iind both the d^jmas and the.usagg^ of 
religious bodies beari^ twmarks of the priest’s 
mould^g finger. I^ertheless, every religion 
has had some elements, anterior ^o, and inde- 
pendent of sacerdotal control; and in most 
cases the tl&fgy have received their religion, 
much more than farmed it. . 

It is an obvious' ^ct that Fear holds the first 
place among the^ passions excitbd by the idea of 
Unseen P^er. Fear has at once a more exten- 
sive operationv and a stronger power, where it 
does operate, than any other religious emotion. 
H«^e it will be generally true, that the religion 
which, in its doetrifies and usages, is the most 
superstitious, wil] be the one tfiat throws the 
greatest authority into the hands of the clergy. 
Other kinds of religious excitement r^ect cer- 
tain tempers only; but there are very few 
minds that, while a dark superstition prevails 
around them, can entirely free themselves from 
its terrors. . The most profane and the most 
sceptical, the radest and the most philosophic 
spirits, have been seen at times subdued by 
religious fears, and so yielding themselves to the 
guidance of the priest As well the ndummeries 
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as solemnities ol'^^an daborate supmr^tion 
subserve the purposes of sj^tual domination; 
ail'd thus^the sacerdotal body^as held tixe people 
&st,-^^ce by the brazetl; chains p$ mi||ible 
venge^d4 and by the' cobwebs of mvolous 
ceremony. . * 

4n enthusiastio i^iigion^ w a fanatical one, 
may alsd become a ^enggne of ghostly tyranny; 
but yet in a far less complete manner. Super- 
stition enflieMes its victims; Enthusiasm, and 
still more Fanaticism, imparts to them a ficti- 
tious strength; and therefore ^the priest has 
something personally to fear jn availing himself 
of the force they yield : tnp fimaticism of the 
people can prontbte his ends only so long as he 
has the skill to direct it : his sMll faffing, it may 
rend himself. The priest of superstition rides 
an ass ; the priest of fanaticisiu a tiger ; and 
hence lit has happened that the leaders of enthu- 
siastic sects have almost mways become profi- 
cients in that sort of guile wljich their difficult 
and perilous position demands. 

To avoid forestalling the subject of the follow- 
ing Sections we abstain here from adducing 
specific instances : but the practical inference 
^ould be noticed, that, as a perverted or &lse 
region fisvours spiritual despotisn^; so, where- 
eyer. we find spiritual despotism in ^t, we nSay 
pretty safitiy assume that the r^gious i^steni it 
inaintaini|^ either fidse or corrupt 
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IL National temperamttDt, in a very marked 
manner, affects the extent of sacerdotal pow^. 
This qualiiying ii^nence is to be ^pgsoratefy 
obsy|^^ ih relatiod to the clergy*'tl^|^lTes, 
and i^rela^on to* the people. A^^phtinent 
example ufider the form^ head is furnished by 
advertini; to the^characti^tic difference wjpch 
very early became ap^sreirt between the Gre^ 
and th^ Latin church^ ; for while the clei^ of 
eastern Christendom displayed thS^nStional pro- 
pensity of the Grecian mind to theoretic refine- 
ment, to logipal subtilty, and to boundless 
speculation, and made Christianity chie^y a 
matter of intellect^ the clergy of the West, im- 
bued with tho Roman passion for power, looked 
upon the ^ame .Go^el, mainly, as opening a 
field of govetnment; and very soon found 
in it, or added to it, whatever they thought 
neeessaiy for consolidating a vast spiritual des- 
potism. With the Greeks, the religion of Christ 
came in the pla^ e of the spent" philosophy of 
their ancient schools ; with the Latins, it was a 
new ensign which they might rear on the site 
of the overthrown empire of the Cssars. In 
the East, clerical power propped itself, partly 
upon asceticism, and partly upon rhetoric^ 
accomplishiqents and learning ; but in the West, 
thi' hierarchy moved steadily forward in their 
course of usurpation, until they snatchfed at, and 
could firmly grasp, the effective 
secular authority. 
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The diversities of^national temperament, as 
affecting <1116 people — the subjects of church 
pDwer, may be exemplified'- in the instance of 
ISpain, j^rance, and England, the rqlatioi|^ of 
which rviih the papacy have exhibited very 
strikingly the moral , characteristicii of each 
coiprtry. , The first, arrogant, gloomy, yet indo- 
lent and*acquiescent,„has yielded herself without 
reluctance, and without making conditions, to 
the will otNlome, and has behaved herself as 
the darling daughter of the Church. It would 
hardly have been known what was in the heart 
of tl^e mother, if she had had no such child. 
But France, while she has bowed, has stipulated 
for the national honour ; and has treated the 
foreign usurpation with sgme.^iecofiiing spirit. 
Not strong enough in moral force to shake ofi‘ 
the (qipression, she has yet carried herself gal- 
lantly under it. England, from of old, has bj^n 
refractory: in every age she «has ^impatiently 
brooked the insults offered tocher strong sense 
and high feeling by insolent and rapacious Italian 
priests ; and long before she actually broke th^ 
yoke, behaved in a manner that gave Rome itself 
warning of tKe events of the Reformation. 

' A due consideration of the settled dissimilari- 
ties of national character m%ht sn^ce to ii^a- 
lidate those inferences that are often attempmd 
to be appl^ to the institutions of one country, 
firom the ^mple of another. Although related 
by natur^idescent, and in a hundred other 
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ways> DO. two races of the civilized world are 
perhaps more broadly disthiguished’than are 
the En^ish of Britain^ and the English of 
Ain|nc& ^ The very relationship' of two 
people has formed a* starting point, wBenc'e they 
have diverged. The people of the United States 
exist in agitation, and z^t from mpmentary 
excitements. The people pf England are jealous 
of excitement ; and though susceptible of agita^ 
tion, gladly and quickly return to a S|ftte of rest. 
The love of order is as strong on this side the 
Atlantic, as is the 'disregard of it on the other. 
Here (a party excepted) authority, and those 
gradations of rank which are necessary to its 
stability, are. steadily looked at, and arc ap- 
proved of* as good and beneficial. There, 
from the domestic circle outward to the 
political, natuaal sentiments of deference are 
faint, and authority means very little beyond 
the limits of aftuSl force. Climate has done 
something, *the geographical conditions of the 
country have done something, and the political 
circumstances of the state more, to place the 
transatlantic English at the antipodes of Britain. 
We sliall not then draw our models of govern- 
ment thence. No infatuation could be more 
irrational. ^ A certain order of things may 
iiMeed be good in America ; or it may be the 
best possible there, which is neithei^ necessary, 
nor even practicable, nor in any sense whatever 
good, for England. England wiS^'no more 
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import a churclr pol^from Ame!rica« ikan sho 
mU import thence domestic slavery, or the 
republicanism which &vours ahd endures it. 
Two very efficient causes preserve American 
Christianity from passing 'into some form of 
spiritual despotism:' the first is the spirit of 
faction, ,which breaks the clerical body; the 
second k the spirit of trade, which has alwa}rs 
been found in an especial manner to repel 
priestly ehcroachments. England assuredly may 
do better than take her lessons from those who 
as yet have so much to learn. 

k _ 

III. The power of a clerical corporation is 
of course essentially affected bjj the relationship 
in which it stands to the pivH. authority. It is 
a dream to suppose that a body* of clergy can 
exist in any country in so quiescent or obscure 
a condition as to sustain no relationship what- 
ever, as such, to the magistrate. He, at least, 
will never forget the ministers^ of religion, even 
if they are willing to be forgotten. The Chris- 
tian ministry has never, not even in the era of 
its greatest purity, sc floated in the political 
atmosphere as an invisible element; W has 
always stood in a tangible form among, or over- 
against, the powers of the State. If indeed all 
clerical persons and all private Christians wbre 
as child-l&e and heavenly as some few are, 
the Church need never be heard of at court; 
but it issj|kot, nor has it ever' been so: and 
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there is some disingenuousness in propounding 
schemes which can seem practicable only in 
ides, and whid:( the events of a year or a month 
must show to have been founded upon illusory 
notions of human nature. . The only National 
question i# this. What shall be the conditions 
of the alliance between Church and State — 
friendly and harmonious, and well concerted; 
or defensive, and cautionary, and suspicious ? 

Some indeed seem to think that .those who 
have the care of souls need ho more be regarded 
and dealt with coiporately, by the State, than 
those are who have the care of the body; and 
that the relationship of the magistrate to the 
priest need involve nothing more than is in- 
cluded in his relait^n to the physician. But this 
comparison is idevoid of all real analogy. The 
physician has to do with men individually,,, and 
apart : the priest has to do with them in con- 
gregation, and combi^d under a system of 
powerful organization. Tue physician is called 
upon when the mind is occupied with the ma- 
ladies of the body ; but the minister of religion, 
both in his public and private functions, has to 
do with MIND immediately, and he treats it too 
in an excited state, or brings it into such a state. 
No function of common life is in fact analogous 
to'^fhat of tlie clergy, and no other presents 
itself as a counterpoise to the powjsr of the 
magistrate : none like this, therefore, demands 
to, be well defined, or at least we%adjustcd. 
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.within the soci^ system, ^he very reason on 
the ground of which it is ^eged that the State 
may overlook and leave to itfelf the clerical 
body — namely, the spirituality of their office, 
and itl^ndependeni^ of seculaiiinterests, might 
better be urged as Im imperative motive for em- 
ploying our best skill in arranging the relation- 
ship between Church and State. liP^is because 
religion brings in a power of a transcendent sort 
that we are called upon to guard against the 
abuse of it in the hands of the fanatical or the 
ambitious. 

It cannot be said that the Church, meaning 
the clergy and their devoted docks, has yet in 
any country or in any age stoqd precisely in 
that relationship to the civil government which 
we can think the most happy and safe. As for 
example, whatever good may have resulted from 
it, none would choose to place the Church on 
its primitive footing of oppressipn and persecu- 
tion : — ^this may indeed at seasons be best for it, 
but it is the Lord who must say when. The 
condition which next followed was that of am- 
biguous friendships^ and doubtful counterpoise ; 
a condition Which, in the nature of things, coufd 
not be permanent, nor is ever desirable. In fact 
it gave way, and very speedily, to a bold usurpa- 
tion on the part of the Church, ending in the 
subversioi^ or degradation of the secular power ; 
and this was succeeded by a reaction and rescue, 
too vehement and impassioned to observe the 
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line of reason. Xp each of these states and 

* ■ * 

stages we shall have occasion .herPbfter more 
distinctly to advert. At present we only name 
the political relationship of the clergy ^ a main 
condition of the infiuence^they exert, whether 
for the better or the worse. 

IV. Thfe source of church revenues, the mode 
of collection, and the rule of distribution, are 
circumstances not always obtrusive in their in- 
fluence ; but always of the very highest moment, 
and of the greatest difliculty. 

Some general statement of this quest|,on is 
every way indispensable to our prosecution of 
the subject i» hqnd. In truth the point of church 
revenues comes little; short of being the hinge of 
the whole argbment. 

And let the author here be permitted ex- 
plicitly to reject the imputation of entertaining 
any feeling illibei*al in itself, or of holding any 
opinion derogatojry to the clerical character, or 
implying that this order is in any peculiar sense 
interested or eager of lucre. The candid reader 
undoubtedly will grant that the general tendency 
and intention of the present volume is not to 
assail, but to defend ; not to depress or exclude, 
but to jT-ingtate and corroborate ; not to vilify, 
but to honour, the ministers of religion. Be- 
lieving, as he firmly does, that the influence of 
the sacerdotal body at present labours under 
serious disadvantages in all Protestant countries. 
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and requires, for the public j^ood, to be brought 
up to a higher mark, the author claims to be 
interpreted, in whatever he may say, in a sense 
consistent with his general purpose, and com- 
patible with his professed feelings. 

A peculiarity attaches to the workii% of those 
motives which take their spring from the natural 
desire of 'worldly comfort and competeihey; and 
it is this, that while these motives are, generally, 
more steady and efficient than any others, they 
are the least obtrusive or noticeable of any. It 
is on this ground that we are liable to be the 
most impelled, yet with the least consciousness 
of impulsion. Especially when the conduct of 
bodies of men is in question, is it true that the 
motive whibh, in the long run, actually draws 
all others in its wake, is the one concerning 
which the individuals (or most cf them) might 
honestly declare that it was not uppermost in 
their minds. Many, through the entire course 
of their lives, have followed a leading which has 
never spoken aloud, or stood in the light. 

In estimating the average influence of flnancial 
systems upon any oirler of .men, it is idle to 
appeal to thd disinterested and generous senti- 
ments that may appear among them, or that 
may in some degree attach to the whole body. 
Such sentiments afford little or no security 
against a perverting bias of which few or none 
arc distinctly conscious. Wherever, cither in 
the material or the moral world, several active 
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causes are combined, it is seen that the one 
which, though it nlay appear the feeblest, is the 
most steady, and which presses on always in 
the same direction, at length gains upon all, and 
leads the way. So* it is in a crowd, urglhg their 
course toward a narrow pass : some over- 
power their neighbours for a moment by con- 
vulsive efforts, or by superior strength ; and 
others intimidate them by a noisy and arro- 
gant demand of precedence ; meanwhile there is 
one, perhaps, short of stature, and silent, who 
quietly and constantly presses onward ; husbands 
his strength, improves every accidental advan- 
tage, slips in wlien others give way or stumble ; 
alarms no ^iid in fact, penetrates the 

densest mass; *.and while his competitors are 
panting for life in the rear, clears his passage, 
and smiles at his own success. 

It is somewhat in this manner that con- 
siderations of pecuniary interest take effect in 
our minds among other motives, some of which 
may in fact, as well as in semblance, sway 
our conduct, in single instances, with a more 
sovereign power. The diliicult and perplexing 
occasions of life offer many ambiguous cases, 
wherein high motives stand opposed : the real 
and efficient power rests, in such instances, with 
that neuter motive, be it what it may, which is 
allowed td have the casting vote. The riddle 
of a man’s history might often be opened by 
this key. In the mild and reasonable form of 

E 2 
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a wish fov competence, or in the inflamed state 
of avaricej the desire of money determines the 
current of life; in this channel run the mighty 
waters of the world's affairs. 

But if this be true of the mass of mankind, 
is it so of the ministers of religion ? Y es, true ; 
but not in any sense that should throw upon 
them a peculiar discredit. Nothing can be more 
illiberal than to make those feelings a matter 
of reproach to aiw order of men, which are 
common to our nature. There is good room to 
aflirm that the clerical body, take it in what 
age we please, compared with other bodies, has 
exhibited a fair superiority in disinterestedness 
and purity of conduct. It must, however be 
admitted that the passion of avarice, like every 
other, is apt to be sharpened by restraint ; and 
it wi)l be found that those who, by the condi- 
tions of their oflice, are debarred from the open 
and healthy pursuit of fortune, jjxhibit often a 
sort of petulant aviility when occasions of gain 
are incidentally presented. 

And we must advert once more to the im- 
portant truth, that bodies of men, moving in 
concert, act in a manner that does not fairly 
indicate the personal dispositions of the in- 
dividuals. Individuals do wrong ; but bodies do 
mighty wrong ; and do it without remorse : men 
singly have consciences ; but a corporation 
has no conscience. A rational morality would 
indeeil teach us that, although a booty is divided 
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in proportionate parts among the confederates, 
the guilt of the wrong perpetrated attaches, 
undivided and entire, to each of the accessories. 
But it is not thus that men are accustomed to 
think; and they rise from a table of iniquitous 
consultation, calculating that their share of the 
advantage is to be the measure of thcj^ share in 
the blame. Church history, like common history, 
illustrates abundantly this sort of casuistry ; nor 
can we at all reconcile the pi^^ceedings of hierar- 
chies with the personal reputation of the men 
who have acted under them, without mjiking 
very frequent use of the distinction we, have 
mentioned. The saints were saints in cloister, 
but not in conclave. 

•• . 

A balance* of evils, and a compromise of 
advantages, tfas attached to every scheme of 
clerical maintenance hitherto devised. *If the 
provision has -been at once ample, and inde- 
pendent of the jjopular will, sloth, pride, and 
secularity, have crept upon those to whom man- 
kind should look up for patterns of purity and 
heavenly-mindedness. On the other hand, it has 
alv'ays been seen, and the history of early 
Christianity affords the most striking exemplifi- 
catioii of tlje truth, that when church revenues 
flow from the precarious liberality of the people, 
and are altogether undefined, exaggerations of 
doctrine, pervt*rsions of morality, superstitions, 
mummeries, hypocrisies, usur])ations, cruelties. 
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gain ground, not always slowly, until priests 
and people — the Church and the State, arc 
thoroughly infected with the worst sort of cor- 
ruption — religious corruption. 

If we wish to see what is now vauntingly 
termed, the Voluntary Principle, full5r evolved, 
and ripened under a summer heat, we have only 
to turn to the Papacy — the produce of the 
voluntary principle, with its spiritual debauchery 
and its tyranny, its lying miracles, its lying men- 
dicity, its lying sanctity, such as we find it in the 
tenth century : the Gospel utterly darkened, the 
civil authority trampled in the dust, the people 
bound in fetters of fear and ignorance, and the 
clergy transmuted into swine, or into wolves : 
these were the fruits of that system which leaves 
the priest to set his own price upmi the spiritual 
goods he dispenses among the people. 

Whdt has happened once, may happen again ; 
and will do so under like circumstances. We 
need not draw upon imagination in conceiving 
of the natural course of events, and the opera- 
tion of common principles. The Church, we 
may suppose, instead of being befriended by the 
State, IS barely tolerated, or perhaps oppressed. 
The clerical body, including as it may, many 
high-minded and disinterested individuals, is yet, 
as a body (what body is not ?) actuated by the 
ordinary motives of our nature, and tends there- 
fore, with f'l silent and steady momentum, toward 
its corporate aggrandizement, its wealth, its 
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case, its credit, and its secure enjoyment oi 
special prerogatives. Every corporation shifts 
itself, if it be possible, from precarious ground, 
and moves toward that which is firm. If then 
the State does nut lerift its aid in this endeavour 
of the clergy to substantiate their honours and 
revenues, a resource will be found of another 
sort, and the minds' of the people will lie worked 
upon with a proportionate eagerness, in order to 
make sure of their subserviency. Exaggerated 
doctrines will supply the place of legal provisions. 

The spontaneous offerings of the [leople, we 
may suppose, do not quite fill the measure of 
sacerdotal avidity : nay, perhaps the real* wants 
of the order are inadequately supplied. More- 
over, the chui^h income fluctuates, along with 
the fluctuations common to all mundane affairs ; 
and seasons, occur in which the clergy are 
exposed to vivid anxjietics, or endure actual 
privations. In such a state of things, while the 
high-minded few will nobly suffer in patiente, 
and while peAiaps many do so ; there will 
not be wanting some of a more politic turn, 
vvlio, with a mixed intention — {lartly honest, 
partly sordid, will labour to remedy the incon- 
venience in the mode which naturally suggests 
itself to such spirits. The claims of God’s 
ministers will be asserted in a hyperbolic, yet 
insidious style. The merit of the offering laid 
upon the altar of the Church will be overrated 
in a manner that at once enfeebles morality, 
and corrupts doctrine. Genuine virtue will be 
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made .to ^ive way to fictitious virtue. The just 
symmetry or relative m^^itude of duties will be 
enormously distorted. Superstition, and her 
handmaid Farce, proffer tjieir aid in this work, 
and some accommodated;a)rt;icles belief, or 
certain special usages, which may have had 
another origin, and may posute somef shadow of 
reason, will be converted ^ the purpose of 
levying incidental contributions. By newly dis- 
covered or newly expanded terrors, the con- 
science of the laity will be screwed up to the 
necessary pitch in the matter of pecuniary aid ; 
and what the designing and the interested had 
first set a going, the sincere and fanatical will 
afterwards eagerly push forward as a sheer 
article of piety. In the next age learned theo- 
logians may be seen wasting thcii; oil in con- 
firming from Scripture, practices of^yvhich knaves 
were thQ inventors. 

And yet all this while there is no compulsion ; 
there is no tax-gatherer, or farmer of tithes ; no 
State alliance. The voluntary principle is in its 
full triumphant course. Nevertheless a system 
of spiritual despotism, as cruel as it is foul, is 
fastening upon the necks of the people. The 
sword of the ma^strate does not enforce the 
demands of the Church ; but yet the widow’s 
two mites are snatched from her hand by 
pampered priests ; and orphans see their patri- 
mony gorged by the bloated brotherhood of the 
monastery. Why do any people submit to an 
unarmed tyranny of this sort? nothing binds 
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them to obedience but sentiment and opii^ion : 
their goods would not Be distrained were they 
flatly to refuse their accustomed quotas. Why 
do they submit ? Ask the Christian commonalty 
of the third fourtl^^ntury ; ask the Euro- 
pean nations of the ninth ; or, not to go so far, 
ask our contempo^^es and countrymen, the 
starving inmates of^Pish hovels. * 

Im" truth, what is called volurUary is often, in 
the worst sense, compith&ry ; while what, in 
common parlancc,*we term compulsory, is, in a 
rational and good sense, voluntary. Phrases 
caught at and appropriated without thought, in 
the heat of controversy, more often than not 
convey some grt>^s misapprehensions of simple 
facts : it is thps in tlie present instance. The 
voluntary principle, as the source of clerical 
maintenance, in order to deserve the name, and 
to be sound and safe, must take its course under 
very peculiaf'and well guarded conditions ; or it 
will inevitably either grind the ministers of reli- 
gion, or bring upon the people the worst sort 
of compulsion. On the other hand, the com- 
pulsory system, as it is insidiously^ called, needs 
onl> to be conformed, in its mode of operation, 
to the analogy of good government in civil 
affairs, andVe can wish for nothing more free 
or just. 

Eotii the phrases in question, as used in the 
controversy of the day, refer to levies of money. 
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made for the support of the ministers of religion. 
In the one case the fund accrues from the 
unprescribed contributions of those who act, 
individually, under the^^ere impulse of their 
personal feelings and pinions. In the other 
case it flows, in an equable strearaf* from the 
entire community, and at the immediate bidding 
of the StMe ; which, moredviH’, exacts from each 
citizen a sum regulated, as are other taxes, by 
his ability, or by the scale of his general expen- 
diture : and this payment is enforced by the 
State, without regard to private inclinations. 
Under the former method it is always implied 
thatj'whoevcr chooses to do so, may relinquish 
his interest in the common benefit, and vtdthdraw 
his contribution ; or he may, at pleasure, dimi- 
nish his quota. Under the latter, cf course, 
relief is to be obtained only in those modes of 
legislative redress for which room must be left 
in all imposts: and under this latter method 
nothing else can happen, let the t^ be adjusted 
as it may, but that individuals will be found 
who cither disallow the propriety and abstract 
fitness of the tax; or who, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, are shut out from the benefits it dis- 
penses; or who are aggrieved by the application 
of the general rule to their particular case. No 
ingenuity in framing laws can absolutely exclude 
incidental wrongs, or inconveniencics, of this sort. 
The inestimable advantages of living in society are 
unavoidably burdened with some partial evils. 
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Nothing very chimerical is supposed when wc 
imagine the instance of a country, enjoying to 
the full the benefits of a representative system 
of government, and m which every question of 
polity is determined by the public will ; — such 
a country, we say, great, and free, and wise, 
having become generally religious in its opinions 
and habits, and, Moreover, having feamed to 
worship Almighty God in harmony and love, 
has embraced the opinion (whether it be a just 
opinion or not) that the support of the clergy is 
one of those mattefs which, fi’om the vety peculiar 
conditions that attach to it, is more safely and 
effectively provided for by a public and invariable 
impost, thaq by the capricious liberality of a 
portion of the'peojple. Thus thinking, the 
country taxea itself for the maintenance of reli- 
gion; and, far from grudging a liberal support 
to its best friends and worthiest servants; it sees 
that its own^Jiighest welfare is involved in the 
comfort anH independence of those who are at 
once to teach, and to enforce, morality. The 
clergy, tranquil in heart, and secured of a 
modest and reasonable competency, and pro- 
tected, each in his private sphere, against the 
insolence of individuals; though not exempted 
from the salutary operation of public opinion, 
exercise their functions on the basis of the 
motives proper to it; and, at least, are free 
from any temptation to work upon the credulity of 
the people, or to pervert religion to sinister ends. 
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Such is our imagined instance. But it will be 
said — ' This is compulsion : this is a Church and 
State alliance : this is religion by act of parlia- 
ment ; — and what not.’ ^e it so : nevertheless, 
it is a compulsion we should choose, and a 
bondage we should gladly sustain. Or, to com- 
pare it with the voluntary system which history 
has actually realized, the latter is a spontaneity 
we should shun, and a liberty w’e should dread. 

Theories apart, and the lessons of experience 
duly regarded ; or, in other words, church his- 
tory looked into for practical uses, there appears 
reasoh to distrust what is termed the voluntary 
principle in relation to church revenues, on the 
two opposite grounds, of its Wdequacy, and its 
exuberance ; or its sluggishness in some respects, 
and its extravagance in others. During one and 
the saiiie period, and within one and the same 
circle, this mode of maintaining the clergy has 
tailed to propagate and to support Tiihristiaiuty ; 
and yet has suffocated piety by its profusion ; it 
has been not less niggardly, than prodigal. 

If we desire, as undoubtedly we ought, to 
stimulate thi^ power in a safe manner, and to 
turn it into auspicious channels, we should form 
a sober and exact estimate of its real efficiency, 
and of its necessary limits. This estimate can 
formed on no other ground than that of 
experience ; and if the hollow croaking voice of 
antiquity will not gain our ear, we must turn to 
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facts under our eye. These (as we assume) 
make it evident that a capital, and, as it seems, 
an irremediable defect attaches to the voluntary 
principle, first, in relation to the classes of the 
community it affects ; and secondly, in relation 
to the pui^oses to which it may be made to apply. 

For the first. The voluntary principle, as 
hitherto it has developed its powers, ta'kes effect 
upon the several orders of the community in no 
just proportion ; or rather, in no proportion at 
all ; for while the middle and lower ranks yield 
themselves to its Influence, the opulent and the 
noble are scarcely touched by it. On all sub> 
jects of public interest, the former are sdicu to 
be vastly mpre liable to be wrought upon by 
natural excitements than the latter ; the latter, 
indeed, hardly in any sensible degree, and it 
must be confessed that the virtues of self-deny- 
ing sympathy, and substantial generosity, expand 
in a much inore vigorous anil healthy manner 
among those who themselves are every day con- 
tending with the difficulties of a common lot, 
than among the pampered children of pleasure 
and security. No motive that has hitherto been 
brought to bear upon human nature has availed 
to make the rich liberal after the proportion of 
the poor. 

It hence follows that, if the support of the 
ministers of religion were left entirely to the 
spontaneous feelings of the people, no equitable 
proportion of ability would be observed between 
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the wealthy and the indigent. If the spiritual 
wants of p. country are to be fully supplied, a 
burden beyond endurance, and . &tal -to the 
general prosperity, would be throws- upon the 
middle classes, and upon "the poor. It would be 
the noble-spirited artizan, the liberal shopkeeper, 
the generous yeoman, who would raise the 
minister’s fund ; while just gold enough to 
save appearances — a pepper-com contribution, 
would be all that would come from the heaps of 
the opulent. In the present state of public sen- 
timent, or in any state which the world or the 
Church has hitherto exhibited, or seems likely 
to exlhibit, nothing less than an impost not to be 
evaded, and which should in a fai^ manner dive 
into the rich man’s bags, will aVail to throw the 
maintenance of the clergy, in any ju^c propor- 
tion, upon the public wealth, nr prevent its 
falling,, with a ruinous pressure, upon the indus- 
trious and the poor. 

If we may take the actual wotKing of this 
voluntary principle among the English Dis- 
senters as our guide in estimating its merits, we 
see it resting upon the communities that use it 
with every sort of disadvantageous inequality. 
Not here to speak of those ill consequences of 
this system which affect the clerical mind and 
temper, we find the salaries of the ministers 
(a few cases excepted) to be drawn chiefly from 
the pious liberality and affection of the humble 
and necessitous; while the opulent Dissenter 
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satisfies his sense of justice by paying for as 
many inches of pew-room as he and bis fiimily 
mathematically have need of; and in doing so, 
calmly sees his chosen sjiiritual guide — a man of 
piety, and of as much more sensibility as learning 
than himStif, broken in heart by the embarrass- 
ments of an insufficient income. The enormous 
disparities and disproportions that attach to this 
method of supporting the ministry, would be 
enough to bring its eligibility into suspicion. 

But again ; a disproportion of another kind 
attends this same ^stem ; for, inasmuch as Con- 
gregationalism insulates each chapel-society, 
and leaves each to bear its brnden as it*may, 
it follows, thjit, while the large congregations of 
great towns and* cities raise the salaries of their 
ministers with no difficulty on the part of the 
individual contributors ; the small congregations 
of lesser towns and of rural districts,* groan 
under a burdpn, often of the most afflictive 
weight ; and yet, with all their generous efforts, 
fail to afford to*a worthy and esteemed pastor 
the ordinary comforts of life. It is indeed by 
no means desirable that the salaries of all 
ministers should . be of the same ftmount : this 
equalisation could not be effected without put- 
ting constraint upon the natural course of things; 
but unquestionably it is desirable that the rate 
of eontributioH should be, at least in some degree, 
conformed to a rule of equity. In every way a 
loss of fiscal power is sustained by a community 
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when one congregation is taxed at the rate of 
only two per cent, upon its resources, and 
another at the rate of twenty. The plainest 
dictate of common sense would demand that 
the church funds of a city 'or of a district, em- 
bracing, for example, four or five targe con- 
gregations, and a dozen small ones, should be' 
consolidated ; and then that distribution should 
be made to the clergy of that district according 
to their wants, their merits, or their services. 
The clergy of a district, or diocese, drawing 
their incomes from a general chest, would be set 
at large from their dependence upon the mana- 
gers 6f single congregates ; and, at the same 
time, none need be left to suffer in solitude the 
miseries of indigence. On a plan of this sort, 
the superabundant wealth of cities would be let 
out to fertilize the country. In<*affairs of this 
kind, as in so many others, John Wesley dis- 
played his clear good sense, and proved that he 
thought human reason, however at fault in 
matters of faith, to be fully applicable to the 
arrangement of secular interests: no religious 
theory stood in the ^vay to interdict his efficient 
and economic constitutions. 

In the second place, the voluntary principle, 
such as it is seen in actual operation, fails in 
relation to the objects to which it may be 
applied. Human nature involves great and gene- 
rous impulses ; but they are far from obeying, 
ordinarily,' the guidance of reason. What is 
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spontaneous, we may admira oftener than imitate. 
Tlie voluntary principle, as a source pf religious 
funds, is indeed found to meet, and sometimes to 
exceed th^ demand made upon it, where vivid 
excitements can be brought afresh and afresh, to 
bear up^n popular feelings; but in those in- 
stances which yield < no such excitements, and 
which involve a comprehensive regard to remote 
consequences, it almost entirely &ils, or leaves 
momentous interests to dwindle or perish. The 
{ieople — not even the elect of the people, 
and it is the pfeople we have to do with in 
religious affairs, the people will never care 
vividly aqd effectivji^ for what they do not 
instantly cqmprehend. But the maintenance, 

the diffusion, and the safe transmission of reli- 

• • 

gion, involve, very many provisions and measqfes 
of a sort that appears superfluous, or even per- 
haps pernicious, to the half-tauglit and unthinking 
mass of mankind. It is extremely disingenuous 
to affect to deny this. The few, and a very few, 
perceive the necessity of this order of* means : it 
is the few who must devise and arrange these 
measures; and the few who must carry them 
into effect. To throw religious interests, of 
ever) kind, upon popular impulses, is nothing 
less than to abandon some that are of prince 
importance. 

The clamour which we now hear in behalf 
of the volnntary principle, is in character 
with that principle itself; and affords a proper 
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specimen of its qualities; — it is unthinking, 
variable, and reckless of remote consequences. 
A short time must suffice to bring back 'men of 
understanding to the mean of common sense on 
this subject. The voluntary principle, or (to 
drop an ambiguous and ill-chosen phrase) we 
should rather sajr, the generous impulses of the « 
mass of the people, are admirable in their 
sphere ; hut they have only their sphere. Let 
it be imagined that a road were opened across 
the fields of space to some planet of our system, 
more beclouded than our own ; and that the 
proposition were made to the Christian world to 
send thither the elements, of sacred knowledge. 
A river of gold would pour into ijjie treasure- 
chest of such an enterprise. But, instead of this 
animating scheme of benevblence,.let us under- 
take the founding of a college,* on a large, 
rational, and efficient plan ; and such as should 
promise to supply the Church, through a course 
of ages, with a well-trained clergy ?^the ear of 
the religfous public is not to be awakened 
by this chord. An Alfred, or a Wolsey, may 
achieve such a work ; but never the good folk^ 
that fill our • chapels, or throng around our 
platforms. 

• Nor is it objects of this unpopular sort merely, 
that will be overlooked by the popular mind. 
While amazing and highly commendable efforts 
l^re making by the religious community to send 
the. gospel abroad, nothing like a proportionate 
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exertion is made to maintain and diffuse it at 
home. The one object is rich in excitement; 
the other appeals coldly to conscience. The 
one, therefere, counts its gold Ijy thousands, the ' 
other by tens. 

A de^e of intelligence, and of steady con- 
sistent principle, such as never yet h^ belonged 
to any Christian people, must have become pre- 
valent, and permanently so, before it can be 
safe, or other than a sheer infatuation, tp throw 

- j 

ourselves altogether upon popular caprice, for 
the support of religion and learning. This would 
not be wise, even in iraming new constitutions 
upon nevf- ground ; much less would it tie wise 
to permit' the funds actually devoted by our pre- 
decessors to t^je support of public worship and 
education, to be invaded. In this country <we 
are not now called upon to compose afresh the 
bare elements of the social system, or to discuss 
primary and abstract political doctrines ; but to 
decide upon the practical and very intelligible 
question of upholding our actual and ancient 
institutions, and of defending them, during an 
unquiet season, against popular restlessness and 
factious intentions. We are ndfc to found an 
Establishment ; — we possess one. We are not 
balancing^ between untried schemes ; but are 
entrusted with the care of institutions com- 
mended to us by our fathers, and which we 
may not break up, or suffer to be broken up, 
without incurring a heavier responsibility than 

F 2 
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we have the means of estimating : it is our sons 
who will weigh our imprudence, arraigm our 
treachery, or contemn our cowm'dice. 

' ' , 

The want of ingenuousness, and of intelli- 
gence, too, that marks the present adVbcacy of 
the voluntary principle, tends to bring into dis- 
credit a m^hty engine of Christian henevi^ence, 
indeed, the only engine that can be relied upon 
for ejecting the vast enterprises of charity which 
our hearts cherish on behalf of mankind at large. 

And let it be remembered that, while we call 
in question this method of' maintaining the 
ministers of religion, and insist upon, -its insuf- 
ficiency, its inequality, and its unhappy, though 
concealed influence, a high praise is, or ought 
to be secured, for the thousands among us who, 
from moderate resources, cheerfully draw what 
they ^aw for the support of their clergy. 
Those who feel more as Englishmen than as 
Churchmen, and more (may we say it) as phi- 
losophers than as religionists, 'will exult in 
reflecting upon the proof which English dissent 
exhibits of the liberality and of the generous 
elastic sentiment that belong to the national 
character. If any attribute these great pecu- 
niary efibrts mainly, or in any great proportion, 

* to the impulse of a factious zeal, they«are utterly 
uninformed of frets, as well as miserably sple- 
netic. The church fund, raised' yearly by the 
Dissenters of all classes, sheds a splendour upon 
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Britain brighter thim -the glitter of her arms : 
heaven thinks it Jo, even if earth has no ey&to 
ste it. 

Or, to .lo0k beyond 4he circl^ of dissent, -the 
voluntary contributions raised in this country 
for relfgious and benevolent purposes, by the 
middle and lower classes, nhiefly, may well dll 
every patriotic breast with the wannest emotions 
of pleasure. Who is so cramped by sectarian 
jealousie^who is so misanthropic — ^who sq cold 
to the glory of his country, as not to exult in 
what the heavily-burdened people of England 
have been doing during the past thirty years, 
and are doing, with unabated generosity? No 
such mighty river of charity has before rolled 
upon earth’s sprface ; and it swells every year : 
if hemmed *in or diminished for a moment, it 
bursts its banks anon, and deepens its q^anncl. 
Before God we do not glory ; for we still do 
less than is our duty: but before men — before 
all other nations, we may modestly say, " Copy 
the pattern we set.” 

If there* are those among us who allow them- 
selves to speak and think with contempt of the 
generous religious enterprises *and the noble 
contributions of our several Christian commu- 
nities, lei^them only transport themselves in idea 
to a distant futurity, and consider in what light 
this large religious benevolence will appear to 
posterity. The men of that future time may be 
vastly more munificent than ourselves ; but cer- 
tainly they will not forget us, their predecessors. 
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who have broke a .path this field or noble 

and expansive good'will, is we who have 
shown what kindly, force thei^ is ,^in., human 
nafure whsn wirpieH b^Christiknit^ : it is^ we 
who have suci^ssfully made the economic expe- 
riments which proves that, let taxatidh reach 
what height it may, and let commercial per- 
plexity lour <over a people as it may, neither 
the one nor the other, nor both in conjunction, 
can ]^epress the elasticity of Christiaii' benevo- 
lence. It is we who have given a lesson of 
arithmetic to the world that will never be for- 
gotten — a new calculus, that will solve all 
probleifis of charity. 

Should it be -attempted to deduct from this 
praise, on the ground of what spme may deem 
the injudicious direction that has been given to 
our zeql in certain instances ; we reply, that this 
is to forget the substance in the circumstance ; 
for what is the chafi* to the wheat ? Even if our 
enterprises had been all fruitless, they were not 
the less great in conception, or sincere in in- 
tention. But tliey have been successful; and 
thousands have blessed England, and her mis- 
sionaries. Na^, if any portion of our praise is 
set off because opr success has ifot been greater, 
we claim it back again, as due to us on another 
*plea ; inasmuch as slender success enhances the 
njerit of perseverance, if the end be good. 
There were Greeks in the age of Themistocles 
who had no eye, or car, or heart, for the glory 
of their country, when liberty and civilization 
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were saved at Thermopyke — Boeotians, born 
on thf soil of Greece, bbt d^titute of its soul.. 
Are there Bnglii^ who can , fret in sectarian 
vexation wMle their ws^-heart^ countrymen 
are, with a costly ‘zeal, diffusing; liberty, and 
civilization, and truth, over the world ? 

These happy and pregnant impulses^ then, are 
not to. be repressed, but encouraged ; and sire 
not to be regarded with jealousy, but with hope- 
ful exultation. Yet we must not so doat upon 
the voluntary principle as to forget common 
sense, or to thinlr it applicable to every thing. 
No ambiguity, in fact, attaches to the course we 
should pursue ; for, while the freest 'scope 
should be given to popular liberality, and, while 
it should be invited (o occupy os large a held as 
it will; we are unquestionably bound to hold 
entire those* more steady resources, actually 
existing, the place of which the voluntary prin- 
ciple is not ready to supply, or for the supplying 
of which it does, not seem well adapted. 

The question of coercive measures, and of 
fiscal enactments, as opposed to the spontaneous 
exertions of the people, presents nearly the 
same conditions, to whatever class of public 
services it relates. . Few of the institutions by 
which social order is maintained might not be 
di^ensed with if mankind generally were good, 
just, and cbnsistently reasonable. What so easy 
or simple as the business of government, if virtue 
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. and moderation wert'prflll^nt ? Instances have 
occurred, and others may readily be^ imafiped, 
in/ ivbich genero^; and p^otid^ s^timehts, 
strongly excit^ jt^''^cAliar circum^ances,\iave4 
for a time atje^t, supei^ded the ordinary pro- 
visions of government, -and have remanded itS' 
co'mpulsdry fqrces. Nothings absolutely forbids 
oiilr looking forward to an age when prisons 
shall Crumble into ruin, the military art be for- 
gotten, the tax-gatherer lose his office, and the 
small residue of public expenditure amply 
and. securely provided for by the unprompted 
offerings of the people. 

None could deplore such a change, or regret 
the good old times of the sword a;id the chain. 
The voluntary principle, fully, expanded, arfd 
permanently brought into action; would leave 
i^othbig to be wished for in our social condition, 
and little to be done by senates, councils, or 
kings. Towards so happy a state let us t^nd ; 
but tend prudently. Need it be said that pru- 
dence does not alfow the %ptual development of 
>the spontaneous principle^ to be in any case 
anticipated, or the exUting mechanism of govern- 
ment, with its coercive provi^ons, to be taken 
down, until aftqr it has become conspicuous and 
unquestionabl^hat they are no longer necessary. 
Meanwhile, we must endure law audits sanctions. 

Nevertheless, long before the age of universal 
'Wisdom and virtue arrives, there ndf^ be small 
circles within which the sqbstitution of what is 
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voluntary for whaji ^m||alsory, may' safely 
and advantageously^ tak^ plaifteF. Indeed tbet^^ 
are servic^ and j^ctions o^'^fo 'peculiar a sort 
that t!ley must be di^cha%edSnglAtar%'^ or not 
at all. Most of the labours of^harityvare of‘ 
this kind * and, at a first, gtanea, itVould {^pear 
that the offices of jvligion preeminently ask to 
come under the operation of the freest senti* 
ments, and must whdly exclude whatever is not 
in the highest sense generous and elevated. 
But in t|;^s, as in so many instances, theory fails 
to be borne out *by experience; and we. are 
compelled to admit>that the infirmity of hunfan 
nature, the many inconsistencies that attach to 
our opinions and bur conduct, and the way ward- 
n<iss and vehenjenc^ . of the passions, render 
necessary certain modes of proceeding, such as 
our previous* speculative notions would never 
have suggested. • 

The maintenance of the ministers of religion 
we assume to be a case in which experience and 
history ^ve their voto against Ihose lofty schemes 
which w'e might hav6 wished to entertain. Or 
taking the argument on the lowest ground, we 
must at the least ^ affirm that, where a legal pro- 
vision for the clergy actually exists, and has long 
existed, the voluntary system, ]^hich never yet 
has been seen to cover any ebuntry with the 
means of religious instruction, and which is a])t 
not to w^jfk favourably, cannot be allowed, to 
break up that provision. ^ 
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Thu&e who are always appealing to the efficacy 
^of the voluntary {ilinciple in the first, ages of the 
Church, should take care to 'he informed of the 
actual arrang^ents under which !t took*place. 
The pecuniaiyr ’position, of Christian ministers 
duripg the first three centuries was, in its essen- 
tial poiiits, and in «its indirect influence over 
priests as well as people, as unlike to the one, 
as it is to the other of the two modes of clerical 
maintenance that prevail in this country. If the 
system of tithes, and the legal enforcement of a 
definite impost was then unknown ; so likewise 
was the direct dependence of single ministers 
upon' the will, taste, and opinion of single con- 
gregations. No such contempt of the sacred 
office was ever thought of^as is involved in the 
raising of a stipend for the support of a parti- 
cular teacher, elected by the contributors, and 
removable at their pleasure. Submission to 
terms so humiliating was never asked of primi- 
tive pastors or teachers; and wherever it is 
yielded’ to, nothing less than a high rate of per- 
sonal character suffices to secure a necessary 
pastoral authority, or to preserve the integrity 
of Christian doctrine and morals. 

On the other hand, if a clerical body draws 
its support firom a legal provision, and is 
exempted from pecuniary solicitude, and from 
immediate dependence upon the people, it is 
manifest there is needed, and^very well- 
iui(>i'mcd''khd unprejudiced mind will instantly 
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admit it, some strong corrective influence, 'some 
efficient counteipoise^ such.as^hall check tjie 
advance of ^,;^ectilar spirit, and, disturb the 
drowsiness oP worldly tempers. body of 
clergy, at orice exonerated of ,idl^.;Solicitude, 
removed from all dependence, and at the sa^ie 
time sheltered from^ the salutary operation of 
public opinion, or at least. so shielded as to save 
the inert and negligent from real alarms, such a 
body, we say, wants a . stay to its virtue which 
human n^ure may not safely dispense with. 
Ministers of religion* so seated under the hedge, 
may look down upon others, beating the wave^ 
and bless their happier lot ; but all such boasting 
is vain ; the congratulation of those who are at 
eas€ is often, and, assuredly it is so in this in- 
stance, a fatal delusion. To rejoice that we are 
free from every invigorating excitement, and to 
be glad that we are not permitted to breathe the 
open fresh air, is the pitiable solace of a crazed 
hypochondriac. 

Tlie Christian ministry, let us remembei^ may 
forfeit its dignity and its efficiency in more modes 
than one ; and if cashiered of its due influence 
and honour by subserviency to democratic in- 
solence ; on the other side, it surrenders its 
vital power when what is spiritual, divine, im- 
mortal, is treacherously bartered for what is 
temporal and earthly. 

People auij priest ought to be connected by 
some sort of eiFectivc reciprocity: let not the 
priest be the slave of the people ; nor stand in 
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an obsequious relation to a few individuals ; 
neverth^ess, bofh parties should feel that there 
is vitality in ^the bond of their hnion. But we 
here touch dpon matters that moist be more dis- 
tinctly referred to in a fitter place. It must now 
suffice to say that, in consenting to the absolute 
exclusion of the mass of the people from every 
kind of control over church affairs, the clergy 
inflict upon themselves a more serious injury, 
if it be possible, than that which is sustained by 
their flocks. The clergy will regain',a genuine 
influence on the same day bn which the people 
are restored to their natural rights, and their 
chnstian privileges. In truth, both clergy and 
people are the victims, in our English Establish- 
ment, of LAY USURPATIONS, prescriptive indeed, 
and DEAR TO A FEW, hut such as must admit 
correction if they are not to work its ruin. 

a 

We have thus briefly presented to view the 
four main conditions that affect the power of 
hierarchies ; namely, the qu^ity of the religion, 
the national temperament of the people, the 
political position of the clergy in the state, and 
the source *of church revenues. Spiritual des- 
potism, to reach its utmost height, must be 
favoured by each of these conditions that is to 
say, the religion which is the vehicle of it must 
be fraught with superstition — the people must 
have sunk into a servile and sluggish humour — 
the Church roust have got the better of the civil 
power, and the wealth of the country must, with- 
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out regulation or control, be at the command of 
the clei^y. Spiritual despotisn#is necessarily re-y 
dressed, or excluded — when theiplogyis reformed 
— when laming and commerce restore intelli- 
gence and liberty to the people — wh^i the civil 
authority resumes its functions and rights, ,a^ 
friendly reciprocity being established between 
Church and State; and lastly, when the nice 
matter of revenue is well defined, and is set clear 
of the oppo'stte liabilities to disorder that affect it. 

But tbpre are evils that attend the reaction 
by which spiritual despotisms are overthrown. 
These take place — vhen the dread of church 
power, and the jealous resistance of spiritual ^en- 
croachments, lead^ to a rejection, or a virtual 
exclusion of thosQ pot^t principles that impart 
to religion its practical efiSciency, and that invest 
it with a solemn and serious dignity ; — when the 
growth of popular sentiments, and the republican 
feeling, operates to withhold from the clergy so 
much independent authority as is indispensible 
to the feithful discharge of their duties ; — when 
the magistrate, in his caution against the insidious 
advances of clerical ambition, holds the Churdt 
in subserviency to his immediate pleasure, and 
giv<‘s it no leave to exercise its proper legidative 
and administrative functions ; and lastly, when 
the rapacity of Churchmen is guarded against in 
either of those extreme methods of which the 
one tightens too much the dependence of the 
clergy upon their flocks, and the other snaps it. 



SECTION III. 


SKETCrt"'OF ancient HIERARCHIES^ AND THAT OF 
THE JEWS. 

The general subject of sacerdotal power, and 
the abuses to which it is liaBle, cannot be treated 
wth reference merely to modern institutions, 
modern notions, and immediate interests. Nei- 
ther the guiding principles which Jwe have to seek 
for in the New Testamept, nor the real import 
of the allusions made therein to the constitutions 
of Ahe primitive Church, can be itnderstood with- 
out Some knowledge of the notions and usages 
of. the times ; and these involve, not merely 
Jewish but heathen opinions and practices. One 
cannot read a page of the ecclesiastical contro- 
versies of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
without feeling that the reasoning, on both 
jdms, is very often vitiated, cither by the want of 
this sort of information, or by the misuse of it. 

A just conception of the Jewish church polity 
is, we say, indispensible to an understanding of 
the polity of the Christian Church ; and the 
former demands at least a hasty glance at the 
contemporary pagan systems. . 
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Our modem European institutions, civil os 
well as sacred, combine heterogeneous materials, 
of various and accidental origin, and often toot 
so .much composed, as jumbled together by 
the revolutions of ages. On the contrary, the 
ancient oriental polities suggest the idea of homo<- 
geneous abstract conceptions, the products of 
single minds, or of a few minds in concert. The 
former are accumulations, in the rearing of which 
the hand of time is more apparent than the mind 
or purpose of man : but the -latter are, or seem 
to be, digested schemes, whereof the several 
components stand rationally related one to the 
other. Might it be said that the fteedodi of 
E^urope has sprung, in part at least, from the 
accidental construption of our social systems; 
while the despotism of Asia has been the fruit (to 
some extent) of the creative purpose of primeval 
autocrats ? 

Those vast Asiatic structui es, some of which 
have weathered the storms of four thousand years, 
one must believe {o have been planned by com- 
prehensive minds, and moulded by hands strong 
enough to depress or ennoble, at pleasure„.^the 
several classes of the community. ‘ This diih- 
trolimg power appears in some instances to have 
been guided motives of religion, and in others 
to have been drawn from the resources of secular 
authority. Iir truth the oriental governments 
might well enough be classified according as 
they seem to have sprung from the will of the 
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sotidier, the sage, or the priest Wtienever the 
latter Wes the founder of the §tate» every thing is 
made to bear upon sacerdotal prerogative and 
dignity : the natidtt exists for its priests ; not^he 
priests for the nation : religion, and it must be a 
religion t>f tlje darkest colours, is the one reason 
of evei^ law and usage. The land is the pro- 
pcfrty or the gods ; the people are the slaves of 
the gods ;■* and^tne priests are the vicegerents of 
every kind of authority, and the only absolute 
possessors of Me goods of life ; every title except 
theirs is precarious and conditional Such seems 
to have been the idea of the primitive Egyptian 
polity. We should bear this in mind when 
we contemplate the Mosaic institutions. The 
papacy, at the height of its ip:ide, went near to 
realize the same conception : k was the ideal 
which the Church placed before her, and toward 
which she pressed. 

^ut happily there is a weakness inherent in 
this sort of sacerdotal system. A polity founded 
upon religious dogmas does not fail to generate 
schisms ; then the prince, or the soldier, steps 
Inward, cheerfully supported by the least &na- 
tical portion of the people, to arbitrate between 
^the pope and the orthodoxy of Memphis, and 
the pope and the heterodoxy of Thebes. The 
sacerdotal power once broken &y division is 
never restored; the natural equilibrium of 
society returns with force; and the priests 
thenceforward are left in possession of their bare 
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mummies and their indolence. Yet the 
triumphant prince, in thus gaining <tfah> miktery 
ovei;;,superstition, still keeps it in cre^i as a n^es- 
ss^ prop of Ms own autho^fy. This seems to 
have been the i^pursb of events in. ancient Egypt. 

The social structure of > India vfas'iietter de- 
vised than that of Egypt ; and in fact i^ias been 
immortal. The Brahminical, likp the^gyptian 
institutions, must have been framed by^and for the 
sacerdotal order ; but with ^ore skill and mode- 
ration. Whatever might belth^elative pFopor- 
tion between prie'sts and people in India and 
in Egypt, in this latter the undistinguished 
many stood together opposed to the privileged 
few ; but in thejolher, the mass, being distinctly 
severed into portions, was internally balanced,' 
part against part ; and the sacred caste appeared 
rather as a mediator among the rest, than as the 
obnoxious and exclusive possessors of every dig- 
nity. The lowest caste looked to the one mext 
above it, rather than to the highest, with malign 
Impatience; and the two intermediate orders, 
having each its prerogatives .to defend against^ a 
lower, would naturally sustain the highest a^its 
protector. The Eg3rptian hierarchy was raised 
alol't as if on the top of an obelisk ; that obelisk 
received a ^ shock, and fell; but the wary 
Brahmin took his station on the summit of a 
broad based pyramid, and there he has securely 
reposed while every thing else mundane has been 
upturned. 


G 
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It is in Thibet that the idea of a hierocracy 
has been-i^alized in the most complete manner. 
When the Romanist compares his own system 
with this, between which and his own the resem- 
blance is too remarkable t6 escape notice, he 
feels how much that Asiatic despotism'' has the 
advantagiQ over the European. For example, 
the one has had to deal only with the inert and 
stupid Mongul and Tartar, while the other has 
been contending against the native spirit and 
energy of the western nations. Again, the reli- 
gion of Thibet has commanded, without control, 
the boundless resources of error ; but the bane 
of the Romish Church, and the occasion of most 
of its difficulties and its dangers, <^has been its 
Connexion with Christianity, and its possession of 
books of acknowledged authority, which could 
neither be destroyed, concealed, *nor so inter- 
preted’as to consist with its doctrines and prac- 
tices» The Grand Lama has slept upon his sofa, 
while his brother of Rome has been racked with 

t 

anxieties in repressing heresy after heresy. Once 
morf, by boldly assuming the doctrine of an 
actahl indwelling of the divinity in the person 
of the sovereign pontiff, and by keeping him 
close in his closet, and sealing his lips, the reli- 
gion of Thibet has secured a far more profound 
submission and reverence from its votaries than 
; could be challenged by the mere Vicar of God. 

China and Thibet stand opposed as extreme 
instances, in matters of religion : in the former 
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the secular spirit has gained the ascendency, and 
religion is a mere appendage to the %iachinery 
of government. All that is vital in the rel^on 
of China is embodied in that 'sentiment of which 
the emperor is^ the ’object, as the father of his 
people. 

Druidism passed away, not only l^ecause it 
occupied a soil destined to, civilization ; but 
because it brought sanguinary' ijtes into northern 
latitudes, where life bears a, far higher value than 
it does within the tropics, and where cnielties 
are therefore so much the more horrible. The 

i 

religion of the umbrageous wilderness could not 
but disappear very soon after industry hadibegun 
to trench upon the skirts of the forest ; and the 
axe that admitt^ th^ light of Uie sun into sacred 
glooms frightened away the murky divinity that 
had brooded hi the shade. Druidism took shelter 
under an oak, where it could make no stand when 
the force of opinion failed it; but Brahminism — 
its parent, chose its home in palaces of marble, 

and in temples that served it as fortresses. 

♦ 

But we do not reach the ground of rational 
comparison with things related *to ourselves 
until we come to those regions where genuine 
civilization has taken root. Judaism excepted, 
nothing Asiatic carries an inference practically 
applicable to Qur European and modem interests. 

Although the early history of Greece presents 
particular instances of what has been called 

o 2 
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codification, or the entire modelling of the social 
elements at a certain time, and hf certain per- 
sons, yet the Grecian politics and manners 
and religious system, taken at large, were 
(like those of modern Europe) a various 
product of very many accidental causes, roo- 
^fying tl}e intellectual and moral character 
of the race. This race was far too active and 
masculine in its ^temperament to yield itself to 
the plastic hand either of sage or priest, in any 
such manner as took place among the Asiatic 
nations. The Greeks, especially in the times 
preceding the Peloponnesian war, wore emi- 
nently a religious people : their religion entered 
into every part of the economy <»of life, pri- 
vate and public : nevertheless it did not place a 
despotic power in the hands of the spcerdotal 
order. The religion was not devisCd or imposed 
for the' sake of the priests, or with any view to 
their advantage ; — they were its ministers, not its 
masters. On all occasions the religion was more 
regarded than the priests : the people preserved 
tha(; sincere homage which they paid to the gods, 
clear of any cringing to the interpreters 
and servants of the divinity. The priests — ^and 
this is a most important circumstance, were not 
all in all, as mediators between heaven and 
earth; for their ‘functions might be discharged 
by others without sacrilege: the doctrine of an 
.incommunicable sacredness, and an inviolable 
fnrerogative was not admitted. On emergencies. 
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at least, the highest offices of piety were per- 
formed by cliie& and princes; and .thus the 
chord of spiritual despotism was cut. 

If we look to the period previous to the dif- 
fusion of a sophistical and sophisticating philo- 
sophy, and while genuine sentiiqents were still 
prevalent in the higher as well as the lower 
classes, we shall find that, though the priestly 
order performed duties highly thought of, and 
were themselves respected for the sake of 
their office, yet the due' performance of those 
duties was. not h*eld to demand any very emi- 
nent personal qualities or talents ; or, at any 
rate, not those particular accomplishments or 
virtues whioli were the objects either of popu- 
lar admiration or qf philosophic esteem. For 
examples of* patriotic magnanimity and self- 
denying probity the people did not look ta their 
|)riests, any more than they did to thefi* gods : 
for this purpose their eye was directed not to 
the temple, but to the senate or the field. 
Then, so far as religion ,was considered in 
connexion with abstract truth, it belonged 
altogether to the province not of the poi^t, 
but of the sage : the servants * of the gods 
were the last men that were supposed to 
hold any commerce with great and sublime 
principles, or with the preempts of universal 
morality. Again ; the education of youth was 
entrusted not to them, but to the professors 
of secular arts — rhetoric and gymnastics. Even 
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for fresh and animating impressions of the 
ideality and^the poetry of their religion, it was 
not to the ministers of religion, but to their 
poets, dramatists, sculptors, and painters, that 
the Greeks had recourse. ' And, to sum up 
all, that personal sanctity which the minis- 
ters of the gods were expected to possess, 
was by no means a quality analogous to the 
virtues of common life : it was not a perfection 
of the same order; nor could it secure the 
regards of those among the people who as- 
pired to goodness, temperance, and justice. 
The sanctity of the priest, even when allowed 
to be*faultless, could not recommend itself as 
exemplary; or it was exemplary .only within 
the precincts of the temple. This holiness was 
symbolical rather than positive;’ and it con- 
ferred upon its possessors a distinction neither 
envied *nor sought after. As the young and 
emulous Greek would far rather have shone 
in glittering arms and armour than clothe 
himself, if he could, in the twinkling splen- 
dour of the stars, so would he choose any praise 
socgaer than covet the mortifying purity of the 
ministers of Heaven. 

Sacerdotal power has ordinarily hinged upon 
two functions of interpretation — namely, that 
of sacred books/ and that of futurity. But 
the Greeks had no ancient canonical writings ; 
no written rule of belief and duty. They 
were indeed intensely curious of futurity, and 
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this passion, sunong 'no people more eager 
or universal, was largely provided for by the 
numerous oracular institutions of the mother 
country, and of hellenic Asia. Yet even in 
this instance the influence which might have 
accrued *to the priests was much curtailed : 
first, by the opinion that the priests and priest- 
esses of the oracular temples were nothing 
more than involuntary subjects of the divine 
inflation ; and secondly, by the generally 
divulged secret of the corrupt obsequidusness 
of the oracle t<J‘ the will of statesmen on 
special occasions. Much scepticism attempered 
the popular infatuation on this subject^ and 
the luckless .priest, whenever a tampering with 
him was detecfpd or supposed, sustained the 
whole of the nbloquy, which in justice should 
have been shared by the chief who wa§ the 
author of the sacrilege, and by the god who 
connived at it. 

The sacerdotal order, among the Greeks, 
although thus circumscribed and shut out from 
the possibility of eflectiug spiritual usurpations, 
was neither trampled upon, nor exposed to Jju- 
mlliations and difficulties of that soft which dnves 
it lo pervert religion for base and selfish purposes. 
The priests received a sufficient maintenance; 
and in a manner neither precarious to them- 
selves, nor vexatious to the people. 

What has been said of the Grecian worship • 
and {>ricsthood, is, with some modifications. 
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applicable to the Roman., i^he religion was 
substantially the same, tho^^l'more serious and 
stern, and more barbaric, ai^ far less fraught 
with beauty and poetry. If the greater gravity 
and intentness of the people, and the strength 
and depth of their passions, might seen^^o render 
them more lit subjects of ghostly inllu^ce than 
were the Greeks, yet the greater energy of the 
race, their eminent good sense, and constant 
attachment to certain fixed principles of political 
expediency, |ally counterpoised any dispositions 
which the ministers of religioi^ight have turned 
to their advantage. It was in conformity with 
the spirit of the political and military economy 
of the Roman state, that the chie,f magistrate 
was head of the Church (if we. may borrow the 
phrase). This arrangement effectively excludes 
spiritual despotism ; at least in its indefinite ad- 
vances, if not always in its single proceedings. 

Yet it must be vain to look for an auspicious 
sacerdotal institute where there are few elements 
of truth in the religion of a people ; on the other 
hand, if in any quarter we meet with such, an 
institute, we ought to hold its existence as a 
strong presumptive proof of the excellence and 
genuineness of the religion. A full exhibition, 
in all its bearings, of the Mosaic hierarchy, and 
a fair comparison of it with the several contem- 
porary religious ))olitics of the nations, would 
yield an argument in favour of the divine lega- 
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tion of the Jewisk^ legislator, not easily over- 
thrown. Such an'igmment, however,, is not to 
be condensed witl^ a narrow compass. Our 
present subject demands only a brief notice of 
some main particulars. 

The fallacious and absurd use that has been 
made of ;|^e instance of the Jewish hierarchy in 
the controversy on church government,’ stands 
in the way of a legitimate and profitable appeal 
to it. We must endeavour to forget, as well 
the unsound arguti^nt of the upholders of high 
clerical pretension^^s the unsound ¥eply to that 
argument, while we contemplate what surely 
.must at all times be an edifying object — namely, 
a national religious polity, springing direct from 
Infinite wisdom ^nd beneficence. Grant that an 
institution, established for a special purpose, and 
in a particular country, must not be taken as a 
model for analogous institutions in other ages and 
countries ; yet, assuredly, a divinely originated 
economy must be held to invtjlve, at the least, 
some few universal principles, convertible, with 
due modification, to other instances. It will be 
strange indeed if a combination of religious and 
secular elements, moulded by the Very hand of 
God, should be found to yield to our modern 
eyes no instruction, or none of practical import. 
Far from admitting so irreverent a supposition, 
we shouhl boldly advance the principle that, the 
Mosaic sacerdotal institute, stripped of whatever 
was special and temporary, and reduced to its 
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pure ideal, or abstract value, would furnish the 
best possible groundwork of a national religious 
polity; and it may readily be shewn, that no 
permanent or universal rule of the Christian dis- 
pensation prohibits the use it might seem expe- 
dient to make of such a pattern. ^ 

It is not easy to form an adequate conception 
of the happy aspect and actual beneficial opera- 
tion of the Mosaic sacerdotal institute. In truth, 
all our notions of the Jewish commonwealth are 
received under a disadvantage, from the circum- 
stance of their reaching us through the channel 
of inspired history. The inflexible integrity of 
the rucord, and its comminative intention, throws 
a dark colour over the general ^cene. If we 
knew nothing more of a mi^h than what we 
might gather from the lips of h's severe incud 
and. admonitor, we might think ''Some of the 
most ^drtuous of mankind to be the most faulty 
and nnamiablp. In reading the history of other 
nations, we see the things of the world in the 
world’s light: but Jewish affairs we look at in 
the light of heaven ; and what otherwise might 
appear fair, stands forward only as reprehen- 
sible. ^ 

Not one of the Jewish writers, whether histo- 
rian or prophet, is the eulogist of his nation, or 
speaks of Israel as the Greeks of Greece, or the 
Romans of Rome. How different would be our 
impressions of the ancient people of Palestine, if 
some candid Herodotus had left us a 'description 
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of them, such as they must l^ivc appeared to 
a stranger in the h^ht era of their, history, 
and when compared with their immediate neigh- 
bours. There is good reason to believe that, 
for diffused enjoyment and personal liberty, 
for elevatf^p qf sentiment, and purity of man- 
ners, no contempora^ nation could offer any 
such spectacle df popular felicity. * 

The extreme brevity of the inspired histo- 
rians, and the prominence given by them to 
single incidents, operate to deprive us of what 
might be called our%hronological consciousness ; 
and we forget that, while running over a few 
chapters, we have traversed ages, and diave 
leaped period^ exceeding the duration of some 
mighty empires. \ Certain seasons of calamity 
excepted, the Jewish commonwealth rested on 
the soil, and chffused among a numerous people 
a large measure of such felicity as earth admits 
of, during a much longer track pf time than 
has yet been granted to British greatness ; and 
longer than can*be claimed for the splendour 
of Grecian liberties and arts; and longer thw 
was allowed to the foreign power of Rome. 
During at least seven hundred years, Palestine 
was probably richer in human happiness than 
any otKer spot upon earth has ever been. 

Considered in their secular aspect, the cha- 
racteristic principle of the Mosaic Institutions 
was the private good of the people. Whatever 
the form of the polity might bo, the spirit of 
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it was, in the |>est sense, popular; since the 
security,., the competence, and the personal 
dignity, and the enjoyiaents of every son of 
Abraham was the ruling intention of every 
enactment. Redeemed from the furnaces of 
'Egypt, and led into a land flowing' with milk 
and honey, the economy of soraal life was so 
constructed as to yield the fleatest possible 
amount of plenty and {Pleasure to every citizen. 
Every man who had sprung from the loins of 
Abraham was noble ; and the forfeiture o^^ that 
patrimony which enabled him to support the^ 
simple honours of his birth was a desperate 
calamity, guarded against by extraordinary pro-''* 
visions. The motto of the commonwealth was 
— ‘ Every man under his vine, and under his 
fig-tree ; none daring to |nake him afi-aid.’ To 
eat the £a.t of the land, to make his heart merry 
with .the wine, and to render praise to God, 
duty to the priest, and a generous portion to 
the fatherless, the widow, a^ the stranger, was 
the precept and p' ivilege of all. 

Neither national aggrandizement, or conquest 
and foreign empire, nor ihe accumulation of 
wealth by tiade, nor the cultivation of arts and 
philosophy, was aimed at in the Jewish code; 
but rhther the tranquil happiness and the do- 
mestic integrity of every I^aelitish home. The 
Law was a blessing for the basket and the 
store, for the bed and the table. God’s polity 
was like God's world, in the constitution of 
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which the greatest possible epjoyment of the 
greatest possible number is the sovereggn rule. 

Come dnd sit at m}| table, and taste of my 
dainties,” was the invitation of Jehovah to the 
people of his choice { and if they had not per- 
versely tuf^ed^side to snatch poisons from the 
tables of demims, no happiness would have been 
comparable to mcirs: ' * 

In harmony with tfe scheme of beneficence, 
the sacerdotal institute had altogether a benign 
aiSp^t toward* the people. * The priests, them- 
selves secured of • dbmpetency, and curtailed of 
no natural enjoyment, had no motive, either for 
grudging^the happiness of others, or for trench- 
ing upon the common liberties : on the contrary, 
their own wealth ^nd ease expressed, and flowed 
from, the , prosperity gf the state. Among the 
Asiatic hierarchies, that of the Jews occupied a 
middle ground ; for it was neither predominant ^ 
nor degraded: the nation did not. exist for the 
priests ; nor were ffie priests the obsequious de- 
pendents, either of the monarch or the pepple. 

In considering the position and influence of 
the sacerdotal ordeir in the Hebrew polity, we 
have, in the first place, to take notice of the 
character *of the religion entrusted to its care, 
which afforded fewer means of sustaining ghostly 
power than* perhaps* any other system, ancient 
or modern. No scheme of belief and wonsbip 
has drawn so little upon the undefined terrors 
of the invisible world; none has said less of 
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futurity — an extra-mundane futurity. The views 
it opens^ the motives it urges, the hopes it 
awakens, the fears it instils, are all terrestrial 
and temporary. Whatever the Jewish nation 
might surmise or know cohceming a future life, 
and an unseen economy, their laws* and their 
worship did not rest upon any such foundation ; 
and their priests, as such, were .not empowered 
to wield the terrible weapons of spiritual excite- 
ment. The priests did not^tand before the 
people as the privileged holders df impenetrable 
and portentous mysteries, of which it was at 
their discretion to deal out a portion or not. 
The I clergy possessed no immeasurable supe- 
riority of knowledge over the laity: what ^e 
priests knqw, the people mighty' know, and ought 
to know^from the priestJ The„ one party did 
not grasp the immortal destinies* of the other. 
The priest might adjudge to deatli, but not 
to perdition;^ and to death only in cases well 
definedv^i 

Mo^ spoke of the Almighty as the Creator 
and Governor of the visible world ; as the Giver 
of all good things; as th^ righteous adminis- 
trator of human ahairs, immediately rewarding 
those who fear Him and keep his command- 
ments, and as punishing the refractory, either 
on the spot, or in the persohs of theiv posterity. 
Every thing was marked out, circumscribed, 
and fixed in their theology; and therefore it 
was an unfit material of spiritual despotism. 
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Nor should we &il to notice the singular &ct» 
that the prescience of future mundane events, 
a pretence to which hf^ been so mighty an 
engine of priestly pi^er, was (so far as granted 
at all) conveyed through the instrumentality gf 
an extra-Sacerdotal class, namely, that of the 
prophets, who were indiscriminately of every 
tribe, tmd who, even when of Levitical origin, 
derived none of their special authority from the 
hands of the sup^ors of ^heir own order. 

Oh insufticitht grounds, *and without staying 
to' consider actual r&cts, divines have affirmed, 
w^iat infidels have eagerly caught at, and are 
still repeating now the hundredth time — napnely, 
tl^t the religion of the Jews was severe and 
gloomy. Severest could not be, when temporal 
felicity wa,^ constantlj^^held up before the people 
as their portion, and as the immediate fruit of 
obedience. Severe it was not, while the jlivine 
placability was proclaintpd in every rite, and 
while propitiation was the grand purpose of all 
worship. Glooifiy it could not be, abs||Euning 
as it did from the terrors of the unseen world : 
yes, but it was glo(^y, as the silvery dawn is 
gloomy when we think of its shadows in com- 
parison with the splendours of noon. 

Never has there been a religion, ancient or 
modem, imder which a man might on easier 
terms live piously and happily. No reli^on 
has afforded so few excitements to vague de- 
spondency. If it has been a not infrequent 
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case for melancholic, minds to be seized witii 
the fren^jr of religiohs dei^pair,/ we doubt if 
ever such aii instance jgnbcuited u^der p^mitive 
Judaism. It was only w™i he entertiulfed the 
liorror-fraught demonolo^^Oi^ thei Canaapitish 
tribes, that the son of .^rahatii^.^6utd become 
thd^ victim of moody terrors. This Judaism 
then wds not tlfe system on which' to build 
spiritual despotism. ^ 

l^or did the nati 9 nal 'tejpperament favour 
any such usurpations. If we*^! the JeWs — 
Orientals, we must exclude Jfrom the term 
the notions usually attached to ^ of indolent 
laxity, or of a ^rln^^% servility m disposition. 
In reading the historical books of the Old Sr 
lament, commencing with the book of Judges, 
one gamers from the wHole ao impression of 
a people high spirited and impassioned; yet 
sedate and brih ; dignified in manners^ vigorous 
in action, steady in p^^ose, rich in axiomatic 
.good s(|^e, and terse in expressibn ; and espe- 
cially |rarm and true iu domestic sentiment, and 
keen in every feeling of honour, ^'hey took 
to themselves a monardh|pl government; but 
their usages' were dem 'cratic ; they bore the 
burden of kingly rule, tilT it reached a galling 
weight, and then the cry was alwe^s,* “ To 
you/ tents, O Israel.” The anitababylonish 
Jews were not the plas^ stuff an ambitious 
hierarch would have chosen to work upon. 

The position of the Jewish , priesthood in 
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relation to tho commnnity/^ and Ini relation to 
the civil ^t|^<irit;^ deserves especi^ -regard.' 

A main ehxumst^^ to be set bfT, in taking 
accaidit of the dufim, 'dignities, political influ- 
ence, and feverilie^ of .the Levitical tnbe, ' is 
that combiiSajlion of%inction8, civil and sagred, 
which they sustained. The priests and Levites 
were nottnbiisters of religion merely. Besides 
dischi^rging the various and.veiy laborious ser- 
vices of public ^rship^and beside® impdi'ting 
religious instf^tipn to the mass of the people ; 
the sacerdotal, and semi^«acerdotal orders, per- 
formed, the ^uty of anu^i'i^sd force, or gar- 
rison of the temple, and OT*a body-guard fo the 
npnarch. Upon them also, or upon them chiefly, 
devolved the a^in\^tration and interpretation 
of civil and criminal .law, and the b||iincss of 
courts of justice. Moreover, as it seems/ the 
priests were originally tjbe professors oP medi- 
cine, and, from a naftfral extension of the 
delicate offices entrusted to them in^everal 
medico-judicial instances, were compelled to 
acquire a Kind of ^qwledge which none can 
possess and remain ^e; The, priests too, were 
the only depositaries of general learning, and 
the copiers of books. Now if the exercise of 
so many functions might appear to place jvast 
power in the hands of a single order, it will 
be found, in the actii^ working of the social 
machine, that this very multiplicity of Ijibours, 
and this intimate blending of the priests with 

n 
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the people, in all the occasions of common 
life, operates much mcnre to break down and 
moderate, than to build lip and aggravate 
ghostly tyranny. The turnon people have 
never been so thoroughly' enslai^ by .any 
(nieista as by those tSFected^tin ulter ^o- 
ranee of^ all^'^undane af&irs, and who spent, 
or pi[ofessed^.^o spend, their days'^nd nigtits in 
seraphic abstraction. The people shoi^ not 
then- look^^ith too n^h je^i^ at those en* 
gagements which midce their mlmSters one with 
t^iemselves, and which withdraw^them a little 
from the closet ahd t^ conclave. ^ 

In 'calculatings thdr%)re, the proportion borne 
by the priests and Levites to the oommunity^r 
the amount of their revennes, we mustsmt think 
of eitherils we should if nothing more had been 
required of them than to give attendance at 
the altar. Take what .^example we please, of a 
civilized community, aM reckon all the learned 
professl^s in a mass, not omitting the ministers 
of state, and the guards of the palace, and we 
shall And the number^^ .exceed, in propor- 
tion, that of the,Levitf<^[||pbe ; and the aggre- 
gate revenues and salaries of all these professions, 
vastly to surpass those of the Jewish clergy. 
The entire instance fails then in a^licability 
to the 'circumstances of any modem people. 
Nothing can be more .f^posterous than the 
aipimentative use that has so. often been made 
of the Mosaic institutions, in 'this particular. 
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Let a tenth of the rents and income of any 
community be taken, and shared anit>ng all the 
professions, the clcr^^ taking only their propor- 
tion of this tithe» ^d then the procedure will 
bear some analbg^ to the Jewish tithe system. 

No OTgunfentativ^^refeifence, pipreoypyi to the 
Mosaic sac^dotal institute can!^ fairly be made, 
until after«wfe have set off the j^pital <^cum- 
stancc'that the piiesthood was hereditary, and 
therefore ii^gp^tive iSf personal:.qualittes or 
qualificatioireffpere physical integrity excepted). 
None would, pretend that, in the case of the 
Christian ministry, in^idual fitness for the 
office, together with air niental and mot^al dis- 
positions, should be so merged .as is implied in 
adaptiing'ihe horeditary principle to the clerical 
order. This icircumstonce indicates i||pne essen- 
tial dissimilJLrity between (he Jewish and Chris- 
tian schemes; and shojuld make us caulious in 
carrying inferences fr^ the one eccpiomy to 
the other. Nevertheless this dissirailOTity must 
not be ^bought of as if it involved a total 
want of analogy we ought to recollect 

that, as a wide cili^lt of various employments 
devolved upon the Levitical tribe, and the 
Aaronic family, there would naturally take 
place allotment or distribution of offices, 
according to the talents and dispositions of 
individuals ; the n^re intellectual and sedate 
assuming to themselves the duties of religious 
teachers, v#hile the more active betook them- 
H 2 
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selves to secular employ n^nts. To a certain 
extent therefore, it yi^uld still be true that the 
ministers of "religio^ would be such, not menely 
by accident of^ birth, but by^ fitness of talent 
and temper; though certainly not in any case 
l)y popul|r ele^ion. . 

Allpwance-^ade for the two ^^ve-ndmed 
peculi^tities of -Uie Jewish priesthood, the fol- 
lowing maiQ;^conditioni^ttaching to it seem to 
deserve attetftion. — 

The first of these condition:^ is Jb® important 
one, that, under Ibis divine economy the mini- 
sters <5f religion, as Elated to the' people for 
whom they were to act on the pp,rt of God, 
and upon whoib’they w'ere^to pnforc^the law, 
stood ab^lutcly independent ofu popufar will 
and caprice, as well in regard frt) pecuniary 
supporl^, as to appointment and removal. If 
there be something that is special and acci- 
dental in this arrangement, th^e is surely 
something of abstract jmnciple m it also. The 
original justice of the t}|b^ produce, as an 
equivalent for a twelfth'^m^ of the land due 
to the tribe of Levi, d ;es not affect the sort 
of inference which we deem it warrantable to 
draw firqpi the fact. Used as a rut^ of^ pro- 
portion^ applicable to thq^ clergy ih Christian 
countries, nothing (as v^have already said) 
can be more absurd. This nugatory inference 
excluded, we yet seem borne ou^^ assuming 
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that the abstract p«inci{jle of a national esta- 
blishment, involving a and ^deiined pro- 

vision for the Tniqjstcrs of religion, and securing 
also their independence of popul^ .caprice, must 
not bc^spo^n of as es^ntiajly humoral, or as 
universally inexpe<jient^\nd ipq>mpa^le with 
those relati^ sentiments thatjj|[lQal4 connect 
the pastor and his flock. When:^he?‘ difficulties 
that attend the general question of a provi^on 
for the clergyvare felt, 4%at can ,be pUpre natural, 
on the part of religious minds, than to* turn 
toward a heaven-descended .^couomy ; and if 
restrained by peculiar ^onsMerations from a 
close imitation of this pattern, it will be strange 
indeed if we* do^ not grant it tot,h^ entitled to the 
smallest %efereflcc, while employed in working 
the abstract^theorem of a church poh%. But it 
may be predicted that this divine example will 
acquire a much higher .authority than hitherto 
it has possessed, when, 6n the one hand, it shall 
cease to betihwy more distorted and '^abused in 
vindication of tithes, and of certain despotic 
church maxims ; the other hand, when 

the conceit which^nas been entertained, that 
the Christian system stands positively opposed 
to any such arrangement, shall be dissipated. It 
is surely ‘a. singular inconsistency on»'|'lhe part 
of some who, while |i|ernly affirming the autho- 
rity of Mosaic in^utions in certain points, 
absolutely Refuse permission to make any sort 
of use of Ihe great . principle of the Mosaic 
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ecdnomy in relation ta.the ministers of religion. 
In all poicn:^ ought we not alike to drop'^rhat 
is special in the Jewish poli^, and to respikt, 
and if 'practicablej, to imitate what appears to 
spring from some univdesal axiom ? 

Secondly. Ihe ind^ndence and the com- 
petence Qjf>,t;hf Jew&h priesthood being thus 
secured by ad^ endowment of lan^ and towns, 
an^ b^ imposts,' precisely defined, scope was yet 
^ven to the^ spontaneous affection of the people 
toward their teachers, and to their zeal also 
on special occasions, where no danger was to 
be expected, and where public spirit was likely 
to meet the demand made upon it. There was 
an annual gratuity to the priests,' left to the 
liberality of the people ; and such as i^ght give 
excitemciff to pious regard toward them, and 
open'the way for reciprocal feelings on the part 
of the clergy. But beside this, it was the usage 
of the Jewish Church, following the example 
first set by Moses, to appeal t(i*dhe religious 
generosity of the nation whenever the house 
of God needed extensiv^l^airs, or was to be 
re-edified. Without souieroch call upon the 
sentiments of devout patriotism, a people can 
hardly fail to become indifferent to. religion, 
and todts public offices, which they & not feel 
to be jp any active sense .Jtheir own. We may 
well observe, in the instandb before us, the just 
appreciation it implies of the ordinary impulses 
of human nature. When an obj^ of visible 
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importance and happy i»pect can be suddenly 
presented to the public ihind, there is* no heed 
to be anxious for the result. *Al generous 
enthusiasm is sure^o be enkindled^ and will pro- 
bably overpass the'nece^ities of .the occasion. 
So it was in ’irepeated in^nces y^ith the Jewish 
people. The erection or repair-bf Sfurred struc- 
tures might; almost ' always. Be, confidently 
thrown upon voluntary contributions. The 
permanent support of those who are to minister 
within them involves greater difficulties. 

Thirdly. A circumstance already adverted to 
is of so much importance as to demand more 
explicit mention : we mean that counterpoise 
of church infipence which sprung from the 
operatioimif th^ Prqphetic Function. It is the 
exclusive possession and the irrespoi^ible con- 
trol of all kihds-of spiritual power which enables 
a hierarchy to digest its plans of encroachment, 
and to achieve gradual usuipations. No such 
exclusive domination was permitted to the 
Jewish clergy. An unfailing succession of in- 
spired men, sometimg|’mem^rs of the Aaronic 
house, but more ^i^n not, stood up as the 
immediate ministers of Jehovah, dealing rebuke, 
with high intrepidity, on all sides ; and assailing 
the vices*' or the remissness, as well - of the 
priests, as of the princes, or the sovereign. 
The high-priest could never call him^iblf the 
viCAE OF Goo, or the ultimate authority, firom 
whose decSSons there could be no appeal. 
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Whatever scheme of aggrandizement for his 
oiifer ' an • ambitious liierari^ inight meditate, 
he could never for a moment secure li^ihself 
against the .i;h&ndering repr^f of some extrar 
sacerdotal v.qice, the>%pealing of which must 
have shattered tSs de^^es. This 'counterpoise, 
or rather .eo^|;^iv^ Iqrming as it did a per- 
manent pro^ion in the' Jewish church polity, 
deseryes to be especially noticed in its relation 
to' the hereditary tenure of the pontifical dig- 
nity. Into what condition, short of an into- 
lerable spiritual despotism, could any community 
fall, among whom there existed an hereditary 
pontificate, not checked in some very efficacious 
manner ? ' Or how much power would be left to < 
the civil magistrate who should sway his- sceptre 
under thOk shade of an inherited prelacy ? A 
popcy the lineal descendant of po^es, and the 
progenitor of popes, would be a despot such 
as the world has never seen. In this sense it 
was well for Europe that the Romish clergy 
condemned themselves to celibacy. It is worthy 
of remark that, soon fiftei the prophetic func- 
tion failed ‘among the J^^/the pontifical dig- 
nity ceased to descend from father to son ; or 
even to be held for life. 

Lastly, we have to take account of that 
balance of power, and that reciprocal corrective 
influence, which subsisted ' between the priest- 
hood and the monarchy, in the Jewish state ; 
^ch exerting over the other a control, bene- 
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ficial to each, to J;he ct);iipunit3r. Beside 
their i^per spintuaf authority with^th&'people, 
which katurally tendered the civil and'mi^tary 
power, the priests '%nd Ljvites vr^e the aris- 
tocracy — the barons ant^ the knights of the 
commonwealth. It wa^^hey" who hs^ an 
interest in the institutions of tounrir of 
a definite sort, and which impelled, them to 
resist inrovations and encroachments, whether 
attempted by the peoples or the monarch. A 
privileged order, accustomed to meet in con- 
vocation, becomes inevitably, whatever its par- 
ticular functions may be, the guardian of the 
state, and the vigilant observer of all changes. 
iSeveral actuabin^ances are recorded, and others 
no doubt- occurred, in which the constancy and 
patriotism of ^e priests saved the state, and 
barred the wa'^ of a tyrant. 

On the other hand, the sacerdotal order itself 
stood in awe of the monarch ; and on many 
remarkable occasions, received from his hand a 
vigorous treatment, necessary, and highly bene- 
ficial. The lapse of time never fails to break 
down the purity arid ifitegrity of a Sacerdotal 
body. Secular motives insensibly supplant 
high principles; the earthly prevails over the 
heavenly ’element. But a hierarchy never 
reforms itself; — no corporation regenerates by 
spontaneous energy : It must be brought back 
to duty and virtue by a hand from without. No 
provtsiun of ^e Mosaic law had authorised this 
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^ort of reform ; yet it l;ad become the salutary 
usage of. the state foir strqj|^>mmded and.^us 
sovere^s to do for the Church, the 

Churdh will not do for hdhelf, and what the 
people either do nol^care' to attempt, or have 
no means ‘ effectii^. A main characteristic 
of Jewish; h)i^ry is Church Reform, again 
anch. a^i^^roHght «lMut by thb civil power. 
And never are such reforms recorded otherwise 
than in terms of commendation ; never are they 
reservedly mentioned,^ as happy, but illicit intru- 
sions upon things sacred. The inspired writers do 
not seem to have come to the knowledge of the 
transcendant doctrine, that corruptions and^uses 
are sacred, or can ever deserve reye|ence. j, 
Why the examples of Daijid, Asa,. Jehosha- 
phat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, should not be re- 
garded as imitable, as well as admirable, it is 
not (^y to say. Our notions of wisdom and 
public virtue must, surely be distorted when 
we deny that a monarch, alivcf.^o the highest 
interests of the state, and to the welfare of 
his people, acts laudab|^ when he directs the 
public force against glaring-' church abuses, and 
calls upon the ministcis of religion, in a tone 
they dare not slight, to amend their ways, to 
forsake covetousness, and to tend their flocks. 
Except for the piety and zeal of several kingly 
refori^ers, the Mosaic institutions, and with 
them the knowledge * and worship of Jehovah, 
would in an early age have utterly dui^^ared. 
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Whatever practical use ,we. may ,ch6ose to 
make of this aocii^t ipK>del of ecclesiasticalpolityt 
we sufelty cannot r^use it our ^miratidh. ^ Or 
if its actual arrangenfeiits be^adj[ud^e^ altogether 
inapplicab^ to Christian jeuntnes'^ modem 
times, at least those gene|^ axioms, li'j^on which 
it was reared mpst deserve regard ^-for itjS im- 
possible to admit the divmO originati^*0f J^is 
scheme, and at the same time to a^rm that its 
fiindamental principles arp out of harmony with 
human nature, and not in*dny sense capable of 
extension from one 'people and age to another. 
What then were these rudiments of the Jewish 
church polity? We assume that they may be 
deduced to tiio fo^owing articles, namely — The 
independence of the priests in relation to the 
people ; — space •and excitement for the senti- 
ments of religfous public spirit ; — a partition, of 
religious influence between the hierarchy and 
some other pa^ty; or, as . interpreted into a 
modem sense,4'j>erfect liberty of animadversion 
upon clerical conduct, exercised by persons not 
of the clerical order; — 9 ki effective independence 
of the clergy in relation to the civil power; — and 
lastly, a reciprocal authority in the' magistrate, 
exercisjpd over the Church on occasions of mani- 
fest necessity. We are bold to conjecture that 
an ecclesiastical polity founded upon these con- 
ditions would at once secure a just and necessary 
aiithority to the ministers' of religion, and pre- 
clude spirit!^ usurpations; that it would contain 
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within itself the springs of periodic redbvation, 
• without which nd system, hoW perfect sq^ver in 
its original scl^eine, can float down tho'current 
of time: and thfit it would exert an effective and 
salutary .influence, q|ot merely like our present 
systems, over portions of the comn^nity; but 
over the vdiOle; and would i^art a religious 
character .to public acts, both of the legislature 
and the*^ministration. 

' 4 ' . » 

During the ages 'that elapsed between the 
building of the second tenlplc and its demoli- 
tion, every thing in the Jewish » state had shifted 
position. Six hundred years is a period that 
imparts a new character to all^ but the most inert 
masses. Judaism was not an inert mass, like 
'the vast despotisms of Asia, nor did even the 
sanction of the Divine authority preserve it from 
change. Whatever has life has eras and evolu- 
tions. Even Christianity has exhibited, and will 
probably yet exhibit," this symptbm of vitality. 

Passing over at a leap the gradual induction 
of political, ecclesiastical, and moral changes, we 
find firmly established limong the Jews, in the' 
time of Christ and his apostles, what well deserves 
the appellation of spiritual despotism.^ The 
common people superstitious, fanatic&l, scrupu- 
lous, licentious, were held in vilifying subservi- 
ence to the arrogance, the rapacity, the factious 
interests, and tlie^ whims of their religious masters. 
The very people who prcposteroujfl^ aiffirm that 
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they had 'never been in bondage to any man/ 
were, at that moment, bowing down under the 
chaina pf a foreign domination, 'and the yoke of 
a ghostly tyranny. ‘ 

Besides other evidences of the &ct,' which are 
abundant,^e possess, on fhis point,' ;tlie most 
explicit and unimpeachable testimpny — that of 
our Lord. Hie** vehement arraignment •of the 
Jewish rulers conveys the vmy idea of -Spiritual 
despotism. The benign law of God was set 
aside by vain superstitioris‘ and profligate ex- 
positions : — n boundless homage was claimed 
from the populace by their teachers ; the rapa- 
city and debauchery of the ministers of reli^on 
were dloaked^by frivolous austerities : intolerable 
burdens were imp^ed upon the people, and not 
shared by the imj)oscrs’; and a state of &natical 
excitement wai kept up throughout the commu- 
nity, such as placed a formidable force at the 
command of .the chiefs of the factions. Each 
of these particulars is distinctly affirmed, or is 
necessarily implied, in our Lord’s impeachment 
of the scribes, lawyers, and priests ; nor has 
ever a public reprover employed language more 
stern and reprobative. The Divine ^Speaker, in 
the-<e instances, does not invite the hardened 
Pharisdie to repentance ; but consigns him to 
perdition : instead of that under-tpne of mercy 
which pervades alwaysjiis addresses to the pro- 
fligate multitude, wc hear only^the thunders of 
the day of ^i^^tth. Well might it be, if whoever 
stands in the same place of elevated hypocrisy. 
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conv0(|iDg the solemnities of religion * into a 
i^s^ise for interested purposes, and eipploying 
the hand of heayen as an instrument of .ixtor- 
tiott, woj^ld tj^, a timely warning from the 
terrible ^denunc^tion pronounced upon these, 
their predecessors in sacrilege. 

To trace the course of events which had,cxm> 
ducted the Jewish people over so large an interval 
from the one 'condition to the other, would lead 
us very fax. Briefly we may notice the main cir- 
cumstances that appear to have distinguished 
the one from the other. They are such as the 
follpwing. — 

The ecclesiastical and civil authorities, instead 
of being amicably related add adjusted, one to 
the other, as parts of the s^me polity, had 
become severed, in consequence of the subju- 
gation of the country ; and not only severed, 
but placed in jealous opposition'; and each 
cherishing towards the other sentiments of pro- 
found, though repressed hatfed. The natural 
alliance which should subsist in a religious com- 
munity, between Church and State, and which- 
had formerly subsisted, had ^ven way to such 
correspondence as belongs to a truce between 
enemies. The foreign power, embarrassed by 
its inability to understand the 'principles or 
the temper of the sanctimonious yet profligate 
hierarchy it ha<h|o do Wtth, and justly holding in 
contempt men who, while professi|^p«a purer reh- 
gion than that of their neighbours, surpassed all 
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people in atrocity, could not wish to interfere 
when they saw the priests and rabbis spending 
their .malignity upon the luckless multitude. 

On the other side, the religious c^efs, liable 
to humiliations of national pride, insq]Gferable if 
it had b^ possible to aroid them, sought the 
relief of IrWenge by trmnpling upon*the people ; 
and yet at the same' time flattered ^be worst 
passions of the populace- by^dealing out to them 
an immoral casuistry, as the mems of securing 
and extending their own precarious power.’ The 
doctors .and priests stood in that very position of 
hostility toward the magistrate,<and of uncertain 
dependance upon the caprices of popular fc^pling 
which afterwards corrupted the Christian minis- 
try, and which h^ proved its ill consequence in 
the instance of some modem clerical bodies. 
The supremaSy of the chiefs was on every side 
in danger and their behaviour naturally.exhi- 
bited that anxious intolerance, and irritation, 
which are always the characteristics o^ imstable 
power. In the primitive times of Judaism, the 
sacerdotal, the prophetic, and the kingly autho- 
rities, counterpoised each other ; but now, the 
prophetic being gone, and the kingly exchanged 
for a foreign and idolatrous power, the sacer- 
riotal Cody — rabbis, priests, lawyers, scribes, were 
in all religions matters,, that is to say, in every 
affoir beneath the notide of the«Roman governor, 
or not cognizable by' him, ^Responsible and 
idjsplute ; fOKid free to, convert the malign 
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religious sentimeats of the nation to the worst 
purjKtfies. 

A special circumstance of tli& ecclesiastical 
condition pf thd^.Jews, at the time now spoken 
of, was this, tl^t a principal portion of the 
religious influence and spiritual magistracy had 
been'usur|l6d, dr at least had insensibly passed 
into th^ hands of an irregular order of tpep, 
who exercised an autHbrity not known either 
to the Mosaic code, or to the antebabylonish 
polity. Whether.thele men drew revenues from 
the gratuities of the people* is not cl^ar/, but it 
is certain that they enjoyed a large share of all 
such honours and powers as 'the blind obse- 
quiousness of the vulgar can confer. The 
chiefs of the Pharisaic sect*: — and this sect 
commanded the popular mind, constituted an 
irresponsible and anomalous' body) the influence 
of wjiich, nojt springing from any definite or 
legal provisions, was built up and maintained 
.by tiie:p|^ctice of thq^e unworthy arts to whicii 
despotic demagogues naturally have recourse. 
And it is especially to be noticed that this 
self-con$Ututed spiritual aristocracy did not act 
(as it might perliaps have done beneficially) in 
the way of a^ counterpoise to "the hierarchy; 
but seems to have purchased its lawless *afitho-» 
rity by lending support tP the priests in all their 
machinations. A,, confederacy very similar in 
its elements, and.df which the people were the 
victims, afterwards took place in Christian 
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Church, between the pardchial cler^ and. 
bishops, and the monkish orders. For.atthpugh, 
in later ages], and on particular occasions, the 
two parties were openly op^sed, there was a 
long period during which the ascetic bands 
played »3,ne and the same game with the secular 
clergy, and both conqurred in trampling upon 
those whom they were pleased to designate 
the herd of mankind. It has always been 
found, as well within the Jewish as the Chris- 
tian church, that such volunteers in the spiri- 
tual warfare have outstripped the main body in 
every enterprise of spoliation and extravagance. 
Better is it always to be lawfully, th&n unlawfully 
oppressed. , 

Again : the anpient priesthood enforced and 
taught the divine law in tlie vernacular tongue, 
and could flhd little room for perverse ,and 
sinister interpretations ; but the expatriation of 
the people, and the consequent chauge in the 
national dialect, sealed 4he Pentateuch from 
the commonalty,* and threw into the hands of 
the learned class an unlimited power of inter- 
pretation. But the power to interpret a code 
of law, without appeal, is essentially*a le^slative 
power ; and when combined with the personal 
cure of souk, it becomes administrative also^ aud 
leaves hardly* any thing to be added to the facul- 
ties of despotism. It was thus that the Romish 
hierarchy held the key of Scripture ; first, as 
locked up in the Greek language, and after- 
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wards in the Latin. This binding and loosing 
of Moses. by the Rabbi, was probably the main 
means of the corrupt tyranny of which the Jewish 
nation had become the victhns. And it was thus, 
afterwards, in the Christian Church. An irre-^ 
sponsible right to interpret, is a right to* enslave. 

Once more: it must by no means be for- 
gotten, that the Pharisaic Judaism of the times 
of Herod had gradually drawn to itself, or had 
insensibly developed, several powerful elements 
of belief, either not known to the people in 
the pristine ages, or not commonly divulged 
.and spoken of. Esoteric doctrines naturally 
work c themselves out, and get abroad in the 
lapse of time : what once was a ^lystery, whis- 
pered in sacred groves, comes ,at length into the 
mouth of the populace, and is heard eveiy day 
in the streets of cities. The seenfing deficiency 
in the Mosaic books (considered as embodying 
a System of theology) had been filled up — it is 
not easy to say from what sources ; but in fact, 
the future life, and future retnbution, formed a 
part of the populmr creed, and afforded to the 
doctors and masters of the people an engine of 
terror, of which they vailed themselves in their 
own manner. 

Thus it Was that the Judaism which Chris- 
tianity came in to displace, differed in almost 
. every thing but names, rites, and the visible 
part of worship, from the Judaism whereof 
David had gloried. The ^Substance had fallen 
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away before the form was abrogated. This, 
indeed, is the ordinary process of rev,olution in 
matters of opinion. The substance moulders 
slowly and insensibly; and then the crust drops 
in an instant. 

To sdm up our comparison between the eccle- 
siastical polity a,nd religious 'sentiment charac- 
teristic of the first temple and of tlie second, 
we may say, that the religion of the first was 
gracious, happy, and intelligible; that of the 
second (in later times) -was superstitious," harsh, 
scrupulous, and immoral. The ministers of the 
first enjoyed a tranquil and well-defined com- 
petency, removing them at once from tempta- 
tions and solicitudes ; those of the second wore, 
• • ^ 
by the position* ^in which they stood, at once 

the interested batterers of the, people and their 
cruel master^. During the continuance of the first 
temple, the several powers of the State .moved 
on in amicable equipoise ; but in the times of 
the second, the Churcl^ and the State had either 
no settled alliance or stood in jealous opposition. 

During the pristine era, the Jewish people 
enjoyed a religion according to. law ; but during 
later ages, they were distracted by the uncer- 
tainties of religion according to opinion. The 
early*faith and worship was a blessing for the 
pcoph- : thS later was a benefit for the ‘priest 
and the ndibi. The first was liberty^ and rule ; 
the second despotiun and license. The first 
was God’s religion.: the second man’s. 

I 2 
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generally granted, that, in -the ’Mosaic 
In^itute there was something permanent, as 
well as much that was tepiporary ; or rather, 
something urtivcrsal, as yyell as a greater mass 
th{ft-Wfts locSi and national. Few will deny that 
the converse is true of Christianity ; for to insist 
upon th^ unchaining universality and the per- 
peti^ obligation of every particle of the religious 
economy left to tfte world % the apostles, is to 
plung^ iifto difficulties, botlr historic and dog- 
matin,' 'iM^iice there can, be no way of escjipe. 
It Ls truf^hat certain communioiisJiavc laboured 
to '^trench themselves on this ground; but in 
doing so they h?ive staked the entire ^thority 
of Chri<itianity upon the detormin^ion of obscure 
anti^c^an questions. Unl^ this ill-judged 
attempt is arandoned, no hope c'an be entertained 
of ef^ting the peace of the Church'. 

^ Judaisnif ^though in fact it underwent ^ten- 
sive jnodiftcations in the course of ages, had 
no yielding property origin^y iinl^arted to it ; 
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because it was adapted to the particular spot 
wliprS it was actually reared.' But Christianity, 

1 because intended for all places and tiiQ'es,^was 
left, so fiw ^ relates to its exterior forms and it^ 
social cQnstitvltIonSj).i]:^ a plastic state. Its doctrine 
and its morality none can imaghic to be variable, 
ance they both spring from eternal truths. But 
this power of accommodation in things 'wbicb> in 
their owli;nature are inconstant, places th^.(^spel 
of Christ in contrast with almost evcn^'j^hcr 
religious system; and affords too a forcible, 
though silent j)^oof, of the comprehensive ,de!^i 
of Him who gave it to the world. Tlic ancient 
promise, that the Lor<fs Christ shoq^ inlmn|.all 
nations, is symbolized in what may be caWd the 
applicable quality of the wqj’ship '.and polity 
which he copstgned to. his fofrow^-; ^r these 
adjuncts of his religion are so left at lar^ as 
to admit of needful- modifications. Christianity 
takes an elastic grasp of human nature.:|^ifl|aisin 
held it as the splid mbuld holds the imtal that 
is poured into "It. ^ ^ 

Juda^ is^.Jfteen hundred^years older man 
<’hristiaiiit^;\^^id if the ordinary rule of the 
inverse amount ot historic light, as wi^rc^ccdc 
from our own tifiibs,«he]d good in ^is instance, 
much less obscurity would attach to the ei|^uni- 
stantiais of the later, than to those the more 
ancieftt institution. But the contfff^ is found 
to be the fact^ nor can wc be^surpnspd that it 
is so, when we remember that the one was 
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a. system of chrcutnstatUitdSf to each and all of 
which religious important^ w^s att^hed : .the 
other not so; for Christianity challehgQS the 
serious regards of men in those things^nly which 
conscience and reason confess to be mon^entous. 

For the most Ipart, it is easy to ascertain the 
usages of the tabernacle and teinple worship, 
and the Jewish methods of eccledastical manage- 
ment. ' But nothing has been found more difficult 
than to determine satisfactorily what were the 
practices of the apostolic Churches, even in some 
of the main articles of discipline, government, or 
worship. This striking difference between the 
Jewish and the Christian economies speaks plainly 
enough, one might think, to common sense, and 
should have superseded many an interminable 
con^oversy. In relation to ceilfln points of 
ritual or government, sound reason does not ask 
any thing more to be said than this — namely. 
That the^primitive practice in such particulars, 
clearly is not clear ; theTefore our modern con- 
sciences may be relieved of all solicitude on the 
subject. Christianity is not a religion of im- 
movable exterior consMtutions; but of universal 
and pn^hangeable truths. Because universal in 
its essentja y piinciples. and* universal too -in its 
aspect^> themore plastic in its forms: variable 
in its exteijor, because invariable in its substance. 

Whatever, in the New Testament, relates to 
modes of worship, and to ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions, is couched in general terms. Moreover, 
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tliusc allusions to matters of fact, whence the 
apostolic practice nii^ht be gathered, are slight 
and indistjhct, and iiol seldom ambiguous. Our 
inference is plain. — Facts so obscurely Tconveyed 
must hot be taken as if propounded to us autho- 
ritatively. It is not iff any such form that I, aw 
has ever been promulgated ; no legislator has so 
tortured the ingenuity of a people. Jt is true 
that, in the lapse of ages, the phraseology of 
law may become first obsolete, and then ques- 
tionable; but still there was a time when no 
obscurity attached to it. But that which never 
was formally and dogmatically expressed, and 
which, apart fi'om the aid of traditionary 
knowledge, could not, even in an early age, 
have been precisely determined, we may boldly 
say was not intended as L vw,.and cun never be 
so employed, without hurlfully entangling, con- 
sciences, and confounding what is really ittipor- 
lant in morals with what is indifferent. To insist 
upon some supposed' primitive usage, known 
to us only through a process of ambiguous 
inferences; and in so doing to trample upon 
the unchangeable and always intelligible hiles 
of Christian Tjharity, is to subvert reason and 
piety, and to leave no vital force in either., 

' Gdd does not confer coramo^ sense ui)oii 
mankind by miracle; nor did he put it( move- 
ment the vast economy of revelation for the 
purpose of teaching that which may otherwise 
be known, or of giving decisions upon matters 
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to *whfc|i‘.‘Aiipu|kn^r^^,^is* fiillv competent. 
O^ l^fd’s mtfde.of p<mukT instruction shofr# 
clearty’W^at is^ppQse(|^nd;^pepjted on the 
part of man, in listgping to divhie teaching He 
boldly expresses general^, principles in tropical 
terms ; and these, such convey etcher no 
moral meaning, or none that wpuld not be trite, 
frivolousy^or even pernicious, unlc^ freely inters 
preted, as they wire intended, sound coiiamon 
sense. The literal ve^ion given of some of 
these 'instructions by the fanUtic would indeed, 
if generally prevalent, turn the world upside 
down. Our Lord omits entirely those explana- 
tions, cautions, and limitations, which are super- 
fluous where good sense is in exercise, and 
which must be unavailing where*'it is wanting. 

The apostles, in like manner, not only appeal 
in particular instances to the good s6nse of their 
followers, but manifestly presuppose its compe- 
tency to the management of religious, as well as 
of secu|pr aflairs. " I speak unto wise men ; 
judge ye what 1 say.” “ Be .mt children in 
understanding.” Is there not a wise man 
among you.’f ’ Such is the style of those who 
were commissioned to guide mankind, not to 
enslave .them. But despotism speaks a very 
different language; and it is its characteHstic 
to leave no room for discretion : it will push 
law and precept into every corner of life, and 
obtrude specific directions where common reason 
and ordinary motives need no aid. Despotism 
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grudges to tr|at nien^m^n ^ ^b^$llia^'^ways 
^al with them' eithW4^s'<, children, 
beasts; it |^ill t$iway|>^,prescribij|^' Measure 
out ewery* Tnorement ; it will prc^ouncc upon 
the little as well as lippn the great; and is not 
content unless it ^paake^ itself felt add heard 
every moment^ auj^ in every place. Christianity 
takes its station ^pon another ground, ahd is 
moved by another spirit^, Nevertheless, we may 
make the Apostles despots, if we will thrust 
them into the iron ‘^air of tyranny, and extort 
law from their lips, where in fact they have 
uttered no decree. v. 

Christians, of every successive age,*are solemnly 
enjoined to profess, to, uphold, and to diffuse the 
Cospel. But the* discharge of this arduous duty, 
in the ampli^dc of its meaning, involves many 
and various measures, adapted to the eyer- 
chan^ng occasions of human affairs, and of a 
sort not to be prescribed in a code, but which 
must spring from the intelligent zeal and^discre-i 
tion of those who successively steer the helm 
of the Church. Human sagacity and prudence 
(exalted and guided by heavenly wisdom) here 
ftnd their field. Now, in saying that such and 
suci) courses of fiction belong to the sphere of 
reason, we virtually exclude them from the 
peculiar cirefe of revelation. Revelation comes 
in wherever revelation is needed ; but it is not 
needed where the means and the end lie within 
the grasp of the human mind. God, who coni- 
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us to employ the tUculties he has given 
us^^will not at the saiho time slipersede their 
exercise : this werd^ a glaring in^nsistency. 
Whatever reason sanctions, in things apper- 
taining to its domain, Qod virtually sanctions 
by the ![^ice, at once, of natural and‘<^ tiuper- 
natural theology. 

Oh the ground then of these general principles, 
wc readily evade the superstition of the zealot, 
on the one hand, who will hold no communion 
with us unless wc understand, as he docs, some 
ambiguous allusion to a matter of ritual or polity; 
and we reject, on the other hand, for the same 
reasons, the* arrogance of the despot who desires 
to inflict penalties and to impose restraints upon 
those who do not acknowledge his right to 
legislate where Christ has promulgat>>d no law. 
Furthermore, on the very same prirrdiples, we hold 
ourselves free to devise, nay, more than this, 
bound in duty to devise, and to carry into cfiect, 
.whatever schemes or modes of procedure may 
appear proper for promoting br for upholding 
religious truth in the world, and for transmitting 
it to posterity ; provided always, that such mea- 
sures accord with the spirit of Christianity, and 
do not trench, either directly or remotely, upon 
any of its explicit ii^junctions. The duty, indi- 
vidually, of concurring with any such measures, 
and of yielding obedience to those who enforce 
them, must be referred to the broad principle 
which enjoins compliance with, and submission 
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to existing an^ngements, wherever conscience 
is not invaded. To t^ist or obstruct public 
measures, without necessity, is always immoral. 

But, ig^hatever is devised or decreed^ within 
the Christian Church, or .decreed concdhiing it, 
must comport with certain rudiments of polity 
and worship whiqh are to be gathered from the 
New Testament, and which stand th^ either 
explicitly determined, or reasonably involved in 
unquestionable facts. What is most important 
of this kind may cbnveniently be brought under 
the following articles ; the first of which relates 
to the duty of openly professing ’Christianity, 
and to the conse^queiices of that profession ; the 
second, to the oxclusivencss of the Christian 
profession ; N|;he third, tc> the distribution of 
functions within the Church; the fourth, to. the 
allotment of offices to individuals; the fifth, to 
those secular arrangements which this allotment 
makes necessary; the sixth, to the soUrce or 
derivation of sacred offices; the seventh, to the 
counterpoise of the authority vested in the 
officers of the Church ; and the eighth, to the 
gradations of rank among its officel^, or to their 
relati\e position and respective spheres. 

How much soever of learning an^ of dialectic 
ability may have been already expended upon 
the subjects involved in the above-named par- 
ticulars, there may yet be room for a statement 
of them, in that light in which they appear to 
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common sense, when no interestjs of party, or 
prejudices of education are to be saved. 

^ I. As matter of form, we must advance the 
^.preliminary axiom — That Christianity ^^emands 
l^m its adherents, without exception or evasion, 
an open profession of their belief, and frequent 
public communication, one with another, as 
well for purposes of worship, as of mutual aid, 
instruction, and discipline. This we assume as 
granted ; or as not standing in need of the 
induction of proof. Christianity is essentially 
social, and the public observances which it 
enjoins involve, by necessity, not merely a 
casual intercourse among its, adherents ; but 
some system of organization ■ and government. 
We had need to bear it in in;nd'“that, as an 
incidental or occasional profession of our faith 
in Christ does not satisfy the obligations we arc 
under as his disciples; so neither does accidental 
association, prompted by personal friendship 
merely, or by taste, fulfil the requirements of 
church communion. 

This first axiom of church polity is properly 
insisted upon when we have to refute asceticism, 
and mystic or abstracted selfishness; whether 
in its ancient anchoretic garb, or in its modern 
guise of philosophic eclecticism ; and this is an 
error not very unlikely at present to gain some 
prevalence. Refiited infidelity may probably 
take lefugc in a mute admission of the truth 
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of Christianity. Again, the same principle 
stands opposed to the factious doctrine, which 
allows to every Christian the liberty to separate"' 
himself from his brethren on the pretext of hifs 
particular opinions, on any point of belief oy. 
ritual. T'hrist enjoins his disciples to assembj|4^ 
themselves together. in his name; and I)is apost^' 
explicitly forbids their parting into litlde com- 
panies, on the ground either of •doubtful ques- 
tions, or of attachment to individual teachers 
and leaders. Sectarism- contradicts the first 
rudiment of Christian combination. 

Moreover, a fair, and indeed an unavoidable 
extension of this same first article of church 
polity, involves the duty of carrying out the 
Christian social jV^inciple in every direction, and 
to the utm(^t pxtent to ^vbich it will go. If 
all Christians residing within a small circle or 
vicinage, are required to recognize each. other 
as such, and to institute a public and visible 
communion, the Christians of a larger circle, 
us of a city, or df a district, cannot be cxcus('d 
from the same duty, so far as the conditions of 
that wider sphere may admit. While Clnistian 
communion within a small circle may be inti- 
nute and frequent, within a large circle it can 
only be of a more general sort ; but the one is 
as iiiurli deihanded as the other; and both the 
one and the other must be systematic and per- 
petual ; not casual, loose, or merely spontaneous. 
Religious organization finds no reasonable 
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limit until it has spread itself out, from con- 
gregations to cities, from cities to provinces, 
from provinces to empires ; nay, until the family 
of man shall present itself to the pleased eye 
of Heaven, in harmony and concert, as the one 
Household of Faith. Combination is t^e law bf 
Christ: insulation and disunion are essentially 
antichristian ; nothing can more distinctly be 
antichristian ; superstition is less sp. 

A national Church, well devised, and wisely 
administered, may be considered as nothing else 
than a reasonable expansion of the first rudi- 
ment of external Christianity ; and as a virtual 
fulfilment of the command — ‘ Forsake not the 
assembling of yourselves together.’ 

II. Our first axiom, which k comprehensive 
in its aspect, demands to be attached to oin: 
secoivl, which is restrictive. Christianity is the 
belief of certain alleged facts ; and it is also a 
certain line of conduct, springing from the mo- 
tives which those facts engender. But all men 
do not profess this faith ; nor do all that pro- 
fess it maintain a course of conduct such as must 
be reckoned necessary to the Christian character. 
The Gospel therefore, if its peculiarity and its 
power are to be preserved, brings in a distinction 
between man and man, even among those who, 
in no other sense, as members of society, are to 
be distinguished. Our alternative is either to 
lower Christianity, and to convert the Church 
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into a receptacle of impurity, or to adhere to 
some rule of discrimination ; nor can we use 
any other rule than its own. The Church and 
the world must needs be parted, until the Church 
shall have embraced the world, and the world 
have yielded itself to the Church. Christianity 
is a comprehensive .combination ; but it is also 
a special one, A power of judgment and ex- 
clusion is therefore essential to .the very exist- 
ence of a Christian Church. It is an after 
question, in whose hands this power is to be 
lodged, and by wlvat regulations it is to be cir- 
cumscribed. The two opposite errors that are 
to be guarded against on this point are, first, 
that of negligence and license, by means of 
which great truth^ are lost sight of, and virtue is 
compromise^ ; and secondly, that of sanctimo- 
nious or frivolous rigidity, and which is found, 
seldom or never, to justify itself by a propor- 
tionate internal purity. It is, for the most part, 
much easier to live in societies so formed, than 
to get into them. In the apostolic Churches, 
on the contrary, admission was easy, but the 
terms of continued fellowship difficult ; or diffi- 
cult to pretenders. The door of the primitive 
Cluirch stood open, but the Church itself was 
kept £lean. It is an equal fault for a Church to 
have an open door, and a promiscuous assem- 
blage, like a market ; or a door bolted upon an 
Augean stable. Morals are vitiated in the one 
place as fatally as in the other. 
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til. Christian association does indeed bring 
together homogeneous^ but yet not undistin- 
guished constituents. No sort of reciprocity of 
affection, or community of feeling and purpose, 
can, more absolute than that which should be 
char^teristic of a Christian Church. A Chur5h 
is a family — a brotherhood, intimately blended 
together and firmly compacted by immortal 
love. The welfare of one is as important and 
a#’?^ear to all, as that of another; yet this 
equality in love, is an equality in nothing else. 
The members of a Church .arc on a level, as 
are the mcmbera of a family. The one circle, 
as well as 'the other, embraces all degrees 
of power, of knowledge, and of dignity ; and 
involves subordination, suprciu'acics, obedience. 
Broadly classified, the Church consists of the 
taught and of the teacheiTs, or of the governed 
and the governing; it is at once a school of know- 
ledge, and a school of virtue ; and those vast 
disparities, as well in virtue as in knowledge, in 
judgment and in conduct, which actually pre- 
sent themselves, become the source of confusion 
instead of advantage, unle.ss there be effected 
and maintained a sorting of persons, and an as- 
signment of functions, according to the abilities 
of individuals. We assume that any idea of a 
Church at all approaching to the notion of a 
spontaneous club of independent citizens, com- 
bining themselves for the furtherance of a com- 
mon interest, and installing and removing their 
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officers at pleasure, is rssentiauly at^mance 
. with the principle of a Christian Chu^n. We 
assume moreover, that a church polity, such ^ 
we here represent it, can be consistently op fl«d 
only bj^hose who rely upon a constant 
natural influence, imparting to each member, 
without human intervention, all the knowledge 
and virtue which each is to receive. Tfie prac- 
tical explication given of the general princi nto 
we are here advancing must depend direql^ 
upon the notion entertained of the constituents 
of a Church. Foi' example : we may think of 
it (and this is in fact a prevailing opinion) as a 
purely voluntary association of adults, caoJi in 
full possession .ofljis personal course of conduct, 
and liable to no more control than he may please, 
from day ti^day, to submit to. This may be 
termed the political idea of a Church. On 
the other hand we may draw our notions of 
church polity more from the analogy of the 
domestic economy; and then a Church is an 
assemblage of persons enjoying various degrees 
of liberty, but none the absolute liberty proper 
to the members of a club ; and some of these 
, persons, namely, the infants of the Church, and 
its catechumens, who do, or who ought to form 
a large proportion of the entire body, are in no 
such sense personally free, nor are they^ossessed 
of a voice and vote in the affairs of the society. 
A Church, thus conceived of,.implies, of course, 
a s6rt of government, and a principle of indepen- 
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dent authority, such ns the first named idea 
does not admit. We assume that the latter 
conception comes much nearer to t^e apostolic 
aiuC early model of ecclesiastical combination 
thaif 'the former. Existing controversies hinge, 
in a great degree, upon this very point ; mid we 
may be bold to add that, when the Christian 
scheme, in its benign and comprehensive inten- 
ti^, shall be more fully expanded than it is at 
present, and when its outstretched arms shall 
be suffered to embrace the social system, the 
notion of a Church will nece’ssarily approximate 
to the latter idea, and will utterly reject the 
former: the first being secular and political, 
the second spiritual and divinei 

IV. We have said that, as the ‘^constituents 
of n Church are naturally distinguished by the 
greatest possible disparities of knowledge, virtue, 
and age, and as the Church is both a school 
of learning, and a school of practice, there is 
implied the existence and exercise of functions 
as well of government as of instruction; and 
the possession of au effective power for carrying 
forward these various purposes. We now go , 
on to allege, that these powers are not to be 
exercised casually, or spontaneously, or inter- 
changeabfy, by whoever may,, ^’om time to 
time, assume them ; but that offices are to be 
assigned to officers, permanently (if not irre- 
vocably) installed. 
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It has been nflii'mcd, and even lately,* that, 
as it is the common privilege of all •believers 
to be " priests and kings,” a Church entire is a 
sacerdotal and royal choir, excluding the 'dis- 
tinctioK^between clergy and laity, which-’'Mis- 
tinction contravenes, it is said, the very essence 
of the sacred association. It is affirmed, more- 
over, that the true ideal of a Church rejects any 
sort of supremacy or authority, other than thfit 
which a conclave of independent princes might, 
for convenience, institute to-day, and abrogate 
to-morrow. Do fliose who insist upon tliis 
idea of a universal hierarchy forget that, in 
the very contexts where the priestly dignity of 
all Christians is, affirmed, spiritual authorities 
are recognized, and the duty of submission to 
church rulei^' is *affirmed, in unqualified terms ? 
It has been a frequent error to apply to the 
existing orders of common life certain ’high 
affirmations of Scripture, intended only, and 
true only, in a purely spiritual sense. It was 
thus that the ancient ascetics interpreted our 
Lord’s injunctions, which were meant to elevate 
natural principles, in a sense that altogether 
subverted the social system, and did violence 
to God|^ own laws. 

We here take it as a matter of history, 
not needing formal proof, that apostolic prac- 
tice and precept established, in the primitive 

* See Neatider’s ‘History t)f Ihe Chriftfiaii Roli^ioii and Cliurclj ’ 
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Church, offices assigned to individuals, who 
permanently exercised the specific functions 
of their places. If instruction was to be 
carried on, there were to be teachers; and 
if order was to be maintained, ther«>’ must 
be rulers ; and these, not casually instated, 
or removable at pleasure, but firmly seated 
in their chairs, and removable only, if at 
all, in extraordinary modes, and on signal 
reasons. 

Apart from the warrant of apostolic precept 
and example, or if left without authoritative 
^idance in this instance, a Christian society 
would reasonably and necessarily take the 
course of instituting permanent offices, inas- 
much as the common sense and universal usage 
of mankind demands such a mode of securing 
the general welfere. The rule which requires 
functions to be assigned to persons, rises always 
in importance, and in obligation, in proportion 
to the difficulty and the value of the services 
to be performed. Trivial or facile duties may 
well be lefl to promiscuous agencies ; not so 
those which, in a high degree, demand skill, 
experience, accomplishments, energy qf mind, 
and specific qualities of the temper. Now in 
these respects there ere no duties, wliatever,^ 
equal in importance to those involved in the 
diffusion and maintenance of religion. No 
.^duties are at once so difficult, and so pecu- 
liar in their conditions. If in any case the 
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division of lS,bour is necessary and beneficial, 
it is so in this case. Better leave ‘the care 
of the public health, better leave the busi- 
ness of civil government, to the promiscuous 
abilityv>f any who may offer their services, 
than so to leave the care of souls. 

If a confirmatory argument were needed to 
establish this point, we might derive one of a 
conclusive, though inferential sort, from our 
liOrd’s formal enactment. That ‘those -who 
preach the (iospel should live of the Gospel.’ 
In thus exempting the I'eligious teacher fropi 
the ordinary labours of life, and^in throwing 
upon the people the duty of shielding 'their 
instructors frou;. secular solicitudes, it must 
follow, that certain persons are permanently 
devoted to \he* service of the Church; unless 
indeed we admit the great loss and damage, 
both secular and spiritual, which are conse- 
quent upon the taking up, and the laying down 
of labours, barely compatible the one with the 
other. Occasional services, remunerated by an 
occasional stipend, could never be approved of, 
as systematically the best and most economic 
mode of obtaining such services. A practice 
of thia kind may, it is true, be justifiable under 
, peculiar circumstances ; but can never be good 
as a universal method. The very exception 
stated by St. Paul in his own case, establishes 
the rule ; and with the less room for mistake, 
inasmuch as, on this point, he makes an explicit 
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allusion, in confirmation of hk^plea, to the 
Jewish sacerdotal institute, under which the 
ministers of religion, as a permanent body, 
received a revenue that was neither parsi- 
monious nor precarious. ' 

Our inference may be stated conversely. — 
As the preachers of the Gospel, by ,the express 
law of Christ, are entitled to a coinfortable 
maintenance from the people ; so the people, 
by implication of rights, may, so long as they 
afford this provision, claim the undivided ser- 
vices of their teachers. These duties are 
cbrrelative ; and the one may be assumed as 
the condition of the other. If the people fail 
to support their ministers in reasonable com- 
petency, these ministei's may hold themselves 
free to provide for their wants ii/ what other 
manner they may be able. 

Here again we must say that, if we reject 
the clerical institute, our alternative is the 
hypothesis of a constant supernatural teaching, 
conveyed to the Church, cither silently, or in 
so sovereign and casual a manner as to leave 
no room for the oulinary exercise of the human 
faculties. The clerical institute embodies the 
great principle, that God operates by the 
medium of second causes, always, where such 
a medium is naturally adapted to the end in 
view. Even in the immediate exertion of his 
•almighty power, wc find some attendant and 
oi’dinary instrumentality. 
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V. The^'^n of pur inferences leads us next 
to the incidental^ though very important point, 
of the mode and conditions of that maintenance 
which the clerical body may rightfully demand 
from4|}e people. 

This point involves some general principles 
of extensive application. Not to go over the' 
ground touched upon in a preceding* section, 
we haVp. yet to repeat the assumption, that 
Christianity implies, and leaves room for the 
exercise of common sense in all those matters 
which naturally and easily fall under its cog- 
nizance. In things intelligible and secuii^, 
revelation does not supersede reason, or, inter- 
fere with its exercise. On this path superstitious 
and heated minds have entangled themselves 
in the inosRs serious dilKculties. Looking for a 
hand from Heaven, where Heaven says, ‘Help 
thyself,’ they have lost at once the benefits of 
reason, and the aids of revelation. 

Now if there are at all any arrangements, 
connected with 'religion, which may be granted 
to come within the province of human pru- 
dence, pecuniary arrangements certainly arc of 
that sort. In these, eminently, men are at 
home, and are competent to the part assigned 
them. Again, if there be any portion of the 
ecclesiastical economy which asks to be speci- 
fically adjusted, in each instance, to places, 
.Ijmes, and popular habits, or if there be any 
portion concerning which an irrevocable and 
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universal enactment would haye ti^n *unde> 
sirable, qr impracticable, sureljr the matter of 
church revenues is such. Nothing could more 
cifecti^y have obstructed the progress of 
the Gospel, nothing could have bem ^re at 
variance with its spirit, and intemion, as a 
religion for mankind, than "the entailing, upon 
the Chtirch, by apostolic ' authon^, certain 
"fiscal regulations, every where uud'alvpys obli- 
gatory. A system may be practicable and 
beneficial in one age or country, wHich is not 
so in another. Or there may be a mode of 
nfti^ntaining the ministers of religion decisively 
advantageous where Christianity is fully recog- 
nized by a whole people, which could not have 
obtained, and which could not'^cven have been 
suggested, at first, and under, those circum- 
stances of op|)osition against which, for the 
accomplishment of high pui'poses, the Church 
was to push its way. 

All that ought to be expected from the apo- 
stles on this subject, is precisely what w'e 
actually receive ; namely, a very distinct asser- 
tion of the GENURAi PRINCIPLE, that those who 
devote themselves to the religious instruction 
of the people, should live by that means. The 
duty of the people and the claims of the deigy, 
are, by the inspired writers, establuhed on the 
firm Wis of an explicit enactment, as *‘from 
Lord and an appeal also, confirmatory of 
bot^, is made at once to common reasona of 
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equity, an^to |he pi|re and generous sentiments 
which the Gospbl brings into play. On no plea, 
except that of absolute inability, through ex- 
treme poverty, can a Christian peopl^ evade 
^heirw^ligation in this behalf. No individual, 
professing Iny soft of submission to the law of 
Chrisl^ and no comtnunity publicly recognizing'' 
the Scrip^res as 'divine, can be debmed at 
liberty to, save himself, or itself, the cost of a* 
clerical* institute ; nor can the indifference of 
any, or their niis|aken apprehensions of .what is 
becoming, excuse them from bearing their pa^t 
in this expense. God ‘commands all men eV^ 
where to repent, and believe the’GospeU’ ‘all 
therefore to, whom this message comes are 
liable to the charge thence accruing; nor is 
there any *inju8tice in requiring men to fulfil 
a condition necessarily connected with their own 
highest welfare. • 

In what particular mode the people shall fulfil 
their obligation toward their religious teachers, 
is not determined by the authority which enjoins 
it The ground here is open, and the subject, 
in all its bearings, lies within the compass 
of common sense; we are free therefore to 
devise schemes, and to try experiments; and, 
for our guidance we may turn to the lessons of 
experience. * Nothing, in this matter, is unlawful, 
which involves no injustice ; and we hold it a 
most idle superstition to affirm that nothing is 
abstractedly good, or Christian-like, except that 
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accidental mode, which, from the peculiarity of 
the case,, was the only one whereby the first 
promulgators'of the Gospel could be'maintmned. 
In truth, no modem religious community ad- 
heres to any such rule ; but on the contrary, the 
very parties most vehement in their advocacy 
of the voluntary principle, themselves carefully 
retain whatever corporate property may have 
fallen into their hands ; and while 'they' inveigh 
against endowments, must be understood to 
mean, any endowments but their own. 

The first Christian teachers could be sup- 
ported in no other way than by the undefined 
gratuities of their converts; nor, during the 
spring-time of zeal and affection was this re- 
venue likely either to be insufficient, or injurious 
by its redundancy. The same means oi support 
must, of course, always be abstractedly lawful; 
and it may indeed be free from objection, so 
long as some method of distribution is adhered 
to (ds in the first age of the Church) which cuts , 
oif the dependence of individuals upon indivi- 
duafs. And yet this simple plan will always 
tend toward a more complex form. At a very 
early time it actually reached such a form ; for 
the Church possessed herself of a clicst ; that is 
to say, became mistress of a disposable capital ; 
and availed herself of the powers and advantages 
thence naturally arising. The stewards of that 
eldest, and those for whom they acted, were 
i|9 longer in an absolute sense dependent upon 
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the people.' N o imaginable provisions can exclude 
the possibility of such accumulations. More- 
over the Church, even in its infoncy, became the 
inheritress of property, real as well as personal ; 
and ft?^en to a large amount. Were these be- 
quests (whether prudent and desirable or not) 
were -they essentially immoral an^ unchristian, 
and such as should- have been invariably re- 
nounced? They are not so esteemed in our 
own enlightened times ; , nor are they rejected 
by the most stern and self-denying of our sects. 

Or we might a*sk, was it an immoral act, , on 
the part of Constantine, when he recognized 
and confirmed the then existing property of 
religious corporations, and so at once scaled 
and saved the wealth* of the Church ? we do not 
so think U. 'The Church, therefore, in the 
gradual, the natural, and the unavoidable 
course of events, had moved from her original 
position, in relation to the people ; and though 
no impost was^ levied, was yet sustained in a 
mode essentially unlike the one that had pre- 
vailed in the apostolic age. The voluntary 
principle was still in full vigour ; but its bearing 
upon the clergy had become complicated, and 
indirect; and this had happened in a manner 
not at any^ distinct stage of the process to be 
either condemned, or arrested. 

When at length the civil authority felt the 
necessity of at once setting a bound to the 
'superstitious profession of the pcoide toward the 
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Church, and of stre^hing a controlling jiand 
over the avidity of the clerg]^, and when di|ferent 
methods of ebnunutation i^erc introduced, or a 
definite impost was granted^ iii' the place 
unbounded gratuities ; can we affirm (Hit the 
change was from a better method to a worse ; 
or that, in any sense, primitive purity was by 
this means compromised in behalf of corruption 
and subserviency ? The very revei'se "is nearer 
to the' truth. The system of church taxation, 
and the restrictive testamentary ^ enactments 
therewith connected, came in ‘as a reuep to the 
people, and as a check upon the clergy; it was a 
dam, .thrown across the swollen torrent that had 
been long drowning the Churjch, and draining 
the State." * 

Nothing could be more natural than for those, 
whether churchmen or statesmen, who wished 
to substitute a legal provision for the then vo- 
luntary principle, and its enormous abuses, to 
look«to the Mosaic Institution, as their guide ' 
and sanction. — The inspired writers had givorf 
no Earning that a system which the Divine 
wisdom had established in one instance, must be 
held inexpedient and unlawful in every other; 
nay, they had virtually linked the Christi,an to 
the Jewish clerical scheme by appealing to the 
one as affording a reason applicable to the 
other. The universal usage of mankind ac- 
corded^ in this instance, with that of the Jewish 
people ; nor did any thing stand opposed to it/ 
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but the accidental praetice of. the .primitive 
Church, which practice' « had itselfi as was 
natural, falibn into a disorderly and pernicious 
course. - . ‘ 

In«tiruth, to preserve, for any length of time, 
and in its absolute simplicity and purity, the 
principle of clerical support, by the inyne- 
diate and ijndehncd gratuities of the people,, is 
what no- communion has been able to effect : 
nor can we even imagine^the means of doing so. 
But when once this pristine simplicity has given 
Way, as it ioon must, in part, or entirelyv-to a 
FiNANciAi. SYSTEM, and has admitted accumula- 
tions, endowments, and corporate possessions, 
then a very fair question presents itself, namely, 
whether an irregular and anomalous method, 
open to undefined abuses, may not, with high 
advantage, as well to the people as to the clergy, 
be exchanged for a legal provision. To oppose 
such an exchange on the pictext of primitive 
purity and abstract principle, must be dd^med 
equally disingehuous and illogical, when the 
objection comes from those who make no 
scruple of accepting bequests, of retaining en- 
dowments, of accumulating funds, or of renting 
the area of a chapel. To demand payment for 
so many square inches of a bench or pew, is 
a practice *as little apostolic as to demand a 
tithe. 

It is however quite manifest, and* ought 
'always to be in the most explicit manner ac- 
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knowledged, that- where, unhappily, Chri^ianity 
has sunk doikrn into several irreconcilahlpr " or 
unreconciled fengpis, and where factidn and poli- 
tical interests have^ ^rmly epcas^ theological 
controversies, there, some special provisi^<s 
called for by bare justice, and by the principle 
of religious liberty, to prevent a public church 
tax from resting unfairly upon portions of the 
community. True indeed it is that no arningo- 
ments 'ivhich take necessity from what is 
abstractedly evil, can be, in themselves, ab- 
stractedly good : — abstract evil prot^es itself to 
be evil, at^^whatever point it comes in contact 
with our welfiire : nothing can avail to make it 
work well; and our best ingenuity and best 
intentions* still are baffled, 'Now religious 
divisions are, the greatest of .abstrack evils; 
and they therefore trouble and distract and 
disparage' every community that is affected 
by them. So long as religious divisions con- 
tinue^ it is vain to hope for an absolutely 
prosperous and happy condition, either of thoer 
ChuMh or the State. Meanwhile every possible 
endeavour should be made to" avert, or to 
remove those occasions of exasperation which 
keep alive faction, and put in peril the whole 
frame-work of society. It may indeed be wise 
and expedient to support, or to abstain from 
removing, an existing form of religion; although 
i^|lte‘U,fform disapproved of by a portion of the 
j^lli^le ; but in this case the acquiescence of the 
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dissideBts should be mildty urgod on the general 
grodhds of public utility; tiot demanded on high 
and ak'ogant principlps ; and in such a base these 
d^idents would in^ed ^uti^e themselves^ to) 
^Fieat^ praise coul^ they rise to t^e patriotic, 
Christian-like, and generous feeling, of con- 
sehting to a state qf things confessedly not 
abstractedly the best possible ; but yet. the be^ 
which can be effected under the embari^ing 
circumstances that surr<^d us.^ This perhaps 
is too much to expect from the infirmity of 
human nature; and if so, it will only remain 
for us to alleviate, in every practicable manner, 
the galling burden that rests on «omc of our 
fellow-citizens and Christian brethren. 

VI. We'have assumed, that the Church, as it 
has its offices, must have its officers ; and these 
a class of persons permanently devoted tp reli- 
gious services. We assume moreover, that the 
particular mode in which this class is to revive 
^s pecuniary support is a matter fully open to 
the determination of the common sense of man- 
kind ; and that therefore any method is lawful, 
which is found to be expedient. 

But the question which next presents itself is 
of thc'highcst moment, and involves almost every 
other consideration, connected with church 
polity. Our question is this— Whence docs 
the clerical function and power arise;, or in 
what manner is it transmitted from hand 
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rest ? * ‘ * . j 

In sini^y. stating his ojpvtiipn ofi this capital 
ii^(^t, th^- authc^ nujat ^ be i^ppc^d either: . 
ngtejpprisM <>f 'ihe vast controversy of 
hisbeen the^subject ; or iis presuming to dog- 
matize where the wise ar^ diffident ; but he yet 
ftiatj as the^ question has seldom hitherto 
been Ireated except by partisans, and never witli- 
outlh^nxious regard^ some existing interests, 
there room for 'considering it in the light of 
sense, and as it appears to minds 
sectm*ian predilections. 

The clerical function and.^power may then, in 
the first place, be im^ned to be derived, in each 
instance,.jmRi^iately from HeaVen, by impulses 
and irresisti^e convictions on t|ie mind of the 
individual whio ^allonges to himself the right to 
exercise ecclesiastical authority. Such was the 
prophetic function of>old ; and such, essentially, 
is tbU'idea of the Christian ministry entertained 
1^ pe Quakers ; ^d in measure too by somt' 
<^e|^^odern *^^cts.^' We do not here deem it 
necessary to entertain this suppoUtion, as worthy 
of a^ment: jn truth, by its very nature, it 
exempts itself from the range of reason : its 
only ground is that of perpetual miraculous 
attestation. 

In the second olace, sacerdotal authority may 
be affitCned to 'luring, by perpetual derivation 
ailifl tradition, from itself. That is to say, the 
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or qpder^* whose controf ^oe^.^t 
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dericar'body, in each s^ccessfva a^l^i^ay be 
hel3 ; to be empowered to deliver ^ its suc- 
cessors, cd1e*d and'if^tallcd by^itst^, the en^re. 

S ’ rity whidh, ia, ^lil^*Tniah4erjL,4lj^ received'* 
>ts predecessors. This doctrine is 
fundamental article of the Romisli Church (yet 
it is a doctrine quite 'separable. from the u^uq^a- 
tions and errors of that Church) and it h^s 
been inherited and emh^^died by the ^|^ch 
of England, and other ‘i(|)iscbpal commfthions. 

In the third place, all powers of government 
and instruction, within the Church, ma3^.j. be, 
alleged to originate with the will of those for 
whom such powers are cxercisecT: that 'is to * 
say, of the people, a§ distinguished from their 
clergy, and who may 'elect and remove their 
teachers an'd rulers at plcasuie. i k '' 

Or lastly, there may be imagined a sort of 
compromise between clergjf and laity, sifcli as 
shall leave a power of calling and ordaining Vfitli 
the former, and of electing and instating 'wth 
the latter. This last method jp^evails among 
most of our modern sects, but under cifeum- 
stances that produce different practical results. 

. Prerdiyterianism, attempered ins an effafttive 
degree by lay influence, presents this scheme 
in perh.Qps its most favourable aspect, and at 
once confers a substantial and necessary power 
upon the clergy, while the people ha^e the 
means of securing themselves ‘ligainst t^anny 
and encroachment. The congregational com- , 
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tnui]ion$, |vliile 'they attribute a sembt^ce of 
special aqtliiority tD their clergy,” in the iq^hce 
of ordinatiop (which^ howevetl is now very ‘com- 
monly con&ssect to amount to nothing more 
than a paternal or fraternal recognition>i<f' the 
people’s 'sovereign act) do substantially devolve 
all p9Wer, not indeed upon the Church; — for 
a'^’Church, by universal admission, is a body, 
copi^isting of people and ministers ; but upon 
the' laity, as acting ^rt from the clergy, and 
as considered competent to decide in the most 
important of all affairs, withoflt their rulers, and 
indeed wlfile they have none.* Moreover, by 
the absolute ‘insulation of each chapel society, 
and by tlic immediate dependence of each mi- 
nister* upon the single congregation which be 
serves, all.^forms. and semblances * of clerical 
authority, be they what they may, are virtually 
held in abeyance. He who must depart when 
those who support him no longer wish for 
hiS'^rvices, exercises no power such as can 
avail m ‘'^thosp ^very instances where , power is 
needed— ^namely, to enforce discipline against 
’ sturdy delinquents, and lo maintain truth and 
mopality^in oj^osition to the caprices or the. 
lax desires of the people. This is a theory 
of church goveimment which, much as it may 

( 

• Let it be rcni^bered, that though a CoNURtoATioN may be 
d[cstitutiA:?6f k ministe]^^ a Qi^orcii, in the primitive sense of the word, 
is nevef destilute of her pastors. The severest per^cutions did not 
reilpee any ancient Church to absolute widowhood. 
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xeconlfliend itself to ouf%iodj|Ci^e{i|J^an sen-^ 
tidifi^t^s, ^ayust be d^ounced of all 

reli^ous ailthori^ (whether for.g<^^ or ill) and 
broadly^ and essentially distinguished from’th'e 
apostolic model. ,, ■ 

In making a choice among the^ above-named 
principles, and especially if. we were to do so 
apart from apostolic .precepts or prcOed^ntsi' it 
would be very natural to have recourse, to the 
analogy.of civil life ; ani||^-assunder a fred gdVcm- 
ment, all public functions return, immediately or 
remotely, to their source — the will of those for 
whose benefit they are exercised, the inference 
would be, that religious functions should obey, 
the same rule ; and that the selective and elec- 
tive powers, including necessarily the pbwer to 
revoke, ahd tQ repel pastoral authority, should 
reside in the people. 1’his sort of reasqning 
from secular principles, acquires peculiar force 
when applied to religious communities in 
modern times, breathing as they do the in- 
spiriting atmosphere of democratic indepen- 
dence. Certain modes of govllnm&iit Ihigbt, 
it may be said, be tolerable or goqd in times 
i'r in countries where the popular ^mind had 
not been kindled, and where silent submission 
to irresponsible authority has long been the 
settled habit of the people ; but the same 
modes become wholly inappli^itd>le to societies 
unaccustomed to endure an^ secies of lifestraiut 
beyond what is felt ‘by all to be indispensable. 
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It may^ we ^ay, aibn ad if a scheme o^^hurch 
govi^nmept which involves' substantial 4:l^|rical 
powers, eveii' though proved to hfi apo^olic, 
could not find room upon modem ground. 

Then again, when the constant tendency of 
privileged orders, and especially of sacerdotal 
orders^ to encroach upon the public liberties, 
is considered, we must feel strongly the danger 
of giving place to a self-derived, and independent 
religious authority, ^ith the evidence of his- 
tory before us, and the common impulses of 
human nature in view, every dispassionate mind 
reluctates to admit a principle that seems so 
pregnant with mischief. If at last compelled 
to grant that our Lord actually left his Church 
on this 'foundation, we are placed in a position 
that demands the most vigilant, regard ; nor 
can .we do less than bestow an extreme care 
upon llic duty of maintaining, in its full effi- 
ciency, that counterpoise to spiritual despotism, 
or rather that safeguard against its advances, 
which we find to h^^, been in play within th^ 
apostolic societies. - 

In the present instance argumentative equity 
requires us to premise a caution of the follow- 
ing kind: — while speaking of the maintenance 
of the clergy, we rebutted an inference too 
hastily drawn from the practice of the first 
Churches, as i£ it were to be binding upon 
oui'sclves, by saying that, as, in the nature of 
the case, no other method of supporting the , 
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preachli^ of the Gospel ' 1 th^tir^t^o^];l^e free 
contdbutions of the people could ^40611 ’^nd 
room, it ,wt& not follow that the lame metj^od 
was intended to be every where adhered** to, 
wheh the external position of Christianity’ m 
the world should come to be materially altered. 
Now the analogy of reasoning deman;^ tjiat 
we should, at the least, hesitate a while before 
we regard the conduct of the Institutor ,of a 
NEW Religion in appoiifling his ministers, or 
even their method of proceeding in naming 
their successors,* as absolutely conclusive in 
favour of the same method, in art^r times ; 
inasmuch as no other plan of appointment can 
be imagined as proper or practicable, at the 
commencement of a new order of things : yet 
some other plan may be both possible and 
eligible when this same economy has run* on 
through a tract of time. It would be A sole- 
cism to talk of the popular election or instal- 
lation of the teachers of a new faith. Let 
then this {n'eliminary cauti 0 U be kept in mind'; 
and although it may be found that we sdarch 
the Gospels* the Acts, and the Epistles in vain 
for any, precept, precedent, or fair inference, 
such ,as might warrant the popular creation 
of the ministers of religion, or a popular con- 
trol over them; when created, in the way of 
election, removal, or dispossession of clerical 
character, nevertheless we must abstain from 
^positively concluding that no such democratic 
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control may be lawful in our own times. In 
fact, though not to be traced in the canonic 
writings, the popular voice and sufffagp in the 
election of the bishop, unquestionably obtained 
a very early prevalence ; and those who ^so- 
lutefy exclude the will of the people in the 
choice of their pastors, although not reprov- 
able by letter of Scripture, yet oppose one of 
the most ancient and universal of ecclesiastical 
usages. 

A curious inconsistency has attended the 
modern controversy on the source or origin of 
clerical power, inasmuch as the opponents liave 
mutually exchanged positions. Those, on the 
one side, whose rule and practice it ordinarily 
is to pay a profound regard to ancient autho- 
rity, and who, in not a few instances, are 
accustomed to eke out a scanty scripture proof 
by thtf testimony of the Fathers, and Jto lean 
on the arm of tradition, shut their ears on 
this point against the clear and undoubted 
voice of venerable hutiejuity, and stiffly adhere 
to the express apostolic practice. On the other 
hand — and we cannot hut note the strange 
casualties incident to theological warfarje, those 
who, on almost every other question, if not 
on every other, take their immovable stand 
upon the explicit authority of Scripture, and 
who will do neither more nor loss than can 
be made good by text upon text, these very 
persons, iit defending the main article of their 
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ecclesiastical polity, namely the popular call, 
appointment, election, and removal, of pastors 
and teachers, are left without warranty of 
Scripture (some torturing of terms excepted) 
and ^vithout the sanction of a single apostolic 
instance ; and are compelled to support <the 
practice they adopt on the lower ground of 
expediency, or of the natural rights •of men, 
or of the example of the early Church, as 
reported by ecclesiastical writers. Thus does 
■ the characteristic practice of these parties stand 
contradicted by •their characteristic principle. 
We would be careful not to' overstate facts, 
and yet can say nothing less tlian this,^ That 
the sovereignty of the people in church affairs, 
their competency to act without their pastors, 
the depentlence of single pastors or teachers 
upon single congregations, the validity of a 
popular call to the work of the ministry, the 
election of each pastor by his flock, and the 
power to remove him at pleasure ; or, in one 
word, the doctrine of unmixed church demo- 
cracy, is zealously professed, and resolutely 
acted upon, by those who affirm that our Lord 
loft his Church, as well in its polity as its 
doctrine and morals, such precisely as he willed 
that it should continue; and that whatever is 
not of express Divine appointment is a corrup- 
tion, and an affront to his supremacy ! 

The strangeness of this inconsistency- has in 
fact imposed upon the Christian world; for it 
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has been assumed as incredible that the rigid 
advocate^ of the sufficiency of Scripture in 
matters of polity and worship, should themselves 
have laid, as the foundation-stone of their eccle- 
siastical structure,, a practice that is destitute of 
apostolic precept and example. It is not 
without some amazement that we find a con- 
gregational Church, on the modern scheme, 
proceeding in the momentous act of creating, or 
of electing to itself, a pastor and teacher, 
without being able to allege, from the New 
Testament, any law or license to that effect, or 
any example of an unambiguous and satisfactory 
kind. „ Whether this practice may now be ex- 
pedient and lawful, is not the questioif ; but is 
it formally enjoined ? are the people instructed 
by the apostles in what manner .to acquit them- 
selves of so diificult and peculiar a duty ? or is 
any one of the apostolic societies exhibited in 
deliberation on the occasion of calling one 
pastor to their service, and of discharging 
another ? On secular principles nothing can be 
more simple or reasonable than that those who 
pay should command ; ..nd in the present tem- 
per of mankind, especially in certain circles, it 
may be nearly impracticable to secure submission, 
to any other law. Nevertheless, the serious 
question returns upon us — Is this the law, or 
tUs the principle recognized as the basis of 
church polity in the New Testaq^ent ? We are 
compelled to answer — it is not. 
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That our Lord, in a sovereign manner, elected 
and empowered every one of those who were 
to promulgate his religion is not questioned. 
The apostles assume the same irresponsible 
authiSrity in relation to such , as they acknow- 
ledged in the character of religious teachers; 
and while they freely admitted, and indeed 
invited, the popular concurrence on all occasions 
where common or secular interests were in- 
volved, and especially in every pecuniary trans- 
action, yet reserved to themselves the power to 
create spiritual offiters. For aught that appears 
in the canonical writings, no other mode of 
appointment found room in the Church and 
the assuiliption that the apostles exercised this 
power in virtue* of their extraordinary commis- 
sion, and on the ground of their miraculous 
knowledge of hearts, is purely gratuitous. .So 
it may have been ; but wc have no evidence in 
support of the allegation. 

'i'he apostolic epistles abound, as w'ell in ex- 
hortations addreked to the people, urging the 
duty of submission to their spiritual mlers, as in 
admonitions given to the officers of the Church, 
arid pressing upon them the temper and conduct, 
the fidelity, the purity, the impartiality, and the 
incekne''S, which become their station. We 
find also, in the three clerical epistles of Paul, 
addressed to two of the individuals whom he had 
empowered to ^t in order, and to keep in order 
the Churches, specific instructions concerning 
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the appointment and government of spiritual 
officers, .both higher and lower. All this ac- 
cords well with the supposftion that the clerical 
authority and function springs from within itselt^ 
and is irrespective of the popular will. But if 
the congregational and democratic theory, or 
any principle allied to it, be the, true one, or if 
any such principle had been contemplated as 
what was to succeed to the then extraordinary 
apostolic authority, we cannot but expect, on so 
capital and momentous a subject, that necessary 
instructions, and a formal warranty too, would 
have been very distinctly conveyed to the par- 
ties who werij to exercise powers so extensive, 
so delicate, and so difficult. On various ques- 
tions of discipline, Christian societies, at large, 
arc addressed by St. Paul, and. instructed what 
course to pursue : the Brotherhood is told bow 
it should act. But what article of discipline 
can be compared in importance with the serious 
duty, devolving so often upon our modern 
congregational Chun lies, of looking out for 
themselves, and of instating their bishops ? 
Again, can a Church, at any time, be called to 
discharge a part so serious as is that of dismiss- 
ing, and perhaps of degrading its bishop ? yet, 
for the acquittal of none of these perplexing 
duties, does a Church receive one word of 
guidance, or one syllable of authentication, from 
the inspired writings. Let it be affirmed that 
all necessary instructious^on such points may bo 
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gathered by fair inference from the general spirit 
of Christianity'. Bo so ; only let it .then be 
dearly understood, that the first principle of 
modern Congregationalism rests, not on scrip- 
ture ^ecept and precedent, but upon general 
and vague inferences. 

If the apostolic writings afford a single particle 
of evidence, direct or indirect, in favouf of the 
doctrine of the popular origination, or popular 
control of the clerical office, let it be produced. 
If not, even if we should admit by accommoda- 
tion the propriety* of some sort of popular 
influence in this behalf, we must do so manifestly 
in contradiction to the principle ‘of the sufii- 
ciency, and the sole authority of Scripture, in 
matters of church polity. The two principles of 
modem democracy in church affairs, and of an 
unbending adherence to the letter of Scripture 
111 Avliat relates to worship and government, 
are {'bhorreut, the one of the oilier. 

Meanwhile, calm and well informed men, 
indifferent to actual interests, must halt on the 
threshold when summoned to enter the Church, 
if th^ ultimate power therein is alleged to rest 
with a sacerdotal order, self-evolved, and irre- 
sponsiJ?le. Will human nature well bear to he 
so fur trusted ? Does even Christianity afford 
any safeguard against the natural abuses and 
encroachments that attend insulated and unde- 
fineil spiritual authority ? These proper and 
anxious inquiries lead the way to our uui(t 
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rudiment of Church Polity, and which presents 
an adequate balance to sacerdotal powers. 

VII. Christianity, assuredly, is neither des- 
potic in its spirit, nor could it generate desp(^isms, 
in any case, if allowed to retain that rudiment 
which, in the primitive Churches, operated as a 
natural ‘counterpoise to clerical authority. This 
counterpoise was the participation of the people 
— the vXijdos, in church deliberations, and church 
acts ; and especially the scope allowed to popu- 
lar agency in every punitive exercise of disci- 
pline. An effective check is this to what might 
otherwise be formidable in sacerdotal power. 
So long as it is fully and freely admitted, clerical 
authority may safely reach a High and salutary 
point ; but remove or restrict ,it, and then our 
alternative is either to give room to the pride 
and arrogance of priests, or to cashier the minis- 
ters of religion of all dignity and power (as an 
order) and to deny them tl.o greater part of 
their useful inlluencc. The presence and active 
operation of this popular clement in church 
affairs is not a wh.t less necessary as the 
guarantee of the power of the clergy, than 
as the safeguard of the liberties of the people. 

As the primitive Churches knew nothing of 
that ministerial subseiiiiency which belongs to 
our modern congregational communities, so 
neither did they admit that fatal separation 
between clergy and Ihity which destroys all 
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effective reciprocity between the two, leaves to 
the former a perilous, nay ruinous iri^esponsi- 
bil^^ and treats tb^f^atter as the passive, or 
rather the dead subjects of clerical operations. 
On tlTis point almost every existing Christian 
community has moved far from the foundation 
on which alone the ' Church can be securely 
reared : — some, throwing the sovereign* power 
into the hands of the people ; while others have 
left it, unbalanced, with the clergy. Christianity 
may be expected to regain its energy when, to 
the clergy is restorcM that independent authority 
and dignity, as the ministers of Heaven, with 
which they may safely be entrusted, so Jong 
as they yield to the apostolic counterpoise of 
popular influence. 

In every age it; has been by gathering them- 
selves into clusters, apart from the people, by 
sitting in conclave, with the doors barred against 
the laity, and by concerting measures, not in 
the church, but in chambers and closets, that 
the ministers of * religion have converted the 
Gospel into a system of tyranny and an engine 
of cruelty. The history of Spiritual Despotism 
hinges upon this divulsion of the elements of 
Churchy Power. An impious and fatal divorce 
of what God had joined — a divorce craftily 
effected by the clergy, w^ the principal means 
of introducing and of establishing all corruptions 
and all usurpations. 

The people, whether in mass, or by fepresen- 
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tation, being present, and taking a share in 
church , proceedings, and being allowed a real, 
not a nominal agency in Church dcts — knowing 
whatever is proposed, and concurring in what- 
ever is determined, there will no longer be 
danger in granting to the clergy as hi^h and 
i^ee an authority as Christian men couldHvish to 
exercise, or saJ^ly to themselves sustain. 

The apostolic societies were, in the fullest 
sense of the word, Communities; not indeed 
chaotic assemblages, liable to the confusions 
that attend unrestrained devnocracy, but organ- 
ized bodies, constituted of head,' and heart, and 
members, concurring, according to their several 
powers, in the same acts, and bound together 
by a vital sympathy. The principle of apostolic 
church polity would, as we q^ssura'e, have been 
Violated in an equal degree, either by any 
attempt of the people to bring their pastors into 
a subservient condition, as their stipendiaries; 
or by any endeavour of the clergy to sustain and 
extend their prerogatives by 'secret conspiracy. 
The two great rudiments o^ ecclesiastical polity, 
namely, the sacerdotal origin of sacerdotal 
powers; and the presence and concurrence of 
the people in acts of discipline, and in the enact- 
ment of regulations, and especially in' the 
management of pecutll^ry affairs, are correlative, 
and the worst evils arise from parting them, or 
from practically nullifying either. The one is 
not worth contending for, apart from the other ; 
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and the one is’ essential to the complete opera- 
tion of the other. Whichpver party ^ aims to 
compromise the privileges, and rights of the 
other, is blind to its own. 

W^have already spoken of the first of these 
two principles: -^nd nothing is easier than to 
establish the second. ' As matter of history ^he 
fact of the concurrence of the ma$s of the*Church 
in deliberations and decisions stands on the face 
of the apostolic writings. The multitude came 
together, and took their part in the most im- 
portant consultations: to the multitude was 
referred the election of officers charged with 
the secondary affairs of the community the 
brethren held Up the hand, although they did 
not lay the haifd : the jfetporovta was allowed 
them, whei*e the, xupodeaia was reserved to the 
presbyters and bishops. Public business lyas 
indeed .arranged, propounded, and carried 
through by Public Persons; but still it was 
carried as jviblh business. The machination in 
closets of interests that ought to be openly 
discussed, is a treason against the community ; 
nor was any such secret management admitted 
even by the divinely commissioned apostles. 

But the tenor and the terms of the apostolic 
epistle‘5 afford the most satisfactory evidence on 
the point of the liberi^j^d open constitution 
of the first Churches. These epistles, fraught 
with various and specific advices on questions 
of discipline and government, arc 'addressed 
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comprehensively and directly to the mass of be- 
lievers not to the^ieople through the medium 
of their mlers. The pastors are indeed men- 
tioned, but this mention of them distinctly 
implies that the writer, in each in|stance^>hSd his 
eye immediately fixed upon the people. Were 
then the people — the believers at large, the 
mere sifbjects of church power? did they con- 
stitute an inert mass, upon , which saccsdotal 
functions wei’C to bo exercised ? Con^^on sense 
is insulted by any suth supposition ; historic 
evidence is outraged by affirnfing it to have been 
the fact. The Church, with its teachers end 
pastors, was ftne living body, various in its func- 
tions, but full of energy and action. 

The course recommended or enjoined, on 
various occasions, by St. Paul, and the public 
measun|^ which he advises to be pursued, were 
plainly supposed to issue from the breadth of 
the Church ; and not to be promulgated from 
the closet of an oligarchy. Our inference in 
this instance has precisely the same strength as 
that which we draw iii favour of the independ- 
ence of the clerical function from the fact, that 
all the instructions bearing directly and explicitly 
upon the appointment, investiture, character, 
and behaviour of the wlers of the Church, are 
conveyed to iNoivinuiK (not to Churches) ' and 
tj^^se being such as had received an irresponsible 
(^hority, from an irresponsible source. 

There will be no end to the nice distinctions 
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and the subterfuges resorted to by interested 
controvertists ; nor ipust expect tcf convince 
such persons. But men who respect them- 
selves, and who have learned to exercise a 
vigorous common sense, in common alfairs, 
will hold it certain, in all cases, that those 
who are instructed how to perform particular 
duties, are actually the parties looked to for 
the '^scharge of such duties. Exhortations and 
commands arc not cross-directed by plain and 
upright men. A and B are not told in what 
manner X and Z should acquit themselves of 
their parts. But in the apostolic epistles it is the 
people at large who are instructed on what’prin- 
ciples to cxercisf church discij)line, and how to 
arrange thg secular interests of the society. At 
the same time is^it -not the people at large, but 
two individuals of high ecclesiastical raVk, who 
are charged with whatever relates to the selection, 
investment, and control of teachers and rulers. 
Even those officers in the choice of whom the 
people exercised a discretion, arc classed with 
purely clerical persons in these instructions, 
inasmuch as it whs not without the 
and approval of the primate that they were to 
be instated. 

We conclude then, tj^t a cordial and cflcc- 
tive admission of the ^ople — meaning, the 
members of congregatiomS, to a participation in 
the management of church affairs, and espe- 
cially in the infliction (ff chastisements, and in 

M 
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the control of pecuniary interests, is an essen- 
tial and ‘ most important rudiment of church 
polity. 

In relation to the source and derivation of 
the clerical function, we have been compelled 
to charge the dissenting communities of this 
country with a capital and very serious depar- 
ture from apostolic principle and practice. We 
are now hound, in justice to our argument 
(and for the approval of our impartiality) to 
assert the equally important hiult of the 
English Church, in excluding its members at 
large from that just influence which the same 
apostolic practice and principle allows to them. 

I 

VIII. We have then before us the foustituents 
of a church, and their reciprocal influence. It 
only reftiains to inquire, what should be the re- 
lative position of those who exercise the various 
public functions of the body. The following 
considerations seem proper tq be premised to 
such an inquiry. 

1st. It should be admitted that the informa- 
tion furnished in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament concerning the forms of government 
prevailing in the apostolic Church is .scanty, 
incomplete, informal, some extent ambiguous, 
/ind such, in a word, ^ excludes the supposition 
that any definite polity was intended to be autho- 
ritatively conveyed to the Church universal. 
Or let it be granted that the few who arc 
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fully and familiarly conversant with ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, may arrive at a clear conviction 
that such and such was the economy of the first 
churcBcs, or of most of them ; yet the Scripture 
KvidI^nce alone, and unaided hy learned re- 
searches, can never be so presented to the mass 
of Christians as to command their assent to this 
or that system, as apostolic and unchangeable. 

2dly. The information we gather, in part from 
the incidental allusions of the canonical writers, 
and in part from the extant remains of early 
Cliristian literature, suggests the belief (in itself 
probable) that, under the c>yc, and with the 
approbation or permission of the aposlhis, (fiffer- 
ent modes of church govermneut prevailed in 
different countries. It is, we say, perfectly 
credible, and pretty nearly established as a fact, 
that a certain ecclesiastical constitutioi^ which 
might well accord with the national sentiments 
and civil usages of the Chri.stians of Syria, or 
Ptjrsia, or the jirovinces of lleilenic Asia, might 
be altogether repugnant to the feelings of the 
Churches of Greece proper, of Italy, Gaul, or 
northern Africa. That sort of superstitious, 
servile, and despotic inflexibility which is cha- 
ract.‘ri§tic of the arrogant churchman of later 
ages, assuredly was not temper of the first 
promulgators of the Gospel. St. Paul, especi- 
ally, had learned that high wisdom which is at 
once immovable in principle, and compliant in 
circumstantials. I'he whole analogy of his 
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behaviour, and of his sentiments, contradicts the 
sujiposition that he went about, carrying an iron 
model of ecciesiastical government, from country 
to country. 

3dly. We must be especially aware of those 
fallacies in argument that arise from placing 
reliance^ upon either the etjnmological import, or 
the afterwards acquired and specific sense of 
certain terms of office ; since it is manifest that 
these terms are used convertibly throughout the 
New Testament, and are intcrchatiged with a 
latitude and a freedom that does not at all ac- 
cord with the definitions and assumptions of 
modfcrn controvertists. Modem controversies, 
on church government, have b,een rendered in- 
decisive by the fault, common to ajl parties, of 
contending for and against NA>fi!s; instead of 
inTjuirihg concerning facts. What avails it, for 
exaniple, to prove that the pastors of single and 
small congregations were called bishops ? The 
only question of significance, is this, whether, 
when there were ten, fifty, or a hundred congre- 
gations in a city, each was an insulated and 
independent Church, having its bishop, and its 
exclusive organization, or whether they did 
not, in all stick discs, constitute one Church, 
governed by a single^ president (call him what 
we may) who bare rule over all the clerical 
persons ministering to those several congrega- 
tions ? If we find in fact at Jerusalem, at Anti- 
och, at Ephesus, at Alexandria, at Rome, some 
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such economy as this, and always one Church, 
comprising many congregations, directed by ono 
angel, or chief, those who choose may argue the 
question — 'what was his title? 

The a^wstles evidently employ terms of office 
rather in the power of their abstract meaning, 
than as the fixed apd conventional designations 
of established functionaries. I'he apostles call 
themselves presbyters and deacons too. Our 
Lord is declared to be both Bishop and Deacon. 
Presbyters are bishops; and bishops are teachers 
and helpers; and* a Priinafe is exhorted, in one 
])lacc, to do tljc work of an evangelist, and 
in another, fully to discharge the office of a dea- 
con. There can be no conclusiveness in an 
argument that assumes a fixed appropriation of 
titles when no ^uch appropriation had taken 
place. 

What is highly important to observe, is* this, 
that the liquid or convertible state in which we 
find the designations of office in the New Testa- 
ment, indicates clearly tjie yet undefined condi- 
tion of the functions to which such titles are, in 
that promiscuous manner, applied. It is true, 
in relation to civil, as well as to sacred dignities, 
or I’ul^lic duties, that the interchangeable appli- 
cation of titles, affords a sure guide to the 
circumsuiuces of the community within which it 
prevails. A steady and exactly defined consti- 
tution of offices never fails to be quickly followed 
by a well marked usage, assigning certain desig- 
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nations to certain functionaries ; to disturb 
which boconies an affront to dignities, and is 
instantly resented. Not even the most heedless 
writers, in any age, fail to pay respect to such 
verbal demarcations of honour. The name of 
office is known to be an important preservative 
of the prerogatives of office ; and when once 
such prerogatives have come to be settled and 
distinctly ascertained, the several names that 
mark the gradations of rank cease to be con- 
vertible. On this rule we conclude, ivith some 
degree of assurance, that, during the apostolic 
age, forms of government and the distribution 
of public services, were still open to many 
variations and anomalies. No writer of the 
age of Cyprian uses the words bishop^ presbyter, 
and deacon, so indeterminately^ or so abstract- 
edly as do the apostles. 

From these premises we draw' an inference 
decisive against all high and exclusive preten- 
sions, on which side ‘•oever they may be advan- 
ced; and against arrogance and dogmatism, 
whatever model of polity it may pi-ofess to 
maintain. Nevertheless, it may be true that the 
concurrent testimony of Christian antiquity 
preponderates largely on the side of a certain 
system; and moreover, that this ^ame system 
proves itself, if wo might so term it, to be the 
spontaneous form of external Christianity, when- 
ever the natural course of things (during a 
prosperous condition of the Chm’ch) is not 
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interfered with by special opinions or pre- 
judices. 

We have said that a certain model of church 
government presents itself as the spontaneous 
fbi'nf of external Christianity, where Christianity 
nourishes, and spreads ; and we trace the de- 
velopment of natural and universal causes in the 
following manner. — • 

Christianity is in an" enfeebled or a coirupted 
state, or it must be labouring under extraordi- 
naiy external diliicullies, in every ca^e, where it 
fails to dilfusc itsdf on all sides from the centre 
where it may first be planted. Wherever it 
does not so spread, inquiry ought h) be m^(ie for 
the cause of obstruction ; and doubtless it may 
be discovered. * The Cospcl, in the hands of its 
iirst proniulgators, did so spread ; and it may 
fairly be assumed, that the miraculous power§ at 
the command of the apostles and their colleagues, 
did not much more than counterbalance the 
external opposition it had to encounter. In all 
the large cities of the Homan v\orld the converts 
to Christianity were numerous, and in some 
amounted to several thousand persons ; and 
even in smaller cities and towns they were more 
than ^could assemble in any one synagogue, or 
chamber of a private house. In all such cities 
or tovv.H there were therefore several congrega- 
tions, statedly assembling for public w'orship in 
such places as convenience might dictate. 

This question then presents itself, and must 
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needs be determined — What was rule and 
^^cxple of the relationship subsisting, among 
congregations, dnd whSt-the system of 
organization, if any, which combined tl^ clergy 
dflUpiating in these assemblies ? This question, 
or th^se two questions, are^in no way to be 
evaded ; and the determination of them carries, 
substantially, the question of ecclesiastical polity. 
The spirit and precepts of the Gospel demand, 
and its diffusion and maintenance as an external 
constitution require, that all Christians within 
the walls of a city, op within the circuit of a dis- 
trict, should recognize each other, as such, and 
should co-operate to promote their common wel- 
fare. They arc in fact related by juxta-position ; 
it is impossible that they should be ignorant of 
each other’s existence, as Christians': they are 
therefore bound to maintain /ellowship; or if 
they .neglect to do so, nothing can preserve 
them from running into rivalry and faction. 
Unless molten into one mass, and unless com- 
mingled in every possil)lemaimef, by interchange 
6f offices, the strong n,j<ural tendency to jealousy 
and division among separate corporations, will 
quickly and certainly "ome into play, to the 
infinite damage of all, and the dishonour of 
religion. ^ 

The span of d roof, or the number of sittings 
between one wall of a chapel and its opposite, 
are accidental and inconsiderable circumstances, 
altogether unworthy to be taken any account of 
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when wc are estimating the force itnd compass 
of those motives which should give life to €j|jris- 
tian association. ‘No rulfe can be.inore^ludu^i- 
cal or a^bitrary^ and none much more injurious 
or ilKbel'al, than, that which measures a Chttrch 
by the size of a Camber or a chapel. The 
energy and expansiveness of Christian love dis- 
dains and resents any such mathematical restric- 
tion. A Church is the organized Christianity of 
a certain circle or district, within which actual 
combination and intercourse may take place, 
'fhe temper and the usagms generated by Con- 
gregationalism have greatly obscured the glory 
of the Crospel, as a principle of^jxtensive fel- 
lowship. 

Whatever may be the advantages, or the 
enjoyhients, or the duties that attach to religious 
combination as subsisting within the walls of a 
chapel, attach also to religious combination, 
such as it may subsist within the walls of a city ; 
and again, within the boundaiies of a province. 
On the other hdnd> whatever evils aceme from 
tlie admission of partial interests and factions 
within a single society, accrue also, and even in 
a more fatal degree, from the rivalry and insula- 
tion of neighbouring societies. Moreover, as 
incidental acquaintance and casual friendship is 
not church 'communion among individuals; so 
neither does the unorganized and ungoverned 
corresptnidence of neighbouring societies satisfy 
the conditions, or secure the advantages of 
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church ordcr.i The principle, both of love and 
of ordur, which applies to three hundred Chris- 
tians, applies, by the same reason, and with the 
same force, to three thousand, or to thirty thou- 
sand Christians. ^ 

Christianity tends always to, and demands, 
social organization. Where there is no or- 
ganization there is no Christianity : where 
organization is imperfect or casual, there 
Christianity is feeble or factious; and if there 
be good reason ‘.for securing any order, or for 
instituting any government, oir religious grounds, 
there is the same reason for effecting the most per- 
fect order, and for establishing the most finislied 
system of government possible. Dangers, it is 
true, attend all systems of combination; but 
still greater dangers attach ,to the watit of 
cambination. Evils are not averted, but only 
exchanged, by foregoing the benefits of an 
extensive economy, or polity. Christianity is 
not merely love and peace,, but a uond of love 
and peace. To profess the love, and to reject 
the bond, is deemed, in all cases, a subterfuge. 
There are those who say, ‘May we not have 
the affection and tlio sanctity of marriage 
without the knot?’ No such licence is per- 
mitted in any well ordered commi.nity. Who- 
ever refuses to be bound to a good and virtuous 
condition, harbours contempt of the principle 
which sanctions' the obligation. 

Wc assume then that C'hristians, near to each 
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other, are not to constitute many Churches, but 
one Church — ^let the chapels in which tjiey* hap- 
pen to assemble be five, or five hundred; As a 
matter of history, no question can be raised 
respc*cting the combination of Christians in cities 
and districts, during the primitive ages. We 
hear little or nothing of the unimportant circum- 
stance of the particuhir buildings or chambers 
in which congregations met ; but we know, 
beyond doubt, that, until the seamless vesture 
of Christ was rent by angry spirits, the brethren 
of every cit)', and Its suburbs, formed one com- 
munion, and ate of one loaf, and were led and 
ruled by one staff. There was one centre and 
one circumference ; or rather, one fold and one 
shepherd. ^ Our 'modern chapel-econoray, which 
makes each congregation a church, with its 
bishop, assuredly was not known at Jerusjilem, 
at Cfcsarea, at Antioch, at Carthage, at Alex- 
amlria. There were indeed the Churches of 
Galatia ; and there .was a Clmrch in a house, 
where that house could contain all the laithfiil 
of the vicinity ; but not so where converts were 
reckoned by thousands or myriads. Congrega- 
tionalism, in the modern sense of the term, had 
plac.' wherever Christianity was hemmed in, or 
wherever it had become inert ; but not where 
the word of the Lord ‘^ran and was glorified 
or where believers were added to the Church 
daily— multitudes, both of men and women.” 

But how did the )«rimitivc combination of 
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Christians, within cities and districts, aOect the 
relationship and internal organization of tho 
clergj'* ? or how must such a combination, 
necessary * and proper as it is, aftect church 
goremment in any age ? The clergy arc, by 
such combinations, brought into society as a 
body, and nothing can then avert (noy should 
wo wish* it to be averted) the establishment of 
some species of hierarchical subordination. An 
incidental, and yet highly important consequence 
of this municipal organization, in the ancient 
Church, was the interchange of the services of 
teachers among the congregations of a diocese. 
It vfa§ not imagined that the talents and accom- 
plishments of a single mind, even of the most 
gifted, could supply sufficient movement and 
instruction to the same people, week after week, 
and year after year. Our modern usages, 
ip this behalf, involve a very serious practical 
error. To leave a congregation submerged in 
the stagnant pool of a single mind, for half a 
century, can never cv'nsist with its progress jn 
knowledge, or with its vitality. Nothing perr 
haps has more benumbed Christianity, or pre- 
vented its extension. 

Again ; this same municipal association of the 
people and clergy, effectively cut off the depen- 
dence of the clergy, individually, upon the 
leaders of single congregations. The church 
fund did indeed accrue from voluntary contri- 
butions; but it arose from a broad surface; 
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and it reached indirectly those » who received 
it. The people had no opportunity giyeii them 
to modify doctrine, to soften mofaUty,,*bt to 
avert discipline, by the tacit efficacy .jof 1:heir 
pow^ as the paymasters of their teachers. • ' , 

Once more; the same economy broke up, 
in great'' d£^rec, that too natui*al tendency of 
things, which places the clergy of a vicinity in 
opposition, the one to the other, as chiefs of 
companies, and as rival candidates for popular 
favour. Wholly to preclude this mostlinhappy 
tendency is indeed impracticable on any scheme; 
yet we should certainly avoid a system which, 
in a direct and powerful manner, stimyilates 
personal amhiCion. Neighbouring congrega- 
tions, founded bn the congregational principle, 
hardly avoid grudges and disagreements, trans- 
mitted often from one generation to anotl^er, 
like the feuds of Arabian hordes. Then again, 
th<? spirit of this system, irritated by a false 
jealousy on the subject of the rights of con- 
science, impels* division and separation, often 
on trivial grounds. Dislikes or predilections, 
personal bickerings, and family discords, lead 
to outbursts of independency ; and thus a sect 
propagates itself, not always by natural growth 
or offset, like a tree ; but by bisection or rend- 
ing, like certain orders of the animal kingdom. 

Congregationalism, a modern scheme altoge- 
ther, sprung, as a reaction, from arrogant pre- 
lacy, and the despotism of national churches. 
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It was the in^itable product of evil times — the 
child of oppression,' and the nurseling of perse- 
' cution. But, destitute as it is- of .^ermaiient 
reasons, and unsupported by ancient autlibiity, 
and incompatible, as it must always be, with the 
juai and necessary influence of the ministers of 
r^igion, it will ^ve way when the accidental 
causes to which it owes its origin are removed. 
Deprived of the invigorating disadvantages of 
political depression, Congregationalism w41l slide 
into some form of comprehensive polity. When 
the mass ceases to '■be agitated, crystallization 
will commence. That this system should pre- 
vail, and be in favour, where democratic senti- 
ments and tastes arc rife, can be no matter 
of surprise ; but the fact of its prevalence under 
such circumstances surely must nor be urged 
abstractedly, in its recommendation, or as a 
presiunption that it is apostolic. 

The historical evidence to the contrary is so 
abundant and conclusive, that no advocate is 
now likely to take up the argument on the 
ground of ancient practice. On any other 
ground of expediency, let it be defended, and 
adhered to by whoever is so minded. 

Excluding then the arbitrary theory which" 
insulates each congregation, and makes it a 
church ; and assuming that the communion 
and organization of neighbouring congregations 
necessarily involves some species of hierarchical 
combination, we have to make a choice between 
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those two schemes which (smaU distinctions 
overlooked) embody the oftly general princi- 
ples we can well have recourse to, that is to 
say, Presbyterianism and episcopacy. 

To* decide between the two on the ground of, 
the ancient usage of the Church, might seem’^ftn 
easy thing to those who are conversant with the 
Christian literature of the first three centuries. 
The broad concurrent evidence which favours 
the episcopal form of government may indeed 
(like every other kind of evidence on every sort 
of subject) be cxcept<id against in particulars, or 
be evaded, or rendered seemingly ambiguous, 
by cross circumstances. But still, those,- who 
read church history purely as history, and who 
care little,^what*present interest it may favour, 
will not, we imagine, hesitate co conclude that, 

nine out of ten of the churches of the first 

• 

century were episcopal ; or that nineteen out 
of twenty of those of the second century, 
and almost all of the third, acknowledged this 
form of government. The orthodoxy of the 
great mass of Christians in those ages, and 
their episcopacy, are two prominent facts, that 
meet us, directly Or implicitly, on almost every 
page qf the extant remains of those times. The 
same method of quotation, and the same mis- 
representation of evidence, which enabled the 
ingenious author of the 'History of Early Opi- 
nions’ to throw a shade over the first of these 
important facts, may enable hn opponent of 
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^(spt^opacy totoirt .US in doiibt' concerning the 
‘ second. method sanctioned^ by tmth 

and. honesty wiU dh’tbj". 

On the other hand,l^a choice were to b#made 
betw^n"*two actual of presbyteri'anism 

^,ar(d &f episcopacy, whereof the first admits 
tlm' laity to^ just, .and" apostolic place in the 
management and administration of the Church, 
while the second absolutely rejects all such 
influedee, and at the same retains, for its 
bishops, the baronial dignities, and the secular 
splendour, usurped ‘by the iifsolent hierarchs of 
the middle ages ; then indeed the balance would 
be o,nc of a difficult sort : and unless there were 
room to hope for a correction and reform of 
political r prelacy, an honest add modest Chris- 
tian mind would take refuge jn the substantial 
benefits of presbyterianism. 

The two systems may however very properly 
be put in comparison on abstract ground ; and 
then the condition of the two schemes will 
appear to be very nearly the same as those 
which belong, in questions of civil government, 
to the monarchical principle, as compared with 
any of those oligarchical or republican consti- 
tutions that are resorted to as safeguards figainst 
despotism. 

^Monarchy and episcopacy may be considered 
as the forms into which the social' system will 
spontaneously subside : republicanism (in any of 
its modes) and presbyterianism, arc those forms in 
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which vfb stop, short* wh^m do ap^^iqic 
'it safe to commit ourselves The 

latter is a cautionary p^^|^|^d|ag, in whi^ cer* 
tam<acknowled^ed.,adVtijii:ages ar&^oregone, on 
account of the dangiei!i$ that attend enjoy- 
ment of them. Bift could we ^nd thc^niifoQa:^ 
of averting those pOtils,^ we i^'buf^ thetit^^no; 
longer scruple jto embrace the benefits of the 
more natural and efficient method. A limited 
monarchy* and a well counterpoised episcopacy, 
would probably' engage the sufirages of the 
majority of mankind, rather tiian any modifi- 
cation of the aristocratic, oligarchic, republican, 
or presbyterian principle. • , 

Could the highest wisdom and virtue be found 
in individuals, * even absolute monarchy might 
well be preferred to any of tiie operose systems 
that come in its room. The sternest republican 
might grant that monarchy is the ideal of 
perfection in government; — assuming only the 
competency ai;id the disinterestedness of him 
who is to wield the sceptre. We refrain from 
this Simple and efficient mode, only because we 
can no where find the man to whom so much 
l)owcr might be confided. Or, if we could find 
>one such man, we could not hope to secure 
-him a successor. The cumbrous machinery of 
senates, councils, ministers, conventions, repre- 
sentatives, is all so much precaution — not ab- 
stractedly good, yet indispensable on ac^nt of 
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the Uhpeifect virtue and the .imperfect wisdom 
of men, singly^. 

Those ^eiierid. motives yrhich, would lead to 
a preference of mon^chy, do indeed hardly 
come into play where the interests in view 
are of h very 'simple kind. Commercial pro- 
j^ts find pecuniary advantages may be well 
enough managed by a committee; but it is 
ndt so where energy, promptitude, and secrecy 
are peculiarly demanded; and still less so, 
where high sentiments are involved. In these 
instances, monarchical government is not to 
be renounced without incurring some serious, 
or perhaps fatal disparagement. We may think 
ourselves safe from despotism in the hands of a 
committee ; but we are safe to nO purpose. An 
army is confided to the head and hand of a 
siqgle captmn, not merely that its movements 
may: have fhe celerity and the consistency of 
purpose which spring from a single mind; but 
because the feeling and the soul that are to 
propel the .flighty mass, demand a centre, in 
the person of the chief, and would never, in 
an equal degree, converge upon a coujQcil of 
war, or a direc|ory. 

So long as a nation’s welfare is held to ttini 
upon nothing but its sheer arithn^etical interests, 
a coiqmittee, or a senate, may properly have 
the chi^ge of them. But if regard is had to 
those higher and more impulsive principles of 
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national greatnesai which are m no to 
be reduced to mathematical cbnci^^ltion, then 
it is .found, and especially ^so in'^ extensive 
empires, that monarchy, with its attendant 
splendours — ^monarchy, vivified by tbii free ex- 
ercise of lai^e - prerogatives, and reared ^On the* 
shoulders of an illustrious, nobility — monafdhyi' 
not born yesterday, and the creature of the popu- 
lace, but the child of time, and the favourite 
history — such a monarchy forms a centre of 
feeling, and imparts movement to sentiments of 
the highest importance, and which have little 
play within the dead machinery of a republic. 

One class of sentiments being substituted for 
another, and then the analogy will hold good 
in rclatiop to tife Church. That system.^ which 
places a living centre as the personal object 
of reverence and love in the room of a pres- 
bytery, or a convocation, secures an advantage 
which, so long as human nature remains “what 
it is, ought to be esteemed of the highest price. 
It is granted indeed that ccclcsiastlBal business 
may be managed efficiently, and economically, 
and equitably, by a presbytery; but it is affirmed, 
on^tho strength of the known motives of our 
nitur^ that such a management foregoes 
Jbenefits of ^ a .refined sort, which spring up 
around a patriarchal chair. ' Let alk the ^buscs 
and corruptions belonging to the history of 
proud prelacy in all ages be summed up, and 
they will fail to invalidate the sj^ssertion that a 

N 2 
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{Maternal svray vivifies system over which 
it is exercised iD a manner not to be attained 
by the government' of a corporation. All we 
have to do is to placje the monarchical power 
under reasonable limitations. 

If 'sentiments of the higher sort are im« 
poirtant in things secular, they arc vastly more 
so in things spiritual. Christianity is not a 
system of palpable interests, to which cold cal- 
culation is applicable ; but a scheme of elevated 
emotions. Whatever calls forth and gives play 
to sentiment, is presumptively more Christian- 
like than that which, with a' dry caution, 
merely guards against abuses. But we may 
go further, and affirm, that Christianity, fully 
brought to bear upon human nature, and 
allowed to draw into its service all giits, and 
talents, natural and divine, will spontaneously 
tend -to the episcopal model. 

The current of popular opinion may indeed 
set against this or that general principle ; and 
yet nature (we should say the Divine Provi- 
dence) goes on in its course, notwithstanding 
the temporary infatuations of mankind. Often 
have the purest enjoyments, and the most 
solid advantages, been renounce;! by the prdud 
impatience, or the sheer caprices of commu- 
nities — by* absurd and vicious fashions, or 
sophistical opinions. Popular distastes then, 
afford no presumption whatever against the 
system which .they repugnate. Episcopacy may 
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be abstractedly good, although all the world 
were to scout it. '' 

Now any number of religiously gifted per- 
sons being taken promiscuously, we shall not 
fail lo find among them those marked ine- 
qualities of natural power, and those decisive 
diversities of temper and accomplishment, 
which speak loudly (as loudly as Nattrc ever 
speaks) in favour of a corresponding distri- 
bution of services, and gradation of employ- 
ments and dignities. To assign to all the 
same duties and* to redude all to the same 
level, is to afiront reason and nature in an 
^regions manner. The Church heeds services 
to be performed, not of one kind, but of many ; 
and nature actually provides persons adapted to 
that diversity of service. Among fifty or a hun- 
dred clerical persons, some will be found whose 
hold and ardent zeal calls them into the field of 
labour and danger in carrying the Gospel upon 
new ground ; some, whose taste for intellectual 
pursuits, and whose faculty of acquisition, mark 
them for the closet, or for the chair of catecheti- 
cal instruction ; some, whose powers of utterance 
and flow of soul challenge them for the pulpit i 
8(^0,, whose gentleness of spirit, and whose 
placid skill, fit them for the difficult task of the 
personal cure of souls ; some, whose philanthropy 
and self-denying love forbid them to be happy 
any Where but among the poor and wretched; 
and some, moreover, although it be a few, whose 
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caimness of judgment and temper, whose com- 
prehensiveness of understanding, whose paternal 
sentiments and personal dignity, declare them, 
without mistake, to be destined to the throne of 
government. We may decry episcopacy; but 
the Lo^rd sends us bishops, whether or not we 
will avail ourselves of the boon. 

The Church has great need to use a much 
more wise economy of the various talents com- 
mitted to her trust than any existing religious 
community exercises. On all sides, there is a 
most wasteful neglect of diversified abilities. 
Systems which, for^ the saving of some fend 
hypothesis, cbnfound all natural distinctions of 
temper and power, and enforce an equality of 
rank, and an identity of empldymenj; .upon all 
official persons, obstruct the common benefit, 
asd hinder the progress of the Gospel, in a 
degree not to be calculated. The economy of 
powers, and the division of labour, is no where 
more imperatively needed than within the 
Church. The stagnant condition of Christianity 
in countries where no external opposition has 
stood in its way, ma;', in great measure, be 
attributed to this same prodigal disregard of the 
dictates of nature and common sense. Tp take 
a band of gifted persons — ^gifted in as many dif- 
ferent ways as there are persons, and to compel 
each to be a bishop, and every thing else, within 
his little sphere, is an infatuation not matched 
in any other department of human affairs. The 
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men of this world- are indeed wiser than those 
children of light who adhere to so marvellous 
a practical error. 

A youth, for example, whose blooming talents 
mi^t, in a proper and subordinate sphere, be 
highly serviceable to the Church, and who, after 
a long training under his superiors, might risf to 
greater things, is snatched from his •academic 
themes, is made teacher of what he has barely 
learned, and constituted ruler of aifairs he can- 
not grasp, is pronounced bishop — and apostolic 
church order is tteemed to*have been realized ! 

Whatever may be ambiguous in the Pauline 
epistles, this surely is prominent, and lyiques- 
tionable, that ’the apostle— always remarkable 
for his promplT good sense, and his respect for 
the actual constitutions of nature, recognizes 
the diversity of gifts and powers, and suppe^es 
that this diversity, which springs from the Sove- 
reign Wisdom, is to be turned to the best account 
possible in promoting the great and various 
purposes of thJ Gospel. We need ask for no 
other argument in favour of episcopacy. Many 
have the gifts requisite for the ordinary duties 
of a (/hristian teacher ; not a few may benefi- 
cially administer the interests of a small circle ; 
but it is only a few — yet there are such, who can 
suslaiii the burden of extensive government. 
The several parts of our argument converge 
here upon our conclusion. — 
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If the Christians of a city or district are 
numerous, and constitute many congregations, 
these congregations must be combined under 
some fixed system of organization. 

An organization of many congregations' in- 
cludes the association and co-operation of all 
clerical persons within such a circle, or diocese. 

The combination of clerical persons, their 
concord, the distribution of services, and the 
apportionment to the highest advantage of their 
various talents, demands a centre of control, 
and an efficient administrative authority. 

We may, it is true, stop short in a govern- 
ment Ijy a council,, or committee, or presbytery. 
But vre do better in following the indication of 
nature, and the analogy of civir affairs, and in 
placing the supreme administrative power in 
th^hands of a Father and Shepherd. 

Such, as we cannot doubt, was the practice of 
the primitive Churches. 
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FIRST STEFS 01' SPIRITUAL DESPOTISM. 


After excepting the changes that distinguish 
the later from the fearlicr Judaism (referred to in 
a preceding section) it may bo affirmed, that 
Christianity is the only religion known tcv his- 
tory which has undergone and survived extensive 
and essential alterations. Other systems have 
had their season, and then have been swept 
away, leaving hardly a wreck behind. But the 
religion of the New Testament, after passing, 
by insensible degrees, into a condition which 
scarcely retained a point of resemblance to its 
primitive state, has returned upon itself, and has 
renewed its youth like the pheenix. 

Four inferences, and each of them important, 
may properly be drawn from the fact of the 
corruption and renovation of Christianity : the 
first is an inference confirmatory of its truth ; 
inasmuch as it is truth only that is liable to cor- 
ruption ; and truth only that possesses an in- 
trinsic vigour, enabling it to regain its pristine 
purity. The second of these inferences is of a 
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serious sort, and compels us to admit that the 
religion of Christ, although true and divine, has 
not been exempted, by the interposition of 
Heaven, from the operation of common causes ; 
but has been left to be corroded, broken down, 
and adulterated, in every way which the passions 
and folly of mankind have prompted. The 
third, leads us to attribute the corruption of 
Christianity to its real causes — the bad passions 
and errors of its adherents, which were at work 
upon it from the first moment of its birth ; and 
should preclude the*mistake of fixing upon cer- 
tain special events, in the external history of the 
Chmcch, or upon the agency of individuals, as in 
any high degree efficient in producing that cor- 
ruption. Our last inference should in^ire every 
Christian mind with a salutary fear, It^st that 
n^hich has happened once, and which the great 
principles of the Divine government did not 
prevent, should happen again. No symptom, 
perhaps, would be more ominous of the recur- 
rence of a season of decay and perversion, than 
a prevailing confidence that it is impossible it 
should take place, and that it is idle and absurd 
to suppose it in any degree probable. 

Christianity received upon itself, at length, 
the full impression of the evil influences which 
it came in to remedy; — in a word, it became 
such as human nature would have it. In this 
perverted condition we find it at the end of five 
hundred }cars, if not eai'lier. In attempting to 
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trace the perversion backivards, jfrom its mature 
to its incipient state, we meet with no marked 
stations, where we might stop short, and say — 
at this point truth gave waj^ and error took its 
star! Nothing decisively mrrests our progress ; 
and it becomes inevitable to conclude, in the 
language of Scripture itself, that the hidden 
mischief did already, work,” while 'yet the 
apostles were planting the Gospel. 

We hold it then quite impracticable to mark, 
with any precision, the eras of the growth of 
superstition, and ’its attendant despotism. In 
truth, the practice of apportioning the revo- 
lutions of time into epochs, is very delusive, and 
always proceeds upon the ground of some hypo- 
thesis, fpr the elucidation and establishment of 
which an arbitrary and art^cial form is imposed 
upon the course of events. Such distributicois 
are seldom, if ever, in a just sense philosophical, 
and ought, if resorted to at all, to be advanced 
with due notice, as mere arrangements, made for 
convenience’ salrc, in compiling history, and for 
the ease of the reader’s memory. 

It is in this way only that we now propose 
to mark out stages and eras in the history of 
spiritual despotism ; not as if its advances were 
in fact well-defined; but because, without some 
sort of clussidcation, a subject so vast and various 
is not to be reviewed ; and certainly not to be 
spoken of in the cursory manner which our 
present plan demands 
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Our first broad era is that during which 
church power was making its preparations, an^^ 
consolidating its means, and tending towards a 
position whence the transition was easy to the 
acm§ of unbounded despotism. This period 
continences, it must be admitted, in the apo- 
stolic age; and may be carried down, indefi- 
nitely, into the fifth century. A greater error 
can hardly be fallen into than that of fixing 
upon the date of the edict of Milan, as the 
initial pdint in the history of church power, as 
if usurpations and corruptions then took their 
start; or as if the story of sacerdotal ambition 
then opened its first chapter. Popularly speak- 
ing indeed, the conversion of Constantine, and 
of the imperial court, presents itself ^ an era 
in the history of the Church, and was no doubt 
an event of signal importance. But when we 
look intimately at the state and progress of 
sentiments, and the condition of the several 
orders within the Church, it is found that the 
cfiicient causes of the perversion that was going 
on, were very slightly afiected by the politicsd 
change that had happened ; nor can we perceive 
that the advance of any corruption was, in con- 
sequence, sensibly accelerated. 

The second epoch is that which is charac- 
terised by the critical oscillation of spiritual 
power in counterpoise with the civil autho- 
rity; — the Church, awaking to a consciousness 
of its strength, yet feeling its need of support. 
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and alternately crying for succour, accepting 
&vours, and making trial of its independent 
power to resist or to subjugate the secular 
authority. On the other hand the ‘ emperors, 
embarrassed by their fruitless endeavours to 
compose the feuds of the Church, and baffled 
in their attempts to bring the new and mys- 
terious power into harmony with the mcrvements 
of government, pursued a devious course, unde- 
termined by any fixed principles, and therefore 
tending, by its very ambiguity, to favour the 
steady advances of the Church. This period 
may be assigned its termination when the 
breaking up of the western empire Ic^ the 
Roman hierarchy to entrench and extend 
itself at, leisure* over the wide field of deso- 
lation. 

The third period, commencing with the 
knowledged supremacy (or at least independent 
rights) of the Church, rcache'i through a track 
of seven hundred years, and might well be 
designated the dog days of spiritual despotism. 
The scorching heat was at its height in the 
eleventh century. 

The fourth period embraces the time through 
the cimrse of which a reaction was taking place 
within the social system, ending in the expulsion 
of the old despotism from several of the Euro- 
pean nations, its mitigation in others, and in the 
substitution of that mixed spiritual and political 
t3nfanny, which has, at length, given way before 
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the advance of just and liberal opinions on the 
subject of religious liberty. 

After taking a hasty view of these several 
eras^ it Will remain to notice certain refined 
modem forms of reli^ous intolerance ; ' and 
also 'to make good the allegation. That the 
proper and salutary influence of the ministers 
of religion is at present labouring under serious 
disadvantages, and requires to be restored to 
a firm foundation, and to be raised to a higher 
stage. 

A century occupies a small space in a chart of 
three,, thousand years; but it is a long period 
in relation to human affairs. A century com> 
pletely substitutes one set of men for, another; 
and it may witness, if not a total change of man- 
ners and usages, yet an opposite direction given 
to the current of opinion, ^d a new character 
imparted to the sentiments of mankind. The 
century commencing with the death of the 
apostle John, and ending with that of Iremeus, 
included great changes in the condition, temper, 
and usages of the Chii tian community. These 
changes we find to have actually taken place ; 
but we are destitute of the means ^of clearly 
tracing them to their causes, and of follomng 
them in their progress. It is here that the 
church historian is at fault : it is here that we 
have to regret the loss, or want, of materials 
which, did they exist, would probably furnish 
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more practical instruction than is presented in 
the history of the five centuries following. It is 
easy to understand the march of evils when once 
in full course ; the mystery is in their^ise. 

AfCbr this first century, the history of^the 
Church is not obscure ; and it is almost indiffe- 
rent what date we fix upon, between the acces- 
sion of Trajan and the death of Diocletian, as 
a point of view, whence to contemplate the 
general condition of the Church. In truth, if 
a much later time were included, we^should 
not find it distinguished from the earlier era 
by any such decisive characteristics as might 
be supposed. • • 

In reviewing this first period, we must have 
recourse j:o the* aid of some classification of 
topics, and consider — 1st, The relative position 
of clergy and laity: 2d. The relative position 
of the several orderi^of the clerical body : 3d. 
The relation between the Church and her 
internal opponents ; or heretics and schismatics 
of every name : ahd 4thly. The relation between 
the Church and the world — that is to say, the 
nmss of mankind, and the civil power spe- 
cifically. 

First, then, for the relation which appears to 
have subsisted within the Church, between the 
ministers of religion and the people at large, or 
as we say, clergy and laity. 

At a first glance it might seem as if popular 
influence had been extended and confirmed 
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rather than diminished in the interval between 
the apostolic age and that (for, instance) of 
Cyprian, inasmuch as the voice of the people in 
the elecii!fn,^pf their bishops and presbyters was 
then admitt^ in a way of which we hear nothing 
in the canonical records. But this advantage 
was not substantial ; or was more than balanced 
in other modes. We do not insist upon those 
reasons which may lead us to think that the 
popular suffrage had been commonly reduced to 
a mere matter of form, or that, like the power of 
the mob in our modem elections, it had no ex- 
istence except during a few tumultuous days, and 
was .merely the hurricane of an hour. Be this as it 
may, it is clear that religious opinions had under- 
gone an insensible, though important change, 
and such as threw into the hands of the clergy 
§ power not thought of by the simple minded 
apostles, or their immedij^ coadjutors and suc- 
cessors. 

The political usages of a community arc of' 
far less significance than the notions that pervade 
it ; now if the usages of the Church, in the 
third c-entury, had bt come more dcmoQratic, its 
sentiments and opinions favoured spiritual 
tyranny in an immensely greater •.■propohion. 
Those great and consolatory truths on which all 
stress was laid by Paul, John, Peter, and James 
...—t^ths, of rational import, and of elevating . 
j^ueiiofe. though not denied or forgotten^ had 
su^i^fo a secondary place in favour of notions 
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which attributed unutterable value, and a inys's. 
terious efficacy to the Christian ceremonies. 
Here we trace the first footmark^pf clerical 
encroachment. The adminis|ira|^ of the 
sacfaments was the inviolable prerogati^ of 
priests ; and these symbols, rather than the great 
principles they held forth, were insisted upon as 
of vital energy : it was upon touching* tasting, 
handling, the material elements, or upon being 
duly touched and handled by the dispensers. of 
the 'mysteries,’ that eternal life depended. 
Not to be washed in the l&ver of regeneration, 
not to eat of the divine flesh, not to drink the 
blood, not to be anointed with th& oil of remis- 
sion, was to pensh everlastingly. Salvation and 
perdition, turned, not upon the condition of the 
heart in God’s sight ; but upon having a share of 
the consecrated fluid or solid matter which tire 
priest might bestow,^ might refuse. 

That transition ofyientimeiil, or of doctrine, 
which obscured the great and rational truths of 
the Gospel, and tvhich magnified the mere sym- 
bols of those truths^ -we have no satisfactory 
means of following ; but the result, after a little 
while, is roost conspicuous, and -its effect^ope- 
rated, all in, one direction, to enslave the spirits 
of the people and to place the clergy in a 
position where every thing was at their command. 
The maturing of spiritual despotism wants little 
more of means and instruments, than it'findS'in 
this substitution of superstition and ceremony 
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♦Ibr 'vitar truth, which had taken place while yet 
the Chur/di was bleeding under the hand of im- 
perial per^utora. 

"Havin^mj^ other points in view, our limits 
forbid our prosecuting, what indeed would be 
an instructive inquiry, concerning the rise and 
advance of these superstitions ; but it is proper 
here, in the most distinct manner, to poipt 
them out as the sufficient springs of that ex- 
tensive despotism which at length fastened 
itself”ti|>on the western nations. If there are 
those who allow themselves to believe that the 
political triumph of Christianity in the fourth 
century, and Ihe alliance between Church and 
State, then effected, were the causes, and the 
initial means of the papal usurpations^ let them 
do themselves the justice of. looking into the 
writers of the third century, among whom they 
will find the most abui: |i | iA evidence of that 
^ corruption of sentiment vmch, wherever it pre- 
vails, plants the fqpt of the priest upon the neck 
of the people. -We must in charity impute 
Extreme ignorance to thOi|e who have professed 
tU^ think that the political establishment of Chris- 
‘l^nity was the cause of its corrupt|on. 

In examinii^ the writers of the ’succeeding 
^''■"'tige, and at a time, when the ministers of the 
Gqspel sat in the higli places of worldly power, 
< with the same superstitions, and in that 

^gfi^ua|ly maturing ^tate which mij;ht ex- 
. But there are few, if any indications of 
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a ripening or expansion of them* listened b]^ 
the altered external circumstances of the Chuircli. 
Fur aught that appears, Ambros^of Milan, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and Martin would 

have magnified the superstitions of their times 
with as much zeal and success if the emperors 
liad continued pagans, as they did yvhile court 
favour shone upon their heads. ' , 

So long as the great duty of Christian minis- 
teib was to teach and eufoi’ce paiNCTPj.Ks of believ, 
which all are alike to enjoy and to inibilie, and 
which, when once rccehed, are (at least so far 
a.s the teacher is concerned) an unalienable 
possession, thcac teacheis stand-upon a ground 
o*" reasonable ’ ecpiality with the people. But 
the iel-j.ti\e iJtosition of the two parties is at 
once, and essentially changed, when the priest 
protends to have something, and something 
inysterionsi to best^g, from day to day, as well 
as something to iioefi ; and when he may, at 
discretion, bestow ot withhold the inestimable^ 
and indispensable boon. This essential change 
of position we find to have taken place lovg 
before Constantine comes upon the stage. Spi- 
ritual despotism had already laid the broad 
tbundatioi^of its power when the blood of Cy- 
prian stained the sands without the walls of 
Caithage. 

Every superstition, as well as that relating to 
the, sacraments, had the same tendency to thrdw 
into the hands of the clergy a power which 

o2 
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continually^ widened the interval between the peo> 
pie hnd th^ir ministers ; and in observing the rapid 
growth of somo^^'lhese errors, it is hard to resist 
the belief Tnat they were wittingly promoted, 
and craftily sustained, by the clergy, with an ex- 
press view to the enlargement and consolidation 
of their influence. The natural growth of super- 
stition is 'like ivy on the wall; but the supereti- 
. tions of the early Church ran like the gourd 
upon the ground, and we must needs suppose 
that their spread was hastened by artificial means. 

Of this sort were— the oblations for the dead 
— the festivals of the martyrs — the doctrine (and 
the practices consequent upon it) concerning 
demoniacal possession, and the principles and 
spirit of asceticism, each of wiiicli, qs might 
easily be shown, st'cured for the priest, iii one 
manner or another, a discretionaiy power, and a 
cringing reverence, altogctl^r unlike any thing 
claimed by apostolic pastors. All this while 
^ every thing, within .the Church, was purely 
spontaneous: the ministers of religion were 
daing nothing but what the ministers of the 
most obscure and independent sect might do. 
The tendencies of hirman nature were taking 
their own course. 

t 

And yet no scheme of encroachment advances 
far without meeting with some cross influence, or 
unmiktiageable force, that disturbs its measures. 
So it wa^ in the early Church. The clergy, by 
flatterii^^ the spiritual vanity of the ascetics. 
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and by exaggerating^ in the most fulsg[me terms, 
the merit of celibacy and maceration of .the flesh, 
had brought over to their sido> prettK generally, 
the monkish bands ; and thes&i. hoi^sacerdotal 
as they were, rendered the most important aid to 
the clergy, in relation to the people, by impo- 
sing upon the latter a humiliating sense of their 
own spiritual inferiority, as implicated ifi the de- 
fllerncnts of common life. So far all went well. 

But by a mere accident of the times, there 
sprung up another noh-sacerdotal class, which 
was not to he hrdught intef subserviency to the 
clergy, and which, in fact, proved itself refractory 
to an extent that convulsed the whole fal»ric of 
the Church. Tliis class consisted of the Confes- 
sors, or Ihose Who, in the lecurrent seasons of 
persecution, had manfully sustained, and had 
survived, tortures; and Avho, on the ground ot 
the incalculable m^t they had won as the 
ijord’s triumphant champions, assumed to them- 
selves an irregular arid unlimited privilege of 
contravening the* established discipline of the 
Church, of reversing sentences of excommunica-s. 
tiou, and especially of restoring to communion 
those who, under the same fiery trial, had fallen 
and renounced the faith. The authority of the most 
highly esteenied, the most politic, and the most 
powerful prelates, and this authority stretched 
to the utmost, was, in many instances, defied 
and overthrown by the insolence df thgse spi- 
ritual Athletm. The ascetics were, ordmarily, 
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men of a^Iuggish or timid temper^ and yielded 
resftlily to the hand of power; not so the confes- 
sors; fur the very resolution of spirit, and the 
physical hardihood, and immobility of nerve, 
which, often, had enabled them to conquer ih the 
hour of pain, rendered them afterwards equally 
sturdy and invincible in asserting and maintain- 
ing the pernicious influence they had gained. 

Whenever persecution broke out anew, a 
fresh band of confessors started up to trouble 
and beard the clergy. No provision could be 
made against these invasions-, no means taken 
to avert the mischief they effected. Nor were 
these- mischiefe temporary; for the controversies 
on the principles and practices of discipline 
which thence arose, gave birth' to sebism after 
schism ; and occasioned most of those internal 
•disorders ihat distracted the western Church 
through several centuries. ^ 

Clerical power was, we say, at first, obstructed 
and thwarted by these means ; and yet the remote 
consequence was to enhance it. Nothing more 
tjfffectually promoted, after a while, the encroach- 
ments of the hierarchy in the west, than the 
resistance it had had to encounter from the 
confessors, and their adherents. The bishops, 
feeling on these occasions that they still wanted 
much more power than they possessed, for the 
pulrpose of carrpng their measures, and of over- 
,ruling opposition, set themselves deliberately 
* to the ^prk — a work, which the holders of power 
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easily pucl^de themselves is a holy and benefi> 
cial one, of consolidating their authority in e^ery 
possible mode. The rapid advances' of spiritual 
despotism we might date from what is termed 
the» seventh persecution, and the episcopate of 
Cyprian. 

We should not fail to mention tlie very im- 
portant influence which tfie custom' 0/ holding 
provincial and general councils had in affecting 
the i-elative position of the clergy and laity. To 
this subject vre must -revert when speal^ing of 
the relative dignity of thc,several orders of the 
clergy ; but the first and most marked result 
of the practice of transferring every considerable 
controversy, whether doctrinal or ecclesi^tical, 
from the Churgh where it originated, to a con- 
vention'of bishops, w'as, of course, at once to cut 
off the people from all control over such discus- 
sions, and virtually to deny them the right "of 
entertaining a free' opinion on the subject of 
debate. The holding of a council, or the esta-^ 
blishraent of atre[)resentative system, must not 
be reproved as in itself improper or inexpedient ; 
but the spirit and practice of apostolic Ch^s- 
tianity imperatively demanded, in such cases, 
that the laity, by their own representatives — 
that 'is, by some of themselves, and in a due 
prt)portion bf numbers, should have been called 
to attend the convention ; and when there, 
should have been allowed to exercise sonie effi- 
cient powers. The sending of the bishop alone, 
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or the bishop and some few of 
rejJ^esent fhe Church in the council, and thahc6 
to bring home canons and decrees, not to be 
discussed, but obeyed, was>^n innovation and a 
usurpation, fatal as well to the liberties of ‘the 
people, as to the purity and spirituality of reli- 
gion. Tl^ laity, if i^ot often qualified, by theo- 
logical ai^complishmctfts, for tiiking an active 
part in debate, are at least qualified for swaying 
decisions after hearing of arguments, by that 
vigorous and untainted good sense, and by that 
fervent and simple piety, in . both which the 
clergy are too often lamentably deficient. 

If there had. been no other cause at work to 
give rise to spiritual despotism, this alone would 
have been enough : wo must assign the com- 
mencement of its operation to as early a time 
as the middle of the second century. There can 
be no security, no liljerly, and scarcely any 
purity or vitality, in a Church which says to the 
1 ^ laity, in mass,—* Yuu have nothing to do with 
theology, but to receive whatiwc teach you; 
a^d nothing to do with rules of discipline, or 
laws of adminu;lration, but to yieltl them obe- 
dience.’ Under any such stale of things we 
find the very (essence of spiritual despotism ; 
whether or hot it be fully expanded.* 

It was only the natural consequence of the 
several causes wc have mentioned, that the dig- 
nity and prerogatives of the clerical character 
should, at,|lie same time, have been exalted and 
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language. Nevertheless these 
ex^eratidns, and the measures tha9%ttcnd|d 
them, were preparative's only to t)iat matured 
state of things which gave to the sacerdotal 
ordev, at length, an absolute and undefined 
power over the mass of the people. What con- 
cerjiis us to observe is not^so much Jbe actual 
progress made in the eai'ly Ifme of whic|j we are 
speaking, toward spiritual deai>otism, as the fact 
— unquestionable as it is, that the preparation 
was really commeucech and was carried to a great 
length, long befojji the Christian community, 
witliin the Koinan Empire, had received any kind 
of favour or support, beyond a ^transient and 
precarious indulgence from the State, and before 
llie chiefs of tlui Church could Iiave entertained 
a hope oTf the resolution that was at length to 
occur. ' 

We have next to notice the changes which, 
during the^saine early period, gi’adually took 
place in the relative position, .dignities, and pre- 
rogatives, of the several orders of the cleric^ 
body. 

It is easy to mistake the accidental form of a 
lyrannical system, for the substance and principle 
of it. This error has very commonly been fallal 
into by those* who have reviewed the history of 
the early church. True indeed it is, that hierar- 
chical encroachments were pushed on by the 
immediate agency, and at the impuj[i^ of the 
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episcopal order: but episcopacy was't)ie form 
only, Qob the essence of the spiritual despotism 
of the times. Oligarchies and aristocracies have 
been, to the full, as oppressive as monarchies. 
Yet it may be granted that despotism leans to- 
wards the monarchical form, and that under this 
form, thhugb not alwdys so, its advances are 
likely to^e more Steady and consistent than 
under any other. 

The spiritual despotism which had reached a 
height in tjie fourth century was indeed episcopal 
in its model ; but it is an illusion to suppose, 
either that episcopacy was its cause or reason, 
or that it would t^ot have found place, if some 
othel" scheme of church government had pre- 
vailed. Episcopacy did prevai), not because it 
was selected as more conducive than ‘any other 
system to the consolidation of church power; 
■*l)ut because it had come down, with the au- 
thority of universal tradition, us the ancient, if 
not apostolic constitution of the Chvirch. 

No one conversant with tlie. remains of Clnis- 
tian literature can think of allirming that the 
'^lergy, in that age, when it had lost its simplicity 
and become ambitioua, deliberately formed itself 
upon the episcopal model, with a view to the 
more effectual and speedy attainment of its ends. 

as e^rly a date as we can, ^witli any reason, 
for, the commencement of suqh a machination, 
and We still find the Churches every #rhere 
episcopally governed. Let us imagine that a 
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sterp conviction of the divine authority of the 
presbyterian form, anti of the absolute dijMality^of 
teachers and rulers, had prevailed among the 
clergy ; or let us suppose that the temper of the 
timtK had favoured this system, and had ex- 
cluded any other; can we believe that, other 
things being the same, and the laity,.jn the one 
case as well as the other, oeing excrajjed from 
conclaves and councils, the presbyteries of Car- 
thage, of Rome, or of Milan, would have shown 
themselves less arrogant, and less eager tO" accu- 
mulate Iiouours and wealth, than were the actual 
bishops of those sees ? We are much inclined 
to think the very reverse, and. can easily imagine 
that, whereas the episcopal authority, in*those 
places, was mitigated often by the personal mild- 
ness of individual bishops, and so the advance of 
usurpations was retarded ; on the contrary, a per- 
petual corporation would liave known no intef^ 
missions of ambitious encroachment, and would, 
with a remorseless intensity, have followed up , 
every step, by iwstep still more bold. 

Kcclesiastical writers, and even those per- 
sonally attached to episcopacy, have, with ' a 
vicnv as it seems to approve’ their impartiality, 
been forward to represent and to denounce the 
pride? and ihe secularity of the bishops of ^he 
tliird and fourth centuries. This might be well ; 
but the exposure of these evils should^ sorely 
haVte been accompanied by the distinction to 
which we have adverted ; and so, whUe bishops 
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were blamed, episcopacy should have been 

Furthermore, it is quite necessary, for the 
purpose of ridding the argument of all that does 
not belong to it, to set off from our account of 
the hierarchical changes that took place, such of 
them, or juch of their attendant circumstances, 
as follovj* in the inevitable course of things, 
and which were by no means in themselves cul- 
pable, whatever might be the consequences that 
in the end flowed from them. For example : 
although it does not certainly appear that the 
actual number of offices distinguished by specific 
terms, was mnch greater at the commencement 
of the fourth century, than it had been at the 
close of the first; nevertheless these various 
offices had, in the lapse of time, naturally settled 
down into a permanent form, so that services 
^hich, at the earlier period, had been inter- 
changeably performed, or'iit least had not been 
‘rigorously assigned to itidividuals, had, at the 
later period, come uruler a regular and carefully 
defined system of distribution ; and had drawn 
t(f themselves severally their specific importance, 
and thefr relative dignity. Nothing could have 
prevented this sort of %stemizing of functions ; 
it Results from the very nature of things' and 
must in all cases attend the handing down of a 
social economy from one age tQ< another. 

The change therefore from an unfixed tb a 
j£xed cm^titution of offices and ranks, although 
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its tendency was to favour the advance of the 
growing despotism, is in itself no proper ob- 
ject of blame ; and in any parallel case, ‘instead 
of indulging a morbid and fruitless jealousy 
agaiiftt tho' consolidated and various offices of 
a hierarchy, the wiser course would be to be- 
stow our pains upon the proper mean^f coun- 
teracting, or of balancing the dcspoticjurinciple 
that may be so embodied. It is not live orders, 
or twenty, that makes a Church despotic ; but 
rather the distribution among those orders, Whe- 
ther few or many,* of irresponsible and uncor- 
rected powers. 

Again, the government of thejL'hurch being 
episcopal, whether by apostolic authority or not, 
nothing else could happen, under the actual 
circumstances of the infant and struggling sect, 
but that powers of all kinds should gather round 
each episcopal chair ; and especially round those 
in the great cities. E^erly was the bishop ap- 
pealed to as arbiter among the brethren in ad- 
justing their secular differences ; gladly was he 
made the depositary of family secrets, and the 
guardian of orphans. None so proper as he to 
be the treasurer of public lunds, and to his hands 
was often entrusted private property, in unsettled 
times. * ^ 

Our own cfrcumstances, surrounded as we are 
by every sort of legal provision, and public se- 
curit)^ hardly admit of our properly allowing for 
that unavoidable course of affairs which, in the 
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ancient Church, threw at the feet of bishops 
Wch more influence and wealth than consisted, 
generally, with the liimplicity,'* humility, and 
sanctity becoming their ofiice. These dignitaries 
were, in a sense, the victims^ of the existing 
condition of the Christian community ; and in 
fact we not - a few of this order lamenting 

the seo^r embarrassments by which they were 
oppressed, and sighing, though in vain, for liberty 
to devote themselves, without distraction, to 
their spiritual functions, fn other instances men, 
eminently qualified by learning and piety for the 
goveriun^nt of the Church, earnestly and even 
passionately resisted the wishes of the people to 
raise them to that dignity, and pronounced the 
nolo episcopari in a tone that could not be thought 
insincere. It is extremely inequitabL and un- 
^ candid to inculpate the bishops of the ancient 
Church, without discrimination, on the* ground 
of that accumulation of ^secular and spiritual in- 
fluence, and that influx of wealth, which none 
oCthem could have prevented, bven if so inclined, 
^and which many of them heartily deplored. 

These distinctions and exceptions duly ad- 
mitted, it yet remains certain, that the gradual 
influx of power and wealth upon a few ecclesias- 
^al centre^, and the consequent acceleration 
of the natural growth of authority, did in fact 
raise the^^ metropolitans an#patriarchs of the 
, Chris^ct'world to an elevation not cofta^tible, 

. ,hpini^^tur^ being such as it is, with the meek- 
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ness and humility of the Christian temper. Man 
has not virtue enough to resist incitements so- 
many and so cfl^cacious. ' The best* will probably 
become at length insolent, sensual, avaricii^s, 
intolerant. N^hing could happen but that cor* 
ruption and profligacy, impudent hypocrisy, and 
knavery, should .'spread through ^ clerical 
order, when its chiefs occupied a stMen beset 
by every sort of seduction. 

I'hc wealth and power attached to the prin- 
cipal sees thoroughly vitiated the Christianity of 
the times, first, by widening so far the interval 
between the dignitaries of the Church and the 
mass of the people as to intercept«ull reciprocity 
of feeling between the shepherd and the flock ; 
and seccyidly, by so widening the interval be- 
tween one order of clerical persons and another, 
as imposed upon the lower a servile feeling, And .. 
imparted to them^a iTinging habit, and dissi- 
pated that sentiment ’ of virtual equality, as 
brethren in Ciirist, which is, in the most abso- 
lute sense, necAsary and proper among the 
ministers of the Gospel. A hierarchy is indeed 
the bane of piety, and a curse to a community, 
when its distinctions of rank are of such vast com- 
pass to vilify the bumbler clerical orders, and 
to compel tljem to shrink in conscious meannips 
from before the splendoiu^ of ecclesiastical 
dignity. 

'Inoiigh it was neither the cause, nor itself 
the substance of spiritual despotism, Mre must 
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^ct arraign the exaggerated greatness of the epi- 
"scopal order, and especially of the metropolitans 
(compared with the inferior clergy) as a princi- 
pal accelerating means of maturing the tyranny 
that was at length to cover the western world. 

The effect of the practice of holding general 
or provkmipl councils has already been men- 
tioned inits relation to the laity. It should be 
adverted to also as it bore upon the several 
ranks of the clergy. 

It appears then, that, although [iresbyters 
and deacons attended those' occasional synods 
that were convened by bishops in their par- 
ticular dioceses ; it was the bishops only who 
met their metropolitan in the stated vernal and 
autumnal conventions; and the bishops only 
who were summoncjd to (ccuinenic councils. As 
_well the constant as the extraordinary practice of 
the Church, therefore, established a broad dis- 
tinction between the first and the second oiders 
of the clergy; and it was a distinction arbitrary 
afid impolitic in a high degrefe, as well as gla- 
ringly at variance with the usage of the apostolic 
Church. Churchmen must have renounced all 
respect for the example and injunctions of the 
inspired founders of Christianity, when they 
ofuld exclude from deliberative <issemblies, not 
the people merely, but the minieters of religion, 
and their colleagues in office. 

When the bishops returned from thesd* d^isto- 
cratic conventions to their sees, bearing with 
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them authoritative determinations 'bf religious 
controversies, together with general rulpa of con- 
duct, or canons, and special decisions touching 
individuals ; what was likely to happen ? liCt us 
suppose that the clergy as well as the people 
obsequiously bowed to the wisdom or tKe will 
of their superior This acquiescen||fe in most 
cases could take place only because Clergy as 
well as laity had already been so disciplined in 
servile and silent submission, that they knew no 
other latv, and no other rule of right than the 
word of their spiritual masters, despotism must 
almost hav'e reached its height where the de- 
crees of synods met with no resistance. • 

But on the’ contrary, we may imagine in- 
stances -;-indccd such frequently occurred, in 
which freedom of thought, or refractory impulses, 
induced some of the inferior clergy to call iiv 
question the tlieological dogmas, or the ecclesi- 
astical regulations, of the prelates. This contu- 
macy could not be winked at. The dissidents 
were reported fo the next synod ; the bishops 
felt their official honour touched ; they of oiurse 
sustained each other, and defended their common 
authority. Already all substantial powers were 
in thqir hands : opposition, after a struggle, was 
overcome, ipid the audacious presbyter and Yiis 
associates werd Yet this was not 

enoii^h, for ever^* such struggle suggested anew 
the n^essity of exalting still more the divine 
episcopal prerogatives, of lifting the throne a step 
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higher, and of providing still more ample means 
for prevepting, or for crushing similar revolts. 

Thus it is always that despotic practices in- 
volve the necessity of still more arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. It is not in the nature of things that 
any invasion of the rights of men should stop 
at a pointfrof comparative moderation : if we 
wrong mhn, we must, in self-defence, go on to 
enslave them. The most horrible excesses of 
tyranny are coiled in the egg that is left, without 
noise or notice, to hatch in the sand by dragon 
Pride. * 

The synodic system then, such as it prevaUed 
both in the east and the west, is justly named as 
a principal cause or means of the Spiritual Des- 
potism which so eai'ly graspecf the Christian 
world. 

— From the extensive subject of the monkery of 
the ancient Church we must abstain in the pre- 
sent instance, except so far as to point out, in 
passing, the initial steps of that intimate and 
potent ghostly tyranny which became at length 
a maiin stay of the papal usurpations, and which 
took its rise from the rules and practices of the 
monastery. Within the religious houses, at a 
very early period, the doctrine was generally 
maintained, that every member of tjie fraternity 
was bound, as he regarded his, salvation, to. ex- 
pose his soul, with its inmost secrets, to the eye 
of his superior and spiritual father. SdbK’ was 
tite laineiple peremptorily insisted upon by Basil, 
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the great promoter of the monastic life. The 
usage of confession, which suited well t^e habits 
and sentiments of those who had renounced all 
the ordinary motives of human nature, was 
insensibly stretched beyond the limits of the 
monastery, and was made to apply, first to the 
feeble and superstitious — to women, ^d to men 
of inert and servile .temperaments, in die open 
world ; and at length tb all, without exception. 
But long belbre the time of this consumnaation 
of church power, the clergy had got posses- 
sion of a most forhiidable aild efficacious engine 
of government, by penetrating into the secrets 
of families, and by having at theii* command the 
alarmed consciences often of official and pro- 
minent parsonages. 

On this invisible ground priestly despotism 
had gained a broad footing before the era of the - 
political ascendency of the Church ; nor were 
its advances, on this ground, sensibly accelerated 
by that event. For aught that appears, the 
practice of confession would have gone on, ex- 
tending its sphere, and deepening its hold of all 
minds, as rapidly and securely through another 
century of persecution, as it did during the era 
of security. 

• 

The preparations for extending and confirm- 
ing this same despotism were again hastened 
forward* by circumstances that arose out of the 
controversies carried on between the .Church 

p 2 
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and the numerous lieretics and schismatics who 
assailed her. 

There is no doubt that the consciousness of 
having at command the force of the State and 
the terrors of the sword, tends to inflame* the 
dogmatism of a dominant religious body. But 
it is also true (although the fact may be less 
obvious) that the very consciousness of the des- 
titution of any such means of enforcing submis- 
sion, naturally operates with the chiefs of such a 
party to induce them to invent, or to insist upon 
abstract and transcehdental notions of an intole- 
rant kind ; and thus to lay the foundations of 
ghostly power'cvcn wider and deeper than other- 
wise would have been thought of! So it is that we 
find the champions of the papacy, in loiter ages, 
and when the secular arm had been brought to 
—be altogether subservient to the Church, looking 
back to the pages of Cyprian, for warranty in 
support of the lofty doctrines whicli then they 
had need of. Cyrjrian and his colleagues be- 
cause unbefriended by the StAtc ; and because 
they could prop their power only upon opinion, 
had promulgated that veiy theory of intole- 
rance which gave an appearance of reason and 
of venerable authority to the practices of a 
despotism that had all means at its Jiieck. 

We say the difficult part it had to perform in 
rebutting; the thousand heresies of the times, 
drove the Church, almost involuntariljt, upon 
despotic ground : at least it must be . granted. 
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that nothing less than the general diffusion of 
the most enlightened principles— principles only 
of late clearly developeil, could have preserved 
the^ chiefs of the Church from staying them- 
selves upon doctrines essentially intolerant. 
The apostles indeed (divinely guided as they 
were) drew the Ihie straight, between laxity and 
tyranny ; but to observe that line, plaili as it is, 
has required more sitiJ^licity of mind than any 
sect, in any age, has hitherto possessed. We 
must not t hen severely blame the early promul- 
gators of intolerant sentiments. They seemed 
to themselves to be pursuing the only course on 
which the truth of (>od could be secured; nor 
could they forecast the horrible and sanguinary 
interpi elation that would in tbe end be put upon 
the language they used. 

The primitive Church, in truth, merits admi- • 
ration, not merely on account of its constancy 
in maintaining the Gospel against its pagan 
adversaries, and through a flery trial; but on 
account of its steady, consistent, and, on the 
whole, intelligent adherence to the great princi- 
ples of Christianity, assailed as they were in 
turn, sometimes by audacious impieties, and 
sometimes by insidious sophisms. Scarcely had 
some impudent and extravagant heresiarch been 
confuted, when a crafty and adroit impugner of 
the faith started up, in the east or the west — at 
Alexaii'dria, or at Carthage, to seduce the un- 
wary, and to lead away the disaffected. 
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On these occasions, as the great works of the 
time, still extant, abundantly testify, the cham- 
pions of the Faith did not fail to allege the 
authority of Scripture in opposition to the errors 
they had to refute. But, as supplementary to 
this main argument, they appealed, and in a 
forcible manner, to the manifest and unquestion- 
able fact' of a continued derivation of doctrines 
from the apostles, in ''the principal seats of 
Christianity. This appeal was, in itself, fair and 
conclusive; and under parallel circumstances 
would, no doubt, be made by modeim parties. 
In the third and fourth century the line of tra- 
ditionc from the apostles and their immediate 
successors was not so far stretched as to have 
become attenuated, or unsafe to' be relied upon. 
The succession of a very few elders, in each pri- 
-mitive Church, conveyed, orally, the doctrine ot 
the first age to the third and fourth. Are we 
ourselves under any historical uncertainty as to 
the doctines held by the Reformers ? and if these 
opinions were regarded as of' ultimate autho- 
rity, we should naturally appeal to the copious 
traditionary evidenct which makes it certain 
what those opinions were. But in this case, the 
line is much longer than that which connected 
Dionysius, Origen, and Cyprian, with Ignatius, 
Clemens, and John. 

The appeal to tradition, in refutation of he- 
lical novelties, must not then be indiscrimi- 
nately blamed. If we had found the early 
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Christian writers abstaining entirely from it, the 
uncomfortable inference would have forced itself 
upon US, that they were themselves conscious of 
a departure from the apostolic doctrine ; or at 
least, that all continuity of opinion had been 
broken up. Yet, though allowable and proper, 
this appeal to tradition, without the greatest 
caution in the use of it, and the clearest distinc> 
tion always made betn^cn such proof, and that 
drawn from the canonical writings, would inevi- 
tably open the way for a mode of ar^ment 
essentially despotic. Thi^ argument was much 
more easily wielded by inferior minds than 
the scriptural evidence; it was, also, n\ore to 
the taste of ihtemperato and dogmatic spirits; 
and it .would therefore gradually supplant the 
other species of proof. Besides, as it was, even 
from the first, indednite and variable, or at least, 
unfixed ; so must it have become, in the lapse 
of time, incessantly less and less trustworthy, 
and more and more open to abuse. The con- 
sciousness of this augmenting incertitude would, 
by the principles of human nature, lead to a 
more arrogant and noisy assertion of its validity. 
Thus, while its substance was inwardly crumbling 
away, the argument from tradition would be made 
to sustain, .every year, a greater weight But the 
very temper of despotism is generated, and its law- 
less proceedings are extended, whenever a powef^ 
comes into the position to prop itself mainly upon 
what it knows and feels to be a rotten foundation. 
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Here again ^vve 6nd a main pillar of the 
Romish usurpation, of which the basement at" 
least had been reared as early as the plose of ^e 
third century. 

Once more : after appealing, .first to the ScriJ)-* 
tures, in confutation of heretics, and next to the 
traditionary doctrine of the principal Churches, 
the leading champions of Christianity laboured 
strenuously, as well to su,<tain the constancy and 
allegiance of the mass of the faithful, as to , 
inspire the contumacious with fear, by insisting 
upon the Unity op tke True •Church, and by 
representii^, in the strongest language, the sin 
and danger of <separation from it. In this in- 
stance, as in the preceding, we are called upon 
to use some discrimination, and to ch^ck our 
rising censures. 

. The very expressions, and the identical argu- 
ments which, as employed by the sanguinary 
champions of the papacy, under Innocent III., 
excite our abhorrence and contempt, may be 
traced up to the well-intentioned defenders of 
the faith in the third century ; and if we will 
only- take the pains to transport ourselves, in 
idea, to that time, we shall see reason to con- 
fess, that the position then assumed was^one 
natural for them to take, and not, altogether 
unsubstantial. 

* Few points, if any, are more strongly insisted 
iijion by our Lord and his apostles, as specifically 
Characteristic of the Gospel, than the union. 
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coinniunion, and love, among ^ its adherents, 
which should be a sign to the world of its 
divinity. Ajt the same time the sin anci peril of 
those, who cause divisions is seriously asserted. 
This doctrine therefore, and this commination, 
could not be overlooked by those who knew 
themselves to belong to the general body of the 
faithful, and who had to deal with refraetory 
parties. But gi*eat car A should have been taken 
in applying this principle, and its sanction, to 
particular casi’s i as for example. — 

The unity of the Church? and the unbroken 
■ consent of the laithful, in the elemental^ matters 
of belief, can apply to the Churcii only so, long 
ius the word of* Christ is freely diffused among 
the people, and4iis authority fully respected, in 
contravention of human creeds. Moreover, it 
can mean only the general concuirence of all 
believers (so resjiecting the authority of Christ) 
in relation to the great principles of Christian 
faith ; and must by no means be mistaken for 
the decisions of ebrtain assemblies, or synods, or 
of particular rulers, arrogating the right to speak 
in the name of Christendom. Nor again, must 
this doctrine of the unity of the Church be urged 
in support of particular interpretations, concern- 
ing which tl^e best informed, and the most up- 
right may differ ; nor in defence of special usages 
or ceremonies, , not enjoined in Scripture, and 
imposed by those who may happen to possess in- 
flu^ce or power enough to carry their measures. 
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St. Paul makes an express provision for grant- 
ing indulgence to those who, through weakness 
of faith, or excessive sensibility of conscience, 
cannot conform to the general opinion ; and he 
secures the substance of church harmony and 
unity, by leaving ample room for that liberty of 
private judgment which cannot be invaded with- 
out crushing the human mind, and substituting 
the chains of despotisnt* for the bond of peace 
and love. 

But with the early defenders of ecclesiastical 
power, those we mean who belong to the pristine 
era, now under review, the Unity of the Church 
meant — that -artilicial concentration of actual 
influence which converged upon Cai'thagc, upon 
Antioch, upon Alexandria, or upon Ron^e. It was 
not the consent of all believers ; but the sense 
of Dionysius, of Cyprian, or of Cornelius. The 
communion of saints was not the affectionate 
correspondence and intercourse of all who held 
to the Head, and loved each other as members 
of Christ ; but rather the visible fact of eccle- 
siastical submission to this or that metropolitan 
or patriarch. The Torm was taken for the sub- 
stance ; and those, in many cases, were treated 
as aliens and enemies, whose only crime was the 
calling in question some arbitrary determination 
of a self-constituted and irresponsible authority. 

Strange it was that these bishops and reverend 
Fathers, removed only by two hundred years 
from the apostolic age, should forget the illegality 
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(if we may use the term) of the pretext on which 
they 'demanded the submission of their, adversa- 
ries. The first Churches received decrees from 
two^ sources, namely — the lips of the apostles, 
whose absolute power as the Lord’s commis- 
sioners was not questioned ; or from councils, 
in which the brethren at large had their place 
and vote. But these bishops and metropolitans, 
although they still coni^ned the people in their 
parishes, and left them a semblance of their pri- 
mitive liberty, yet concerted every important 
measure, and discussed dll controversies in 
synods, from which the greater part of the clergy 
even, as well as the people, were excluded. For 
a few of the dlulers of tlie (’hurch to judge be- 
tween themselves and their opponents, and to 
roll thunders over the heads of whoever resisted 
their authority, was nothing less than an out- 
rageous usurpation. And yet it had not been 
by a hold thrust, or a leap, that this point of 
despotism had been reached ; but by insensible 
degrees ; and esjiecially under favour of an in- 
considerate application of genuine principles to 
particular instances. 

lOut of the Church there is no salvation.' 
Let tjiiis be granted ; but who is out of the 
Church ? Us it those whom Hildebrand may 
have excommunicated, or whom Gregory the 
Great may have cursed, or whom Syricius may 
have condemned, or whom Lucius, or Ste- 
phen, or Sixtus, may have denounced as heretics 
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and schismatics ? We must refuse to admit this 
rule, as well in its earlier, as. in its later applica- 
tions ; atid the sentence of eternal damnation, 
if impiously despotic when pronounced by a 
pope that was master of the world, was so, not 
the less, when uttered by a pope who the next 
day might be called to exchange the mitre for 
the martyr’s crown. 

A man must stand tirtn indeed who is neither 
draw'n nor driven from his position by a fierce 
assailant. Tlie early defenders of the faith did 
not so know their proper standing, or so adhere 
to it, as to maintain the ground where they 
might at once have saved themselves, and the 
truth, without detriment to the liberties of man- 
kind. In fact they hastened tO entrench them- 
selves within the lines of absolute cle.spotism. 
The operation of the several controversies, whe- 
ther doctrinal or ecclesiastical, that were carried 
on previously to the holding of the council of 
Nice, may very readily be traced, first, in bring- 
ing to maturity general arbitrary principles of 
church government, and then in inducing the 
Churches of the wc^t, and of northern Africa, 
to yield themselves to the pretensions of the 
bishop of Rome, as St. Peter’s successor, and 
the rightful arbiter of Christendom. The doc- 
trine of the unity of the Church, so necessary in 
rebuking schismatics, seemed to demand a visible 
concentration of all Churches upon some one 
point; and there was no centre so naturally 
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looked to as Rome. If the rise of the papal 
tyranny is to be sought for, assuredly we must 
not stop short either in the acts of Theodosius, 
or in the concessions of Justinian ; or in the 
ina^iinations of this or that holder of the keys ; 
nor, in fact; any where, till we reach those bold 
and ambitious sentiments of the third century, 
w'hich may be found covertly expressod in the 
tract, * De Unitale Kcc?fsia;,’ and in the epistles 
of its author — the fervent and pious Cyprian, 
and in those of severarof his episcopal contem- 
poraries and colleagues. » 

Although there were no evidence of another 
kind, we should yet have, on this ground^ what 
is ample an4 douclusive in proof of the asser- 
tion, th^t, long* before the era of the political 
triumph of Christianity, iiiid while all the move- 
ments of the Church vvere as purely sjmntancous 
as can be imagined, ecclesiastical power was con- 
densing itself upon a ceid r*, and had made groat 
progress in digesting those arrogant principles, 
and in establisWng those servile and supersti- 
tious usages, which the papacy of the twelfth 
century brought fully to bear upon the consti- 
tution of society throughout Europe. 

It now remains, and in the last place, cursorily 
to review the position of Christianity, or shall wc 
say, the Church, in relation to mankind at large, 
and to the Roman government, during the early 
period of which we are speaking. 
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But, indeed, though concerned in this section 
with the first three centuries of Christian history, 
especially, it is impracticable, in reference to a 
matter so indefinite as is the general temper and 
the intellectual and moral condition of manland, 
to mark off eras with any precision, or to say 
whence a certain disposition of the minds of 
men took its rise, or when it gave place to 
another. Facts of th\(( class, although in a 
broad sense conspicuous and unquestionable, are 
not to be traced in lines and colours upon a 
chart of history. 

Our present topic, although by no means 
new t^o historical inquiry, has not perhaps been 
duly and impartially considered.^ .The spiritual 
power which, taking its spring £pom Christianity, 
availed itself of those mighty forces which no- 
thing but truth can supply, spread its scorching 
beams over the world, and rose to the zenith, 
because the heavens — political as well as intellec- 
tual, had been deserted, and did, as one might 
say, ask to be again occupied and ruled : there 
w£is a vacuum; and the Church filled it. From 
the age of the Antoniues (not to name an earlier 
time) and onward, in slow but regular progres- 
sion, as far as to the depth of that night which at 
length covered Europe, the human mind, in every 
sphere of its exercise, was failing, and decaying, 
and collapsing. During the same time, and no 
doubt under the influence of many of the same 
causes, the life of the vast political system of the 
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western world suhk apace, and its coherence 
became every year more feeble. Church Power, 
therefore, stepped into the room of al) other 
kinds of power; it inherited the strength and 
the lionours of every expiring supremacy ; and, 
in turn, as every authority, and as every virtue 
died away intestate, without leaving a natural 
successor, the Church came forward te admi- 
nister to the eifccts of aif; she grasped all ; and 
became at length the sole mistress of whatever 
she thouglit worth possessing. 

Now it would be easy to maintain, consist- 
ently with many facts, two or more opposing 
theories on this subject ; as for example one 
might very plausibly trace the degeneracy of the 
human mind, and the decline of the empire, the 
extinction of science, the corruption of manners, 
and the fall of the state, severally to those 
various political and natural causes that are 
known to have borne upon the social system 
during this period of universal declension ; and 
then it might be^ alleged that the Church, and 
we must mean especially the Romish Church, 
came in, as well to rescue, to preserve, and to 
transmit, no small amount of intelligence and of 
learning, as to hold the western nations in some 
sort of coherence, and to prevent the frightful 
anarchy, and to mitigate the utter barbarism,' 
that must otherwise have preyailed. It may be 
said, and with some reason, nor have the apolo- 
gists of the papacy forgotten to affirm, that the 
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Church, during a long em of disorde;^ and 
general ignorance, stood as the guardian . of 
mannei^, the preserver of literature, the just 
mediatrix, between '.the strong and the weak; 
and, in a word, as the stay and refuge of whatever 
was salutary and important, and which, without 
her aid, must inevitably have perished. All 
this may fairly enough bo advanced. 

On the contrary, thr.se who contemplate the 
revolutions of opinion from an opposite position, 
may allege, and may make it appear credible, 
that the general 'decay of intelligence, and the 
decline and fall of the empire, although hastened 
by o^her causes, were mainly brought about by 
the spread of a religious system that quelled all 
the active and energetic passions, that suffused 
through the social body, an eifeminatc and de- 
sponding temper, that overlaid both business 
and pleasure with gloomy and idle superstitions, 
and which, in a word, transferred to priests and 
monks the influence that heretofore had been 
exercised by soldiers and statesmen. A gi'cat 
part even of this allegation may be made good ; 
but, as those who have advanced it have ge- 
nerally been impelled by a feeling more hostile 
to Christianity than to superstition, the distinp- 
tion necessary to be observed between the two 
‘they have designedly neglected; and thus have 
thrown a capital fallacy into their argument. 

The one of these theories, as well as the 
other, if advanced in a categorical manner, is 
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open to serious exception j or, at least, may so 
far be confuted as suffices for despoiling its 
advocates, severally, of the inference tliey would 
draw from it. Thus the Romanist can by no 
means make good his apology for his Church, 
inasmuch as he cannot disprove the charge, 
standing against her, of using her power for the 
worst purposes, and of exercising it in the worst 
spirit. If indeed the Ifapacy were inherently 
the protectress of humanity, and the patroness of 
knowledge,' and the guardian of civil liberties, 
why, when the nations beghn to reclaim their 
liberties, and to awake to the calls of reason, did 
she so strenuously labour to quash both, and to 
maintain the ancient empire of ignorance ? We 
conclude that the beneficial agency she had at 
one time exerted, was accidental, and altogether 
foreign to her proper views and general temper. 

On the other hand, in rebutting the inference 
of sceptics, we readily grant that the refined 
superstition favoured by the Church from the 
third century, and onwards, had a very power- 
ful influence in bringing on the degeneracy of 
tlx.' nations, and in accelerating the fall of the 
Homan empire. But then, we ask — was this 
superstition Christianity ? when the affirmative 
is proved, we may feel ourselves interested in 
the question. 

This subject ought not to be pursued on any 
supposition that assumes a single and exclusive 
cause. Fix on what general principle we may. 
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we shall find it tq have been both cause and 
effect ; pr rather it will appear that causes and 
effects were intimately blended, and that they 
mutually affected dne the other, in a manner 
that should preclude those simplifications of 
which theorists are fond. 

To attribute the decline of taste and intelli- 
gence, tind the decay of the Roman patriotism 
and power, to the influence of Christianity, ab- 
stractedly, is a calumny easily rebutted, on several 
distinct grounds. For, in the first place, this 
decay and decline, and especially the disap- 
pearance of those high sentiments upon which 
national greatness depends, had become conspi- 
cuous long before Christianity had gained any 
such ascendency as to enable it, in a visible 
manner, to affect the opinions aijd behaviour 
of the mass of mankind ; and certainly not the 
upper and the educated classes. If (irrecian 
and Roman philosophy and literature, and if the 
pristine republican energy and virtue had pre- 
served their force and brightriess to the time of 
Constantine, and then had suddenly waned, there 
would indeed have been reason to suppose that 
the new faith was the main cause of such a 
revolution. But the scholar well knows that, 
in regard to Roman literature, the Augustan 
splendour had long before been dimmed, and 
that, in relation to that of Greece, false taste, 
and a nugatory philosophy, had come in the 
place of Attic vigour and intelligence. Moreover 
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the historian knows equally well, that public 
and political virtue had/ at the same time, and 
on both sides the Adriatic, been succeeded by 
the thorough corruption, and by those servile 
sentiments which are characteristic of extensive 
military despotisms. To throw the blame of 
this moral, mental, and political ruin upon Chris- 
tianity, is to assign to it a retrospective itifluence, 
and to make the eliec'^ precede the cause by a 
century and a half! 

Furthermore; in casting the eye over a bio- 
graphical chart of literary* and scientific men, 
the fact presents itself, beyond dispute, that, so 
far as learning, philosophy, and geniusr-elo- 
<(i'.ence and reason, survived at all, either among 
the Greeks or featins, the Church might boast 
them mainly as her own. Was Christianity 
indeed the lethean cup that brought upon the 
human mind its sleep of ages ? How happened 
it then that pagans were the first, and Christians 
the last — the last by two centuries, to exhibit 
its stupifying influence? Who are the pagan 
writers that can be named as recommending the 
ancient polytheism during that age when Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome, Augustine, Basil, and the Gregories 
w'l’ote ^and spoke ? In admitting the decline of 
intelligence, ,we must, in all equity, save the 
fame of these and other illustrious men, of whom 
any age might be proud ; and having done so, 
may grant that, whatever was not Christian, in 
that era, was, indeed effete. 
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Besides : when’ we come down to a ^ater and 
a still more degenerate age, wllhtevef^fludnce 
the frivolous superstition of the times might have 
in promoting this decay, CuhiSTiANiiEY ^ clearly 
exempt from the blame, inasmuch as it was no 
longer virtually extant, or not so extant as to 
retain its soul and power. 

It is not then to any one cause, but to many, 
and these intimately commingled, that we must 
trace the gradual desolation, the withering, the 
blight, that at length overspread the once civi- 
lized world. Most 'of these causes have often 
enough been specifically mentioned ; nor is <t at 
all necessary to enumerate them here. Might 
we add to the list the mere hypothesis — it can be 
no more than a conjecture, of a 'periodic physical 
development and withdrawment — a rise and fall, 
of mental energy within the human system ? 
It is at least difficult to review the fortunes of 
mankind, either on a great scale, or within 
particular spheres, without inclining to the sup- 
position that there are natural' cycles of intelli- 
gence, disturbed indeed by accidental causes ; at 
one time lengthened, and at another shortened ; 
but still returning, at not very irregular intervals ; 
and in obedience to which the great compaunity 
of nations, and nations individually, advance or 
recede on the course of knowlec^e and virtue. 

Be this as it may ; what we have to do with 
is the broad fact that those nations that once 
were bound together in the bundle of the Roman 
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empire, ^id aMast fall into a state of anarchy 
an<f of d^ne^cy, such as allowed ai\,d invited 
the spiritual power to seize all kinds of authority, 
and to establish it! usurpations on the firmest 
basis. This supervening church tyranny was, 
undoubtedly, and in many senses, a benefit to 
mankind. During the dismal nights and days 
of that general flood, ^^the Church waS the ark 
in which were conserved the rudiments of our 
modern liberties, civilization, and learning. This 
granted, we are then free to pass what judgment 
we think fit upon* the spirit and temper of the 
ascendant power, and upon the conduct of the 
individuals who in succession held its sce{:^re. 

But besides the relation of the Church to the 
moral and intellectual condition of the nations 
through its early era, there was a .specific rela- 
tionship borne by it to the Roman government ; 
and we must now be understood to speak defi- 
nitely of the second and third centuries ; or the 
period during which both parties, that is to say, 
the Christian community, and the imperial court, 
had a distinct consciousness of each other as 
hostde powers. 

Wg have already said that, whether persecuted 
oi tolerated, a religious community, numerous, 
every where extant, internally organized, and 
sensitive through all its members, can never be 
looked at with indifference by any government. 
Let it be granted that principles of peace and 
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subordination peWdde such a bd^^; tind:^oi^' 
over thi)t, to-day, its ifceling goes 
the government, and that jt^ weights throwir 
into the scal^i^f the existing 
But to-moiTow changes take place; measures 
are proposed, or effected, which the religious 
community disapproves, or by which it thinks 
itself aggrieved, or endangered. Will it ab- 
stain then from, using c its conscious power ? 
will it refrain from implicit threats? Spite 
of Christian meekness, spite of every motive 
to the contrary, nay, on the 'very ground and 
pretext of the highest motives, it will act as 
human nature, ‘•in such circumstances, impels; 
and the government, seeing things only in a 
common light, will find that itTias to do with 
a powerful and an unmanageable internal enemy. 
A well-adjusted chi^ch-and-state polity recom- 
mends itself, in this special respect ; not indeed 
as an infallible means of preventing collisions 
between the religious and the secular elements 
of the social system ; but as an arrangement 
which provides against ordinary occasions of 
concussion, and as inimenscly better than the 
leaving two potent principles open to every 
casualty that may throw them rudely one upon 
the other. 

The behaviour of the Christian community 
under the outrageous violences of which it was 
so often the victim, was, in most instances, 
unexceptionable and admirable. So much meek- 
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n^ss, ,jSo inifciiigrespect>for ai^ority, such absti-* 
ifeqice 1|^m 'r«taliative ^onduct and vindictive 
'^^pi^ss^s, on the pait of a body, numerous 
aud pl^ically stropg, and not dways destitute 
of*imluen(fe at court,^ affords c^vincing proof 
of the divine excellence and efficacy of the 
motives which the Gospel conveys. 

Yet in their remonstrances with their furious 
enemies, the Christian apologists make a fair 
appeal to the fact of thd patience and submissive* 
ness, under intolei’able wrongs, of a body of men 
numerous enougji. If they, chose to stand upon 
the defensive, to convulse the empire, if not to 
make their own terms. And they w'ell said, * If 
we were impelled by worldly and commdn mo- 
tives, we shouhi certainly judge it better to die 
sword in hand, than at the stake.’ 

This quiet, but signilicant allusion to their 
physical force, and to their organized power, 
naturally became more and more frequent and 
distinct ; and whether openly spoken of or not, 
it was thoroughly understood, aud keenly felt 
too by the imperial government. Perhaps in- 
deed the political pow'er of the Christians was 
rated higher by the court, that justly feared it, 
than by the Church that would not indulge the 
thought of actually using it. The circumstances 
of the Diocletian persecution (not to refer to 
any other) afford indication enough of what 
were the alarms, and what the desperate resolu- 
tion of the imperial cabinet. These fears, and 
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’this line of condact, on the one side, miMt, in 
the end, have infused a corresponding-. 
into the ' Church. The two powers wtere ba- 
lancing, and mutually measi^ng their strength ; 
and if the conversion of the court itself had hot 
occurred when it did, nothing else seemed likely 
to happen, at length, but an open collision, and a 
general cpnflict. 

How far this probable consequence was fore- 
seen by Constantine, and how far a regard to it 
might affect his decision, we must not surmise ; 
but it may be conject'jred that he embraced the 
unconquerable doctrine, and bowed to the trium- 
phant cross, only in time to prevent a universal 
convulsion; and perhaps an overthrow of the 
pagan ascendency. 

But what we have here to do with is that 
^ interior and unuttered feeling, continually ga- 
thering force, whicli” must have worked in the 
minds of Christians, and especially of their 
chiefs. The meekness of the Gospel not for- 
gotten, and the express precepts of Christ and 
the apostles kept in view, it was yet inevitable 
that the political weight of the Church should 
be pondered, though in silence, and that the 
possibility of advancing, and of maintaining too, 
a just demand of tolerance, should be thought 
of. ' We will not use our power ; but i£ we 
were to use it, justice must be granted to us.* 
Such was the language natural to men so cruelly 
and unwisely maltreated. 
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Now. the meditation of political strength, di- 
rectlji^romote^ts consolidation, and imparts to 
it a consistent and nervous energy. The fulers of 
the Church .were t^ heads of a body, passive 
inddhdt in its' principles, and submissive in its 
conduct ; but yet conscious of its powers, and 
provoked to try them. Let it be granted that 
the habits of feeling, the sentiments, and the 
schemes, generated by these circumstances, ac- 
tually remained in a quiescent state up to the 
moment of the accession of Constantine. But 
a deeply - working, an intense preparation of 
feeling had been made, which would at once 
expand and breathe, in a new manner, when 
the fortunes of* the body took a happier turn. 
The high tonq^,. the arrogance, and the intole- 
rance of *the Churchmen of the times of Con- 
stantine, Jovian, and Theodosius, were the 
outbursts of emotions, long 'pent up, and which 
had reached a vigorous maturity when first they 
made themselves heard in the open world. The 
gaudy and winged creature of the fourth ccntuiy, 
had had its long chrysalis state in the third. 

The part acted, the language used, the prero- 
gatives claimed, by the Church under the first 
t'hristian emperors, must not be thought of as 
having^ sprung up fresh at the moment : this 
style was the product of the anterior season of 
oppression. In the insolent behaviour of certain 
ecclesiastics towards emperors and persons of 
high sectilar rank, one cannot but read the 
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vindictive sentiment — * Now is our time come for 
revenging the Church upon the Stated From its 
long schooling of persecution, the Church mani- 
festly learned the ill lesson of intolerance, and 
instead of abhorring the usage and principle of 
cruelty, in religious matters, too soon desired to 
try the force of it in its controversy with heretics. 
It is a great illusion to suppose that the Chris- 
tian community, admirable as was its behaviour, 
came forth from its three centuries of depression 
and suffering, unhurt and pure in its sentiments, 
as a political body- If we will not accept the 
open and active friendship of the secular autho- 
rity, and if we reject a church-and-state alliance, 
we must have, in its stead, an ominous jealousy, 
and a murky turbulence (thoggh repressed) 
which, if it never breaks out in civil convulsions, 
will not fail to nurse up a temper that will 
show itself internally, as a spirit of rancour and 
insubordination. 

It remains to recapitulate tlie heads of the 
present section. 

We have allirmed, and do not anticipate con- 
tradiction from those who themselves arc con- 
versant with the existing documents of church 
history, that the spiritual despoti.nn, afterwards 
brought to a centre and made coherent in the 
papacy, had developed every one of its essential 
principles before the time of that political revo- 
lution which gave to the Church the aids of 
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imperial patronage ; and while every movement 
was purely spoiftaneous, or in other words, while 
this power stood on the ground of spirifual mo- 
tives, and stayed itself altogether on the fulcrum 
of opinion*. 

During, and within the limits of this same pris- 
tine era, we find the clergy to have gained upon 
the people at large , the means of carrying des- 
potism to any extent, by challenging to themselves 
the possession of, and irresponsible control over, 
certain awful elements indispensable to salvation, 
and in no oilier manner to be obtained but from 
tbe hand of the priest. The people moreover 
had been thrust firom their place in the delibera- 
tive assemblies held by the rulers of the society. 
These tv^o important changes, if there had been 
none other, were enough to open the way to what- 
ever actually followed. In this sense the Church, 
in the age of Cyprian, was essentially despotic. 

Again ; by the gradual and inevitable aggran- 
dizement of the episcopal order, by the consoli- 
dation and regular distribution of offices, and 
especially by the exclusion of the inferior clergy 
from provincial and general councils, a distance 
was interposed between the several orders of the 
Church, such as at once broke up the feeling of 
suiistantial e.quality that should subsist among 
the ministers of Christ, and gave the reins to 
the few, in a manner that could issue in nothing 
else but usurpation and tyranny — a tyranny 
always advancing. This power of the superiors 
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was, at the same time, making preparation for 
further encroachments, within the monastery. 

Furtfierraore ; the principles engendered, and 
the practices resorted to in consequence of^the 
perpetual conflicts carried on between the Church 
and her heretical and schismatic opponents, 
placed her in a position essentially despotic ; 
and induced a feeling which led her to catch at 
the first means that occurred of sustaining her 
authority by penal inflictions. 

Lastly; these several preparations and ad- 
vances of despotism- were made during a course 
of time in which the vigour of the human mind 
was fast failing and while the political structure 
was splitting and crumbling to ifs fall. Its ulti- 
mate ascendency, therefore, wsTs little less than 
an inevitable consequence of tbe disappearance 
of whatever might have stood in its way. 

Some few specimens of the evidence that 
might be adduced in support of the above 
positions, will be found at the end of the 
volume. But the author feels tonfident that his 
allegations, in the main, will not be called in 
question by any v ho are really qualified to 
express an opinion on subjects of this kind. It 
is indeed not unlikely that, from the pages of 
our modem ecclesiastical writers and church 
historians, sundry casual admissions and conces- 
sions may be culled, of an import opposite to 
the author’s representations. But of what weight 
are such testimonies, in this instance ? The facts 
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ill question afe — the temper and condition of 
the Christian commonwealth fifteen and sixteen 
hundred years ago : whence then shc/uld we 
seek our information ? Is it from Tillemoutj Ba> 
ronfus, Fleury, Cave, Usher, Burnet, Taylor, 
Bull, Hooker, Mosheim, Gibbon ? These gi'eat 
writers, or if there be a hundred more of equal 
celebrity, and whatever might be the ^epth of 
their erudition, drew their knowledge of eccle- 
siastical antiquity from ho other sources (there 
are no other) than those remains of Christian 
literature which are still extant, and which now 
load our shelves, and arc under our hand. Do 
they quote a single ancient author who has 
disappeared during the last two centuries? If 
not, we are to-day as favourably placed as them- 
selves for acquiring the only information that 
has, in modern times, been within reach, or that 
is of any decisive value. 

In discussions of this order it should be held 
a waste of lime and labour, as it is an extreme 
impertinence, to quote modern authorities at 
all ; and the author must protest against every 
sort of evidence of a secondary kind. What 
avails it, in such an argument, that Bellarminc, 
or Grotius, or Parker, or Stillingfleet, or Barrow, 
or Bingham, or Warburton, or Jortin, while in- 
tent upon some other question, or while seeking 
a casual illustration of a different position, have 
said and admitted so and so, concerning the 
primitive Church ? If such admissions are vague 
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and general, they are scarcely worth turning aside 
to gather. If founded upon specific references to 
original authorities, we have those authorities 
underiOur eye, and do far better to peruse them 
for ourselves, than to look at detached porfions 
of them through the chromatic telescope of 
writers of the seventeenth century. 

The time was when the Fathers were read 
superstitiously, and were regarded as oiu: masters 
in theology. They are now read intelligently, 
and as authorities simply in questions of history. 
Our predecessors (or some of them) followed 
the Fathers for guidance ; we follow them for 
warning. It is in truth an auspicious omen of 
the present times, that an active and searching 
inquiry is on foot concerning-, the history of 
Christianity, in its early periods, and that this 
inquiry stops short no where, but in the extant 
remains of those very ages. Let the igno- 
rant, and the indolent, and the frivolous, scout 
this diligence as i'Ue; and let those whose 
opinions have long been crystallized on every 
subject, resent it as importunate or pernicious : 
but minds ardent and free in the pursm't of 
truth, will not, for a moment, be disheartened ^ 
by any such rebukes. Consequences of the 
most momentous and extensive kind are not 
unlikely to springy from this anxiety to know 
the real history of our faith. It is by th^ aid 
of this sort of learning that we are set at large 
from the thralls of temporary and sectarian 
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recensions of Christianity : it is from this source 
that we draw an enhanced and profound regard 
to the infallible authority of Scripture ; and it is 
also from studies of this kind that ' we may de- 
rive, if at all, sound and sober notions of those 
great principles of the Divine Government which 
bear upon the revolutions of religious opinion, 
and upon the rise and decay, the alternate cor- 
ruption and 1‘enovation, of the elements of piety. 

The author makes an apology to the reader 
for this digressive page. ' 
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SECTION VI. 


ERA OP THE BALANCE OP THE C^V1L AND ECCLESIAS* 

I 

TICAL POWERS. 


Although it way appear in fact, again and 
a^ain, that seasons of external prosperity have 
fH^oured the advance of abuses, and have pro- 
‘moted a worldly and ambitious spirit among 
Churchmen, we are by no meana compelled, on 
that ground, to gi'ant that Christianity, in the 
nature of things, can retain its purity only by 
the aid of sufferings and persecutions. direct 
contradiction of any such melancholic plwciple, 
it is enough to allege the decisive and pointed , 
instance of the apostolic Churches, of which it is 
affirmed, at a certain time, “ that they had rest,” 
in the stead of perseoution, and were edified ; 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and the 
cofhfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” 
Worldly ease has had its evil consequences; 
and so has persewtion. If there are certain 
abuses ^ich we^trace to the one, in^the 
hi^ry of the Church, there are abuses also,, 
l^lP'.some of the most serious and fatal kind. 
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that are directly attributable to the other. Nei- 
ther ease nor affliction, prosperity’^nor jperseou- 
rion, is good abstractedly, in relation to truth 
and'piet^; but both operate for the 'better or the 
- worse, according to.the actual state of the mind 
that comes under their operation. Far from 
being of opinion that religious prosperity, in the 
best sense, is to be looked for only as the product" 
of storms, we allow ourselves to ihiagine, as not 
chimerical, a future era of spiritual life, and a 
general triumph of truth, which shall take its 
start from a smiKng morning if general peace, 
and mundane felicity. ^ 

If indeed in any case, truth Jias already td^ 
dergone seriouk perversion, and if its edge has 
been turned aside by immoral interpretations ; 
if schemes of endbachment and extortion have 
been devised, and put in courgp, and if, in a 
word, j^e genuine simplicity and spirituality 
of thd' Gospel have disappeared, then no doubt 
it must, follow that an exemption from trouble, 
and a liberty and facility in giving effect to 
such schemes, will hasten the advance of all 
that is mischievous. This is obvious ; and such 
we find to have been the effect of each of those 
seasons of repose that were enjoyed under even 
the pagan ^emperors. Rest was injurioui^' to 
the Church, because Chris^iity had lost its 
intef^ty. 

The pernicious consequences that att^ded the 
imperfect and precarious prosperity permitted to 
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Christians from year to year, during the period 
of polytheistic ascendency, were not likely to 
bo precluded, or to lose their evil efficacy, in 
th^t far more settled and genial suminer time 
which followed the submisnon of the Roman 
Imperial Power to the Cross. What had hap- 
pened under Alexander Severus, under Gordian, 
and under the Philips, would naturally happen 
also under Constantine and Theodosius. Su- 
perstition spread, debauchery among the clergy 
became more flagrant, and ambition and vendlity 
more impudent. But what is to be lamented or 
blamed in all this, is not that the Church was 
ihlhilged with ap exemption from trouble, but that 
it should have been in a state such as made every 
cessation of sufiering dangerous Und corrupting. 

When we find these errors and unchristian 
practices increasing gradually, or even rapidly, 
after the political triumph of the Gospcd, .we are 
not to inculpate the incidental means of those 
unhappy perversions ; but rather should look to 
the inner springs and reasontf of them. Nor 
indeed was the growth of superstition, and of 
corruption, and despotism, in the age of Con- 
stantine, such as appears in certain strongly- 
coloured statements of it. Or let It hav^ been 
what it might, it was balanced by the expan- 
sion of talents and merits of a new and high 
order. <^ttle as the moderns may wjph to 
^^e the divines of the fourth century as theilr 
s^feaSters, none who have conyetsed with them in 
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their writings will hesitate to grant them, in the 
main, as high a praise as belongs to any set of 
theologians, in any age. And in comparing the 
extant Christian literature of the fourth century 
with that of the third, the advantage is very far 
from being decisively on the side of the earlier 
authors, on the 'ground, either of piety, or of 
doctrinal consisteacy. The very reverse might 
readily be maintained. 

The illustrious and imperial convert — the first 
Christian prince,* behaved* himself in his new 
relationship, as temporal bridegroom of the 
Church, in a manner regulated^ in part, J)y Hie 
existing usages and principles of the Roman 
government; And in part by the usages and 
principles which he found prevailing within the 
vast and mysterious community to which he 
joined himself. He entered the awful temple of 
the true God, sceptre in hand, and as prince, 
conqueror, and patron; yet with a becoming 
reverence, and a disposition to comply devoutly 
with the orders and prescriptive modes of the 
system and worship of the sacred precincts. 
Constantine set his foot upon the threshold of the 
Christian Cjiurch with a feeling perhaps, not very 
unlike that >vhich had belonged to certain chiefs 
of the pristine Roman arm,i^ who, in making 
their^way as proud victors to the fane^jpf a con- 
quered nation, bowed to the humiliate divinity 
of the place, and hastened to prove that they 
* R 2 ' ' 'Ai 
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approached the! foreign altar, not as destroyers, 
but as worshippers." 

While considering the course pursued by 
Constantine, from first to. last, in relation to the 
Church, we are bound to keep in view, on ihe 
one hand, his habits and maxims as a Caesar ; 
and on the other hand, the existing sentiments, 
and the ecclesiastical economy of the Christian 
cqinmonwealth. If we are speaking of his 
personal merits, in his public religious capacity, 
nothing can be more inequitable than either to 
judge him by the rule we should apply to a 
modern European prince ; or to assume, what 
is as far as possible from being true, that the 
Church was then fresh in her simplicity ; or 
that the mass of the people (within the Church) 
were in possession of any substantial liberties ; 
or that the political rulers of the body were still 
in a state to be spoiled, and to be taught the bad 
lessons they might learn at court, of ambition, 
intrigue, and cupidity. 

i 

The abstract justice of the emperor’s mea- 
sures, or their ultimate expediency, or their 
compatibility with the spirit of the Gospel, is one 
thing: but his personal merits, fair^ regarded 
in the .%ht of his age (nol in that of our own) 
is quite lih'other ; ^pd in this latter view there is 
reason to admfr^, as well the vigour and intelli- 
gence, aeyb'he ofoderation and equity of his puG3|i^ 
^^uct. In those instances where his general 
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coi^istency gave way, or his^ te^por .failed, we 
may almost always trace his fault to the insuffer- 
able perversity, or the violence and contumacy, of 
th% pmiies that opposed*, or of those that advised 
him. He and his successors cordially desired, and 
laboured to promote, the univer^l ascendency 
of Christianity, aS the only true religion. ITd 
and they, moreover, sought the peare of the 
Church, and its good order an<f unity. They 
felt that a religion, more potent in its influence 
over the minds of men than any other, and at 
the same time generating* discords such as no 
other religion had presented, and which con- 
vulsed and endangered the state, deniagded a 
watchful control, and needed the most vigorous 
measures to prevent its bringing about, at once, 
its own destruction, and that of the empire. 

To reduce this vast system into a state of 
analogy with the machinery of government, to 
establish a good understanding between the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and especially 
to repress, if possible, tumultuous and violent 
contentions, must have seemed to the Christian 
emperors their manifest duty, and their interest. 
Nothing less than the effecting of these several 
ohjeRts, could consist with the welfare of the 
vast society of nations for which th^^had to 
care. A complicated system. ,9f spiritual govern- 
they found already matured although 
ill-organized, and in ^pr^,; and a 
system essentially despotic. The first Christian 
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princes (like those of the Lutheran reformatipn) 
transferi’ed powers and ' authorities from one 
centre to another ; but did not despoil the com- 
munity of any liberties then actually enjoyed. 
Constantine, or his sons and successors, ^ight 
indeed hold a- chain, and tighten it ; but they 
did not forge one. The chain of spiritual des- 
potism had been beaten and wreathed upon the 
anvil (or altar^ of the non-establisbed, voluntary, 
and afflicted Church of the third century. 

Duly and equitably weighed, the public 
measures of Constantine, and* of the, more en- 
lightened and upright of his successors, are liable 
to littje blame, , and may even challenge much 
praise. But the question is altogether of another 
kind, when we come to inquire into the abstract 
policy, or mere justice and lawfulness of these 
same proceedings. It has been the practice of 
a certain class of modern writers, first to as- 
sume theoretic principles in relation to external 
Christianity (and pnnciples of a very questionable 
sort) and then to arraign the ' conduct of the 
Roman prince as amenable to that hypothetic 
rule; and ..especially have such writers assumed 
that the Church, at the moment of his conversion, 
was in the inain free, pur^ and unsophisticated. 
What mpre unfair or unfounded ! 

But we have done with the personal pierits of 
Constantine, and the succeeding Christian eqgir 
{lerors ^ and tjAm for a moment to their measur^^' 
abstractedly considered. Now even if it should 
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appear that these measures, or some of them, 
were essentially impolitic and pernicious (which 
is more than ought to be summarily granted) uo 
such inference will follow, as that no public 
measures, or no state policy whatever, in tbla* 
tion to the Church, can be good and lawful. 
What if Constantine, upon ground So new and 
difBcidt, &iled and went astray ? Is it therefore 
certain that no safe path may be found over that 
ground ? we think not ; and must reject every 
general conclusion, drawn from the conduct and 
policy of the first Christian princes, against 
■national ecclesiastical constitutions. If we rea- 
sonably decline to take these inexperienced 
princes as ouf masters and guides, in matters of 
church polity,>we are, of course, exempted from 
every inference that might be drawn from the 
ill success of their actual measures. Our own 
may be better devised, and may be more con- ’ 
formed to the great and now well ascertained 
principles of political and religious liberty. 

“ The things that happened aforetime, are 
recorded for our learning, upon whom the 
ends of the world arc come.” If the first and 
the second grand experiments for the adjust- 
ment of the religions interests of communities, 
have failed, the course suggested, by such* admo- 
nitory errors, is not to abandon so reasonable 
and necessary a work, or to lest^e uncontrolled 
:lhat which must quickly run 1uto confusion, if 
lleglected ; but rather to turn tie errot's of our 
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pr€!^c,est(^^to^^R8vw£^e, to ,do bett^^, 

wlrat thoy 8ia Sixt^ or eighteen hundr^ 
years haVe not' hin out, as it were under our 
ey^, without yieldi^^ som^ definite and prac- 
tical- instruqtions, iThere is now no need 'that 
we 'should err, as our precQrsois'}Jbaye done, for 
want of experie‘ti|C{^'^ ’^of fitti% the 

civil and .ipligiousiiiachinenes,^ one to the other, 
has hitherto j^||||[ed those who have attempt^ 
it, we ma^ucgecd better. 'VVe see the sources 
of failure ; the false routes are laid down in our 
charts ; and every kind of .necessaiy information 
is fully at our command. Althhugh therefore th» 
entire ehurch^and-state system, such as it sub- 
sisted in times 'gone by, should be adjudged 
faulty, we do not conclude that a'cbiu'Ch-and- 
state system is either undesirable or imprac- 
ticable. • , 

* 

But in wKat did the first political esjablish- 
ment of Christianity under Constantine,'' and his 
immediate successors, actually consist? This 
subject, misunderstood and misrepresented asHt 
often is, well deserves a little analysis. It has 
not been unusual, and especially of late, to talk 
o/ the Church, established ^nder Constantine, 
as if it were the same thing, or nearly the san^ 
thing, as the ^^rch established in these j^ealms, 
or in other Proiei|{ant counties. No supposition 
cal^ be r|^e iif^rrect, .not to say delusive: ih| 
tr9|h, all feasomng from the one to the other of 
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tw<^ systems so iMsnmUfti'^*^ mu^^'J^nsotiM*' 
Tlje faults of Constai^tttf*s 
they what they might, are^hot^the faults of ouiE; 
nor did the prefiautiims' aw limitations whi(^ 
attacH'to ours, belong to hlsi * And again, t1^ 
peculiar difficultj^i^hicln in the. pre8e.pi times, 
and in ^this t^HTry, wtend 'k}iP%cciedastical 
arrangements, had po existence /^^d \riir||^not 
to provided for in that age. ‘ Hw very mea- 
sures vrhich, with the emperors,. wer^esOTted 
to for the regulation of church power, and which 
then must-have been regarded as beneticial in 
their aspect toward the people, would, among our- 
selves, be denounced as either ine|nc8cious,,or as 
intolerable.. _ What might be defensible, or even 
praiseworjliy, ih'the policy of -Constantine,' or 
Theodosius, we justly condemn when imitated 
by our Tudors and Stuarts, and should resolutely 
resist if atteitapted in our own times. 

. Coustairtine’s establishment of Christianity, in 
the first place, consisted in reversing all those 
prohibitory edicts of his predecessors which 
hitherto had armed its. enemies ; and in declaring 
it to be — a Lawful Religion. 

This preliminary -ipeasure of .merb justice 
none will nov( condemn ; 'and yet in fact,^y far 
the larger proportion of all the pridef^rofligacy, 
and ambition, which sp^ad among the clergy in 
tp^ourth century, may be directl 3 K 4 Taced^ the 
inevitable influence of this sudden and complete 
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change of fortune, and this start in l^eir relative 
position. A long ten years of the most cruel 
sufferings, had almost broken the hearts of the 
Christian community. Multitudes had lost their 
property, and their plara in society ; many had 
perished; pastors and deacons were labouring 
in the. mines;- congregations werO every where 
dispersed, the p£Sces of religion suspended, and 
the sacred l!^ooks destroyed; or if concealed, 
were become the most dangerous sort of posses- 
sion. It might have seemed not unlikely that 
the Church would now actually ^11 and be 
trampled in the dust under the feet of her deter- 
mined foes. That happy revolution, to which 
the doubtful fortune of arms gave effect, could 
not have been distinctly, and perhaps. not at all 
anticipated. When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of his people,” they must have felt like 
those who awake from a horrid dream to a bright 
reality. 

The first emotions of all pious minds were no 
doubt of a becoming and ferVent sort. Aloud 
they offered praise to Him who had “ turned 
their mourning into dancing,” and had given them 

beauty for ashes.” But other feelings would 
ere long claim their turn, and especially ^o with 
the many whose piety was of a slight, or of a 
fanatical kind; In all private circles,, from sm^ , 
to si^de of the empire, in every city and town, 
there would" spring up the exulting and half- 
vindictive sentiment, natural to the wronged. 
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when the tables are tuYfted upon their oppres- 
sors. The bounds of irfodesty and n\eekness 
would not always be observed in the triumphant 
joy.of the now emancipated sect. In fact, we 
catch distinctly enoughi in the extravagant ha- 
rangues pronounced at the tombs of the martyrs, 
the couched 'resentment of the Church' toward 
her fallen adversary: the feeling — and *how na- 
tural a feeling is it, and. how difficult .to repress, 
which heaves the bosoin in the recollection of 
cruel injuries, continues long to mingle itself 
intimately .with all the' seiftimcnts of religious 
sufferers; and is even transmitted from age to 
age. Not a few of the pernicious observances 
of later times sprung immediately from feelings 
of this semi- vindictive sort. 

Then again, the mere toleration of Chris- 
tianity, and the favour and countenance it of 
course enjoyed at court, apart from any of those 
measures- by which its political establishment 
was effected, instantly acted, like a sudden 
breaking forth of a sultry sun in a humid day, 
upon all ambitious and secular spirits. What 
were the ideas that crowded into the minds of 
•netropolitans* and bishops, nay, of the worldly 
clerg%of ev^ grade, who already had made great 
progress in effecting their schemes of agg^ndize- 
j|)ent .’ Such, or at least all whose position 
favoured their desires, turned their faces ^ward 
the quarter of sunshine ; and at the eartid^t op- 
pb^unily brought themselves individually under 
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the imperial eye. The most rigid and mortified 
of our piodem sects . Ihight perhaps, in parallel 
circumstances, be Seen to furnish not a few 
clerical persons, equally ready to enjoy the ge- 
nial temperature of a palji^e, and to deck them- 
selves in the unwonted finery of a court. 

It could not be othei*wise than that the now 
Christiait emperor should surround himself with 
Christian bishops, and ,put himself, in religious 
matters, under the tutelage and direction of 
those whom he might judge quali^d to inform 
him in what related to the Chhrch — its doctrine 
and its government. Without any positive esta- 
blishment of Christianity, and while nothing was 
done which, in the nature of things, could be 
avoided — if the Gospel was to fake the> place of 
the ancient idolatries, it would yet inevitably 
happen, that very powerful excitements should 
be put in activity, to stir whatever elements of 
ambition might lurk in the bosom of the Christian 
community, and especially of its clergy. To 
receive these excitements well, '’and to use them 
moderately, the Church was not, in its actual 
state, prepared to do ; and the sober common- 
place feeling that belongs to persons of high 
ecclesiastical rank, within an old establishment, 
who, in" mixing with statesmen and< princes, are 
conscious of no elation, could not generally at- 
tach to the Christian bishops and clergy who 
flocked around the throne, and thronged tim 
imperial court of Constantine. 
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Instead then of repeating the vague and illu- 
sive allegation, that the pquTiCAU establishment 
of Christianity spoilt th^- spirituality *of the 
Church, and rendered it ambitious, proud, and 
secular, let us, with a more exact regard to 
facts, be content to saf^ that, so far as anibition, 
pride, and sechlarity, really appear to li^ive ad- 
vanced in the Church of the fourth century, as 
compared with the Church of the third, this 
unhappy deterioration resulted from the sudden 
change of it^ condition, and from those new 
circumstances of • ease, security, and favour, 
which unavoidably attended the revolution of 
opinion at the imperial court. 

If nothing had been attcraptc^by Constantine 
in church affairs, beyond what the most rigid 
modern advocates of tlie non - establishment 
principle might approve, or in other words, if 
he had simply tolerated, and personally favoured 
Christianity, there is no room to think that the 
damage . to the simplicity and purity of the 
Church would ha^^e been much less than actually 
it was. The mitred chiefs of Constantinople, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, would not, any 
the more, have paused on the course upon which 
already they had gone so far. The clerical 
body, generally, would not have receded to the 
point of apostolic humility and disinterestedness. 
The church chest would not have been shut 
against the further liberality of the people. No 
profitable superstition would have been exploded. 
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no mummery laid aside. The ghostly temple of 
lyrann;^, tO' which the Gregories, the Urbans, 
and the Innocents of after |imes put their master 
hands, would yet have gone on, slowly and^ se- 
curely rising to the heavens, upon the broad 
foundations laid in tears and blood by the 
martyr-bishops of the pristine ages. 

« 

The first of Constantine’s measures, in regard 
to the Church, was, as we see, one of mere justice ; 
and so was the second ; nor can either be made 
to bear the blame' of those ill consequences 
which, in the actual state of the Christian com- 
munity, were their natural results. At the time 
of the issuing of the terrible edict of Nicomedia, 
the Churches, in all the more opulent parts 
of the Roman empire, were in possession of 
great wealth — the fruits of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and which consisted, not merely in money, 
plate, jewels, spices, and costly vestments, but 
in houses and lands. The revenues of this 
wealth, together with, the copious and perpetual 
stream of oficrings, laid weekly upon the altar, 
and which consisted, as well of money, as of 
provisions of every kind, enabled the bishops 
and metropolitans not only to sypport^ large 
establishments, but to retain aroui\d them, one 
might say, swarms of ecclesiastics, of every 
grade; and moreover to make distributions 
among the poor to an extent that, no doubt, 
had great influence in swelling the numbers of 
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the Church, and that formed a silent, but effioa- 
cious counterpoise to the oecasional i&ngers and 
sufferings incident to Christian profession. 

Unlike as were these religious corporations, 
in most respects, to apy thing heretofore seen 
in the Roman world, their property wottld, in 
the eye of the law, be at once regarded as 
analogous to the possessions and revenues of 
the pagan hierarchies and temples. Nor could a 
question arise, on the point of abstract justice, 
concerning the right of the holders or trustees 
of this wealth. The amount of it might indeed 
be highly prejudicial to the religious well-being 
of the Church ; the motives of^those wbp re- 
ceived, and the conduct of those wlio bestowed 
it, might.be liable to the most serious excep- 
tions; and no doubt, in some instances, the 
worst' sort of influence had been exerted to 
obtain that, in the granting of which creditors, 
orphans, or relatives, were grievously wronged. 
But with considerations of this sort the govern- 
ment had nothing to do. Lf^w did not apply to 
abuses of this order ; nor could it, on any prin- 
ciple, be required of the emperor that he should, 
in relation to funds already accumulated, inquire 
into t[ie particular sources whence they had 
flowed ; or a^k whether they had most benefited 
or injured the community. 

It was, we say, a measure of mere justice to 
authenticate the titles and possessions of reli- 
jgious corporations; that is to say, of the Christian 
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Churches. Nor was it much more than just to 
insist upon the restitution of houses ttfid lands 
which, during the late years of cruel persecu- 
tion, had been wrenched from the hands of the 

I 

bishops by their rapacious pagan fellow-citizens. 
This measure, in itself equitable, was moreover 
recommended to the approval of all, by the 
liberality of the emperor, who met the difficulty 
that arose in instances where such properties 
had passed into other hands, by fair purchase ; 
and where the spoliator could not be found, or 
be made to refund. ■ - ^ 

On grounds of general equity and the usage of 
civilized nations, this main act of Constantine’s 
religious administration cannot 'be condemned; 
nor are the principles or practices of any existing 
religious parties such as may entitle them to 
blame it. And yet, this same measure of justice 
did, in its actual effect upon the Christian com- 
monwealth, by suddenly restoring to the Churches 
lai^e possessions, by securing to them, iif the 
fullest manner, wh^ they had preserved, «nd by 
opening and fencing, for the clergy, the broad 
road of cupidity and spiritual fraud, produce 
very ill consequences, and facilitate the advance 
of every superstition and every solemn mockery. 

The pure voluntary principle, as applied to 
the maintenance of the clergy, had, at the close 
of the third century, reached a point at which, 
as well for the good of the community, as for 
the preservation and honour of the Church, it 
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n^ded^^me effectual check. Such a check, 
drawn from motives of good sense or piety, was 
ipt available ; and , nothing could have taken 
hold of it but a vigorous interference on the 
paft of the State ; or in other words, the bring- 
ing to bear upon the^ abused and superstitious 
prodigality of the people, the Church-and-Statc 
Principle; not indeed by peremptory prohibitions 
(except in the matter of bequests) but by substi- 
tuting a definite and well-regulated, for an inde- 
finite and grossly-deranged system. 

I'here is not a, despotic piachination, there is 
not an encroachment upon the natural or reli- 
gious rights of mankind, there is not a perversion 
of doctrine, or<a superstition, of a farsical* usage 
of a later and dqrkcr age, which may not, directly 
or indirectly, be traced to the licence and en- 
couragement given to the sacerdotal body to 
work upon the religious prodigality of the people 
--as well the dying as the living. It may indeed 
be teagined that the Church, in the time of Con- 
stantine, had suqk into a addition past remedy, 
or past any remedy which th^tatc had the power 
to apply ; yet this is not certain ; and something 
remedial might have been attempted : but then 
that something must have consisted in bringing 
forward the 'Establishment Principle in a way 
not then thought of, and which we may well 
suppose the clear-sighted chiefs of the then 
voluntary Church would by no means have sub- 
mitted t(^ Bishops, and their clergy, understood 
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their interests far too well to have acc^ted even 
a munificent definite maintenance, in lieu of the 
free offerings of their flocks, and on the condition 
of declining those gratuities. 

We are perpetually hearing from certain quar- 
ters, of the first political establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the fatal blow which brought the true 
Church «o the ground, and laid her celestial 
honours in the dust. A mistake indeed ! Beside 
that Christianity was then already deeply stained 
with earthly impurities, it may, on the most 
substantial grounds be affirmed, that it was the 
want of a well-devised church-ahd-state system 
— ^the want of an Establishment, which made 
the revolution av court in favour < of Christianity 
extensively and lastingly injurio}is to the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. Adhering still to' the line 
of probability, we may easily imagine a system 
which would have given a new turn to the for- 
tunes of the Church (if the phrase may be 
allowed) would have arrested the papal usur- 
pation, would have broken ujj the concentra- 
tion of spiritual po'lfors, would have starved the 
monastciy (a discipline which the professors of 
extreme abstemiousness ought to have meekly 
received) would have destroyed the marketable 
quality of superstition, and, in ' a V/ord, Vould 
have reduced church corruption and ambition 
within some limits of modesty and reason. 

The imperial catechumen might indeed be 
permitted to summon oecumenic councils; and 
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might be allowed, when they were convened, 
to occupy a humble stool on tlie floor of the 
hall, in the midst of the mitred fathers;* and he 
might find leave too to utter his opinions on 
points of theology : but it may well be doubted 
if he was at any time , so firmly seated in the 
chair of ecclesiastical supremacy — although by 
his adulators styled ‘ chief bishop of the Church,’ 
as would have enabled him to give effect to rea- 
sonable and necessary restrictive financial mea- 
sures. But let it be supposed that so fuucb 
power was actuayy at his command, what then 
were those me&sures which sound policy and a 
just regard to the interests as well of the Church 
as of the empire demanded ? * 

In the first place, a provision of the most 
peremptory sort was needed, not less in regard 
to the ultimate welfare of the clergy, than for 
the sake of tlie community at large, against the 
corrupt influence exerted by the former over 
feeble, and guilty, and alarmed consciences, in 
obtaining bequests to tbe^Church. On high 
theoretic grounds, indeedi^and if it be held 
always an outrage for the magistrate to come in 
between the souls of men and the priest, any 
statute aimed against alienations in mortmain 
must-be edndemned. A man, whether ill in- 
formed in theology or not, is actually of opinion 
that his soul will fare the better in the next world 
in consequence of his robbing his children, and 
bequeath^g his estate to the Church ; is it not 

s 2 
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tlien, it may be asked, a grievous infringement 
of religious liberty to deny him the opportunity 
of doing so ? The wisest communities in modem 
times have thought otherwise; nor have they 
scrupled to interdict, at least the worst excesWs 
of* this pernicious superstition. If some such 
prohibition could have been effected (and we 
may well doubt its practicability) nothing, pro- 
bably, would have had a more bencticial and 
extensive influence in* staying the advance 
of religious abiSses. Simply to have declared 
null and void every bequest, whether made 
in the article of death, or previously, in favour 
of. religious coi'porations, would have given a 
new aspect to cimrch history. 

Then again a reasonable extension of the 
very same legislative principle should have been 
made to touch the monastic system in a capital 
article of its polity. Had those establishments 
been forcibly brought to stand upon the ground 
of the motives professed l)y their inmates, the 
entire system of taisical poyerty would in- 
stantly and permanently have been reduced 
to its natural dimensions; nor could the folly 
have gone on, as in fact it did, to swallow 
up the wealth of Christendom. The papacy, 
deprived of its monkish champions,' could' never 
have reared its despotism to the skies. Now, 
be it remembered, that the .fundamental prin- 
ciple of the monastic life — ^the principle stiffly 
insisted upon, and boasted of by its earliest pro- 
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moters, was that of a death to the world, to 
its possessions, its relationship, its hopes, its 
pleasures, and its duties. In the eye of* others, 
and by his own avowal, the monk stepped into 
his grave when he entered his cloister : the law 
then should have taken him at his word; and 
should have put his lofty professions to the 
reasonable test of rec^uiring him to beqyeath his 
goods to his relatives. The statute of itiortmain 
(bad such a statute be^n in operation) should 
have attached those who' announced themselves 
to be civilly and. socially defunct ; and instead 
of their being allowed to throw their fortune, 
whatever it might be, into the chest of the re- 
ligious house, which was to be Ihoir sepulchre, 
they should have been com[>clled to divide it 
among the living. A measure of this sort, 
though at variance with the doctrine of religious 
liberty, as interpreted by some, might have 
saved Europe a thousand years of superstition. 

It might seem too bold an assertion to say, 
that the master-spring of tl^ religious system of 
the fourth century was, the command which the 
clergy had then got of the sources of wealth ; or, 
in other words, the play they had contrived to give 
to the voluntary principle. No revision of theo- 
logict'^ dogmas, no new canons of discipline, no 
ecclesiastical sumptuary laws, would probably 
have done so much toward bringing back the 
purity and disinterestedness of Christian practice 
and principle, as might the simple establishment 
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of an efficient financial system, such as should 
have superseded, or gradually have' turned off, 
the unbounded profusion of the people toward 
their clergy, and have introduced a definite and 
moderate, yet a sufficient public provision for 
their maintenance. From the days of Irenaeus, 
the clergy had been making frequent references 
to the !).<evitical institution. They might then 
fairly have been required to accept for them- 
selves an analogous system. The then existing 
property of the Church being secured to it, 
would have afforded* a revenue fully adequate to 
the support of a proper episcopal splendour, 
and to the defraying of incidental charges. Be- 
yond this, an impost, equitably assessed upon 
real property, might, without being felt as op- 
pressive, have yielded a reasonable competency 
to so many of the ministers of religion as were 
actually employed in useful services : and then 
a vast benefit would have been done to the 
Church, and to the community, by turning adrift 
the hundreds of surpliced idlere that swelled the 
episcopal pageant in all the great cities. 

Those who please may insist upon abstract 
doctrines. Meanwhile, looking at simple facts, 
in a common, and not a thepretic light, we 
venture to affirm it as probable, that, if Con- 
stantine’s Christian Establishment had indeed 
been such, in the modern sense of the term, and 
had included a just and uniform financial sys- 
tem, displacing the abused voluntary- principle. 
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and leaving the clergy nothing to hope for, 
beyond a reasonable competency, and nothing 
to think of, but their proper duties ; if this could 
have been done, civilization and Christianity 
might both have been saved. 

The church economy, modelled by Constan- 
tine, and his immediate successors, in the next 

» 

place, included certain arrangements, distribu- 
tions, and concentratidns of the existing eccle- 
siastical supremacies, such as seemed necessary, 
or at least desirable, for* bringing the newly 
associated and powerful religious body into 
analogy with the civil polity of the empire. 
Some authorities, of ancient' date, wefe con- 
firmed ; some transferred ; some were extended, 
and others made subordinate, until the one vast 
machine — the spiritual, fitted into the move- 
ments of the other — the secular. 

These new arrangements, whatever they 
might involve in their details, did by no means 
originate cithes the principle or the^ practices of 
an extensive church polity, and of a broad 
based hierarchy. They merely induced a new 
and more regular form upon that great economy 
of provincial government, and of oecumenic re- 
lationsliip,* which had already spread itself over 
the Homan world. The only novelty of prin- 
dple, on this occasion, was this, that such 
arrangements should be effected by the civil 
AUTHORITY. Whocver is so minded may call in 
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question the abstract lawfulness of this interfe- 
rence of the magistrate. But here again, as in 
the preiieding instance^ while we waive theoretic 
and interminable arguments, we are content, on 
plain and practical grounds, to assume the pro- 
bability that this new modelling of the external 
Church, and the bringing it into correspondence 
with the, civil mechanism of the empire, was 
for the better, rather than the worse ; and that 
its tendency was to chdfck, more than to pro- 
mote, the excesses of clerical ambition. 

Nor can we stop at this point; but must 
candidly profess to think, that the error of the 
imperial regenerator and rector of the Chnrch, 
if any, was, not' his assuming to* effect a more 
regular polity than that which the accidents of 
time had brouglit about; but that it w^s, on 
the contrary, his not carrying these airange- 
ments considerably further than he did ; and so 
reducing the occuraenic hierarchy to a counter- 
poise, and a harmony, such as should have pre- 
cluded the .then fast advancing usurpations of 
the bishop of Rome. Whether Constantine’s 
power was really adequate to any such reform 
is doubtfid, probably it was not ; for already 
the opinion that favoured the pretensions of St. 
Peter’s successor had gained great strength, and 
was widely diffused. 

It was not, we say, less of the establishment- 
principle, but more of it, that was needed when 
first the Church came under the wing of the 
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State. ’ Whether the superstition that sustained 
the throne of the Romish hierarch could then 
have been sifted and dispelled, is not ob- 
tain ; but there is little room to doubt that an 
easy appeal to natural motives in the minds 
of the Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople, and the bishop^ of northern 
Africa, would have enabled the emperoi; to place 
the several centres of church government on 
such a level, and to brhig their correspondence 
under such regulations, as must have barred the 
ambitious course of the papacy. 

At the moment of Constantine’s conversion, 
the relative importance of the eastern, western, 
and African Churches, was such^ well admitted 
of a redressing and permanent adjustment of their 
respective strength : and if human sagacity could 
have foreseen the consequences that were to 
flow from the withdrawment of the court, and 
of the imperial vigilance from Italy, and the 
leaving there a house, empty, swept and gar- 
nished, to be oesupied by the demon of ghostly 
despotism — the most vigorous measures would 
have been adopted for keeping the Romish 
prelate in due subordination. No such precau- 
tions were us^d ; and Rome a second time 
made\erseft mistress of Europe. 

The modification and better adjustment of 
the ecclesiastical polity of the empire was not 
effected by Constantine without some due regard 
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to the distinction between the external and the 
internal concerns of the Church. “ We our- 
selves/ says his biographer and friend, " heard 
the emperor use such expressions as these, one 
day, when entertaining an epi«:opal party at‘the 
royal table ; * To you indeed is. committed by 
God the oversight of whatever belongs to the 
interior ,of the Church ; and to me, what relates 
to its external interests: — by God’s appoint- 
ment, I am bishop of these affairs.’ ” Constan- 
tine was not a Tudor or a Stuait ; and if the 
perversity of some with whom he had to deal, 
had not gradually moved him from his position, 
there is reason to think he would have restrained 
his interference'’in religious matters within very 
reasonable bounds. 

Even apart from the incidental dit^culties 
that arose in the course of his administration, 
it was not likely, in that age, that the due line, 
which separates theological and purely spiritual 
affairs from the secular or political interests of 
the Church, should have been, well understood ; 
or if understood, consistently regarded ; in fact, 
it very soon came to be entirely overlooked; 
and while bishops were allowed still to exercise 
jurisdiction of a civil sort, which, now that the 
State had become Christian, should haVe been 
altogether removed from their hanik, the empe- 
ror, on his part, was importuned by the bishops to 
arbitrate in religious controversies, and in ques- 
tiems of discipline. In this article of the new 
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system, therefore, although the rule avowed by 
Constantine might be valid, the practice which 
gained ground is certainly not to be imitated. 

^We say the rule was good; and if expressed 
more at large, it amounts to this— That, while 
religion, in its primary and more momentous 
import, regards the condition of souls, indivi- 
dually, in their relation to God, and to the 
future life, it is also, though in a secondary, 
yet not an unimportant*sense, an interest of the 
present life, and a main clement of the social 
well-being of mankind. In its first sense, reli- 
gion comes under the control and direction of 
the ministers of religion — the clergy ; aqd any 
intrusion of thb magistrate, as such, within this 
sacred circle, or any endi'avour to bring the 
sentiments proper to it under the constraint of 
law, is a usurpation that ought to be resisted, 
even to death. But in its second sense, or as a 
fulcrum of order, and a cement of public peace, 
and as a rule of manners, and a sanction of 
civil virtue, religion not only may, but mmt be 
cared for, and be upheld, and be regulated by 
the State. How much soever the magistrate, in 
any instance, may desire to relieve his hands of 
this burden, hp finds he cannot do so without 
an aWndoi^ment of his duty. What is not 
sustained, will decay ; what is not kept in order, 
will fall into confusion. 

On points of this sort, men of the closet — 
those who arc as fond of theory, as tirey are 
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inexperienced in the affairs of real life, and who 
hold in contempt any dictates of prudence which 
they do not know how to connect with abstract 
principles, will never grant us their acquiescence. 
Meanwhile, if entrusted, directly or indirectly, 
with the serious interests of a community, we 
must advance, with or without a theory, on the 
safe ground of common sense. The morals of 
a nation are to be guarded ; sentiments of awe 
toward the Divine Majesty are to bo cherished ; 
the instruction (and, to be efficacious, it must 
be a religious instruction) of the people, far from 
being abandoned to the efforts of precarious 
zeal, must be secured on a broad foundation; 
and more than tKis, those extensive interests of 
the Church, and those modifications and adapta- 
tions, made necessary by the revolutions of time, 
which no individuals, privately, are in a position 
to superintend, and which, moreover, the Church 
itself is often tardy in attending to, demand a 
vigilant regard; and must, at intervals, receive 
a vigorous impulse from the magistrate or the 
legislature. 

Certain modem refinements of opinion, which 
would restrain a prince, or a legislature, from 
taking thought of the most important of all the 
earthly interests of a people (we say earthly, for 
we here exclude what is strictly spiritual) never, 
we may be sure, occurred to the mind of Con- 
sta^ne; and wo find him, without scruple. 
Ideating and issuing edicts in conformity with 
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those higher and purer principles of morality 
which he had leanicd from the Gospel. The 
expediency, or even the justice of certain of his 
measures may be questioned, or may be denied ; 
and especially we must condemn his intrusions, 
though they were not frequent, upon purely 
theological ground. We must also, and without 
a doubt, reprobate those few acts — they were 
but few, in which; at the instigation of the 
clergy, he used severities against schismatics. 
But it is an error to suppose, as some aiipear 
to do, that Constantine’s personal temper and 
conduct, toward the Church, were dogmatical 
and cruel ; or that the leading principle of his 
polity was intolerant. » 

A cartiful consideration of the circumstances 
of the times, and a knowledge of facts, are 
requisite, before a sweeping censure should be 
passed upon the course pursued by the first 
Christian emperors toward their pagan sub- 
jects. This course was in«leed far from being 
always consistent with the principle whence 
professedly it sprung; nor was the principle 
itself altogether such as our modern notions of 
religious liberty will approve. The principle 
avowed was, that the womhip of false gods, 
and all customs therewith connected, were to 
be, by all means — not excluding the most ex- 
treme, suppressed, as immoral and impious. 
But while severities were resorted to in some 
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instances, a connivance was admitted in others, 
which brought into suspicion the imperial sin- 
cerity, and operated to protract the adherence of 
the upper classes to the ancient idolatries. 

Polytheism has never been otherwise than 
grossly impure, and horribly cruel in its prac- 
tices. Both these characteristics belonged to it 
in a high degree, such as it had come down to 
the age of the Christian emperors. The Egyp- 
tian rites, perpetrated constantly, and in open 
day, on the banks of the Nile, were insuflerably 
obscene : so, though in a less offensive degree, 
were many of the usages of the Grecian and 
Roman worship. Horrid and sanguinary rites 
prevailed among the less civilized and outskirt 
nations of the empire; and .indeed, without 
looking so far, the bloody shows of th'^ amphi- 
theatre, although not strictly a part of the old 
religion, had become firmly connected with it, 
and had come under its patronage, and their 
enormity was boundless and shameless. These 
various abominations could no^ consist with the 
public profession, or with the maintenance and 
spread of Christianity. Christianity might indeed 
endure them while she was herself depressed 
and bleeding ; but she could no longer bear the 
offence, when calmly seated at' the right hand 
of the secular power. 

To talk of the rights of conscience, in relation 
to cruelties and obscenities — called religious, is 
a ridiculous affectation. Tiiose who choose so 
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to amuse themselves, may deny the right of 
the magistrate to interfere in any case with the 
worship and belief of a people; but assuredly 
a sound-minded prince will not hesitate a mo- 
meht, when once he finds himself able to pro- 
hibit pious murders, and pious prostitutions; 
or to suppress any system of oppression and 
knavery, which may take the mask of devotion. 
Thus felt Constantine, and his successors ; and 
they actually effected the*removal and extinction, 
throughout the empire,' of many of the worst 
practices of heathenism : — ijie reform was great 
and important. 

But it would be unfair to expect that the 
distinction between those religious prdbtices 
which are incoippatible with the maintenance 
of publid morals, or with the security of life, 
and what is strictly matter of opinion and reli- 
gious sentiment, should, in that age, have been 
understood and respected, either by emperors or 
by their clerical advisers. In truth, it is found, 
even now, an ^air of considerable practical 
difficulty to draw the line safely when we have 
to do with the usages of a corrupt superstition. 
If the administration of our Indian possessions 
presents many perplexing instances of the col- 
lision ^f thebretic principles with the maxims of 
government,* it is no wimder that the first 
Christian princes often erred, as well in principle 
as in their measures, when called upon to deal 
— inexperienced as they were, with the abomi- 
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^nations of polytheism. Tp have given no check 
to the sanguinary rites practised under their 
eye, and to have connived at the pollutions of 
the Phoehiciaa and Egyptian temples (not to 
mention others little less atrocious) would infal- 
libly have brought their sincerity into question, 
in the view, as well of their pagan, as of their 
Christum subjects; and must have rendered 
nugatory all their endeavours for the further- 
ance of the Gospel. * 

yet, in taking the only course which they 
could think open ,to them-7-namely, that of 
authoritatively proscribing the grosser and the 
more cruel usages of Paganism, and in actually 
emplbying the public force for the extermination 
of 'these evils, the emperors .advanced upon 
ground, and brought the Church with them 
upon ground, where nothing could happen but 
that both should learn the bad lessons of reli- 
gious Intolerance. The sword, drawn against 
polytheisni, would, in the next moment, be 
'^^r^ed upon heretics and schismatics. Consi- 
dprihg the spirit end notions of the age, we 
ough^ to wqnder rather, that this was done so 
selddUl> thim that it.vtas done at alL In truth 
Constantine" exhi^te^n .extren^ relpctance.to 
the use of coihpo^o]^;in^|tsures>. aud,or<Snarihr 
shipped shpet/jn .^^uqaUng up t^ ' conventicles 
pf -t^$bse whojji^pnilgti^ l^umiselves. the 
Nev4^^^ .:jthe iat^^ precedent of 
pBnsgcuTioH^ waH^ymally giy^, and 
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sanctioned; and^^W Chufch, tiiroug^ a long 
course of ages^ %ent on to wade, without re- 
morse, in a path Bodd«ik with Christian tears 
and Christhm blood. We sliould co&unberate, 
as much as condemn, thoiile whoso unforitmato 
position, in a manooT, oompelfedl them to take 
steps up<Hi a riiptieiy desoent, where the human 
foot could hardly secure a siding. • 

One other article of**Constantine's acclerias- 
tical polity (already adverted to in ^liaashig) 
remains to be more distinctly spoken of; and 
here again, wliat we have to bhme, is not the 
carrying the charcfa-andnstate system, a^d the 
establishment principle, to^ fdl*; but the not 
carrying^ them &r enough. The Church,'* or 
we shoufd now say, the c^isoopal chiefe, had not 
only accumulated great wealth, but had drawn 
to themselves very extensive judicial powers, 
stretched, by various pretexts, from a narrow 
circle, until questions and conttoverries of 
almost every sort were brought within thehr 
sphere. The bishops* daily en^loyments* in the 
larger sees, were more secular than' spiritual: 
and he was seen oft6ner,^nd Ihiened to more 
eager^, on tl^ ben^i^uividh^ h^h^tances, 
than th the jtolpfr, 

This enomotts evdt>^u^eo worst 

usurpations, and to 

clerical n^ity, and watr^^«]prihd^ frldom 
of throwing Moflph hands of tho^hfdi a 

T 
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power that enabled her, in the end, to vanquisli 
and trample upon the civil authority — ^this great 
mischief should doubtless have been altogetlicr 
removed. The ori^nal plea on which, by the 
apostolic sanction, secular didbnsnces among the 
fiiithfiil were to be referred to an arbitration 
within the Chur^f iWdnelyx the shame to the 
Gospel iidplied^ in expoaitig the discords of 
Christians before tlie imbelieving world, was 
nullified when the bishop’s hall had become as 
public a place as the courts of civil law ; and 
when the principles of Christian equity were 
respected in the one judicfiturc as much as in 
the other ; and when, moreover, the custom of 
appeal to ecclesiastical authority had reached 
an extent absolutely incompetible with the 
discharge of the spiritual Amotions' of the 


bishops., 

Wltlt.the hipest advantage to all parties, 
thfe U) pxafit>p0^tai£^t havq l^en brought to a 
jdose. fi^d be no consistency, and little 

vaUffil^, ’i^the proceoditii^ of civil courts, while 
such an ihnypCnini^ng of jurisdictions continued : 
it Was at mtbe>a rqti^nness in the State, and an 
ulcer in' beson^' cS tim <7hureh. But how 
apply die ^ l!^i^N^st«U|l^ the adula- 
tion adfireass4;f(* hy nnd 

mitjmd 8yc<^h<u||ar resign to think 

they ever p<Mfttt|ffed,^wO^ enough over their 
amb%uQua spiritiia)’'4(Hi80Tt.to,e^ a reform 
jgipbis hind. iPhe ChttTob*^piDure in mien, and 
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!n tongae, lenew very well what Was snb- 
stantml in the prerogaHves she had acquired 
during her days of depxearion ; por Was she at 
all likely to SQri!<^der> hi the summer ritno of 
favour and pro8perfiy« ^hat ^ had Von iir the 
winter of her^mtow. ‘ 

Even tW tiai^e»']p«di^^'ndg^t havuedmo 
forward to sustafn clergy in rmiathig the abo> 

lition of the episcopal JuriCdiotion. A propensity 
to resort to Vague, Vdlier them to w^*defitt^ 
means of securing douhthfl hiteTests, belongs to 
human nature, and espepiaJKy'aniOng the unin- 
formed dasses. There were and chances^ 
attaching to the Bishops^ de^on, which«would 
not seem cotripensuted by the stem and' well- 
regulated jostito of efril qQdrta. Be riiis as it 
may, the dai^eroas and Vwmptihg influence, 
over common interests, over persons, and pro- 
perty, long before obtained by the ministers cd 
Christianity, instoad of .being superseded, was 
confirmed by the emperors. Here then we fin^ 
one of the chief engines <d^e{fritua} deiqtoriein-^ 
an engine corwtrocted attfl toought toto play 
during the pristine of .the Church, left in 

operation, bej^^' had'alfeadf ^ 

come too str^'-for Siato. ^ the civil 
anthority )u^ BstabUsh^ 

meat, in toe fnodertt snd with 

a firm hand had pat Idie^i^lt in Khr place, 
and had assumed to Ihidrm pwqftr fttttetions 
and prerogativet,lwtoMer wOnld hnvefohnd 

T jJ 
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her path of encroachmetit banedt^she mtist 
henceforth have minded her daties. 

I 

III was this fetal dereliction of its fights and 
functions, on the part of the civU power, copi- 
pensated by the preri^tive which the emperors 
reserved to themselves of convening oecumenic 
councils, or by the right of investiture. The 
one was •a power, the exercise of which might 
be of doubtftil expediency, and of small practical 
value ; the latter was d usurpation, not to be 
justified on abstract principles, and productive, 
in most instances, of fruitless and perilous con- 
tentions between princes and prelates. This 
same yrant of a clear and peremptory demar- 
cation between the spiritual and the temporal 
elements of power, and this mutual intrusion of 
the two authorities upon each other’s duties, was 
the leading fault of those arrangements that 
followed the public recognition of Christianity. 
Had such a^artition been effected by Constan- 
tine, the riwnlt must have been the cashiering 
the clergy of extensive powers and opportunities 
of aggrandfeement, which they had secured to 
themselves under the voluntary qrstem, and by 
the means tff it v ' 

But the auspicious sdtson fer Jhrhighig about 
a well-defined national estshlishment, and for 
hemming in sidritual hfobitiife, was lost (that is 
to say, lost, if Comtsntine actually bad the 
iwer to curb the Ghineh» ns well as to fevour 
r*}%e sinews of hierarmfcal tyjranny were 
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left to U ; and hUa it gained fie$h and blood 
and beauty — corpulence and eompleaion^ from 
the nutriment of atate patronage, ft did not, in 
apy degree, hme ita internal v%tnir, or become 
less enterprising^ or less bold end assiduous, 
with its inoiiiease of bulk and marrow. At the 
era of Constantine’s cemversion, Esthm* bowed 
and fainted in the presence of Ahasuams; but 
Ahastterus fi>rgot his discretion as a prince ; and 
though he kq)t his ttijrone, mid spoke as lord 
and sovereign, he allowed tlie fair aippliant, in 
the end, to her owm terms, and to secure 
her future ascendmicy. 

The severaT articles of CtmAtantine’s religious 
polity, ^ which we have adverted, are chiefly of 
an exterior and visible sort ; and in these it is 
manifest that, whatever might be the submissive 
style of ecclesiastical leaders, and how magisterial 
soever m^t be the tones of this iidperial Hector 
of the Church, every substantial advantage was 
left in her bands, ai^ the civil authority, flu: 
from having brought tibte spiritual power into 
bubsorvieney to iis^ or even into a position of 
permanent cipipoise* in the manner which we 
think of as pfcper to 4 nsirional establishment, 
con%med secured to it the encroachments 
it had already made» that ]M|d got wrong in 
the workii^( of the voliurtaiy nueij^e during the 
preceding two cmituifiKb'' waa net forward with 
a new impetU8»^|^il|tead^ of bdi^ redressed by 
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Tig4m>us enaetmdiito ;<-6iiitetnfieiitt saeli as would 
have amounted to w)iat we tnfsnd and desire 
in an Established Cbitroh* « 

f 

The prt^ess of Church Power, in regalrd to 
its external eondUions, and espedalljjr as ^cen- 
trating around the see Of Roihe, has been ftittjr 
exhibited by several eminent moctem writers, and 
is a snliject fstniliar to English' ears. To go 
over ilds ground anew, 'would be here super- 
dttous ; and besides, in the present volume, we 
keep our eye r^her upon tho substance and 
occult principle of Spiritual Despotism, tbail 
upon what may be (»dled its political steps, or 
those dreumstanOes and revolutions of which 
the historian takes account. * 

We have then yet to make inquiry concern- 
ing the nobobtraded spirit and feeling of the 
Church (that is to say, of its ohieft) in the era 
now under reviev^ and while the open subjuga- 
tion of the secular authority was (mfy in prepa- 
ratfodi 'ehtring this ambiguous period, she 
visibly bowed before the imperial throne, but 
really was mistress of aifi^rs, and seems tb 
have conceived the idea of 'graa|»hig every sort 
ofauthoti^. ' 

One camtot peruse the omtioni apd epWee 
of the time Vtitfaonf peredving tiiat rim clergy 
distinctly felt their stijsngrit, that strength 
w^h they drew from th^ iidlmate influ- 
JHs with a large class ‘‘UiSilhe people. No 
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longant Jo dread of open bostil^ which 
the pHneipleh af the Gospel AatMda them to 
oppose^ <he)i Uirew Jhemse^Vea upon tjho vast 
and ondehned means of dieir powm> and spoko 
in a tone sndb as the oonrt could not fidf to 
imderstiiuih ^inie force of Christhmity over ^e 
popular oiM '(whmi actuaJly ajffeoted hy it) is 
indeed inealoulaidd: and this force Ijad t^n 
rather enhanced than diminished by the spread 
of superstition. Then the usage of preai^ing^ 
unknown to paganism, had broi^ht the 'mass 
* of society under an influence analogous to 
th^ whu^ the orators of ancient Greece and 
Rome had exercised. This influence, moreover, 
was, if we might use such a simile, pnlvVised, 
and Implied in*the most pungent and caustic 
form to the entire sensitive sur&co of the 
Chrislian community, ,by the practices of cate- 
chetical instruction, and of private cmifession, 
and by that individual cure of souls to wfaiph 
the clergy assiduously addicted themselves. 

The dmk cloud that passed over the Churidi 
dutoig the short inimic^ reign of Julian, served 
to bring to visw the real tempm* of the leading 
men of the th|B^**7^o, amid the dazzling beams 
of A QOou^i^.'ikm, we do not distii^pdsh the 
flirs*^thM bm kiqpt ahve in a camp 
covering a ; tot if. Rio heavens be- 

come siiddei^y ovmciut with Rjininy volumes of 
vapour, we, then inaptly pe^^^ ^ smoul- 
doring heaps, faeS^tod there, which ghiiT and 
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hrighteai^ and vhidi thi|^hufi}i|g gusts of .the 
coming tempest soon £in mCo a flamo. 

The orations of Gregoi^^ Nfvsuniz«n> and two 
of the epistles of Ba^ not to look hnrther, 
afford in^^tions enough of the feeling, or' of 
the preparaUon of feeBng, working in ejnscopal 
bosoms^when ^ (^mstian bo^;]ri^i]^ itself again 
threaten^ with hostility. A very greats and we 
may say, a very improbable tevolntion in princi- 
pies and maxims mustdiave taken place before 
Christians could have thought of opposing force 
to force; and, happily, the fajl of their adver- 
sary very early broke up any medita^tions (if 
actually revolved) of an unbecoming sort. But 
this uiiexpected check served to exhibit a con- 
sciousness of power in the Church, and deep- 
ened it too. Accustomed as we are, in' modern 
times, and notwithstanding the spirit of freedom 
that is abroad, to respect the courtesies due to 
royalty defunct, our ears are startled by the 
harsh and rancorous invectives heaped upon 
the name iS the apostate, by thp Churchmen of • 
the day. It m^ht have been supposed tlnd, 
though the frmily of Cgnstant^ had now no 
surviving avenger, the wearefs of tjre pui^le 
would tosented ipsult^ to. the dotd, 
as touohing tiiefr own d^ty. » ^ 

The chanipng ciraamstSUQes Arlan 

controversy, iu its <mufse tl^amigh the fourth 
century, elicited many pmrter^us expiessiaDs of 
liurch feeling,' iSe do not ||gxiC cbnndi orro- 
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ganee, in relntioti iit imp6i$^ ^hority. 
Hilary of Pdatiocs/' Martin Uf Tuv$tf» Am- 
broae of MSaiv 9B UfgeufB from their vrHittgs, 
oi^ from their repotted' fl|>eeelie8 and cotiduet, 
knew thenttdr^.tn itaad in n position such as 
allowed then^to ineasnre forces vifri the State. 

Bot the eneigy df the siihdttisl des^ 

potism oi Siis period, was ^wn when ft length 
occariODB arose caUlng lor the application of the 
wcmted discipline of the Church to imperial 
delhiqtteuts. Now, when these instances meet 
us, we should by no means hastily blame the 
bold impartiality of the bishops Who dared to 
reprove sin updi the throne ; on the contrary, 
their intrepidity, and especially*if we could think 
it simple mindpd;^ claims admiration. Yet it is 
highly ftaprob^le that these punitive measures 
would either have been atten^ted on the one 
side, or submitted to on the other, unless 
church rul^ had well understood the breadth 
and firmness of the ground they then occupied> 
and unless {whices had understood it too. 

The well known conduct of Ambrose toward 
Theodosius^ which inched fell little short of that 
of the popes of the twelfth century toward the 
piinces df thefr rime, ’puts beyond reasonable 
doufal’the a^rtion that, though the civil and the 
eodesiasth^l authmitiea wmre then in a relative 
pdsitfon, sueh> an apparently left the supremacy 
with the fotfder, pubHiF oj^on bad reached a 
point which aftoMtili the latter to say and do 
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almost whatever its own ^Scr^oa A^bi admit. 
It is well> in any age« when the high piiadples 
of Christian morality are so regarded, and have 
such force, that the mightiest monarohs foel 
themsdves compelled to yield obedience to 
church censures. But this can happen only 
under two eonditicinst that' is to say, either 
when genume Christian virtue so govoms the 
sentimente of the mass of manhind, as that dis- 
dpline takes effect, as^t were, spontaneously; 
or else, when clerical arrogance has reached a 
height that enables it to indulge in the gratifies' 
tion of smiting a crowned tu^ andnted bead. 
Now we cannot contemplate the moral con-, 
dition of the Roman world ih the age of 
Ambrose, and believe that Theodosius bowed to 
the majesty of public virtue. What he Actually 
bowed to was, the terrors and the pride of 
spiritual dei^tism. 

This single instance, looked at by itself, or as 
a scene in a drama, compels our admiration, and 
we can do nothing but ^plaud the holy intre' 
pidity cl file minister of heaven. Had the 
same courage alwsye> ee*iQ this case, been ex- 
erted on the sidb of humanity,'’ao reputation 
would have*il<iod'')hl^er Anil^se. 

That he himti^ dinferely vegMdsd^lhciee^ 
prind^es of lel^on and to vrideh he 

compelled ^is soTm'<tigh tb homage,* caunot 

' ‘^ly be doobt^ But there were^t^.prin- 

h»e, and there was anOtheliRnbjeet, iusepanbly 
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comwcted in lifai mjbdt^th pacer watHes, and 
which swayed hie omidact w^ at least an 
force. These pcindptcd hnrolycd tile tiaiiiiQen< 
dei)py of chitroh ^poe^i and ^tiiia ftnid ol^aet 
was the very saoiei elierwairda' so bcddjy pcnv 
sued, and at achieved^ by the pa^, 

court, naaaely; the'f^lnte s^Ju|^on of the' 
secular to the spiritual power. It is (ptite im- * 
possible to doubt the identity of purpose and of 
principle, when the huigltagO used by tiie chiefii 
of the hierarchy is traced badcward, shall we 
say, from the Decretals of Gre^ry IX. and 
thence to the epistles of Innocent III. and 
thence to those of Gregory VIL ; and pgfun 
to the writings *of Gregory thd Great, and of 
St. Leo, and of>Ainbrose? Nay, our retrogres- 
sive inq[(ihy should not stop there; for the 
very sanu: slyle and terms meet us, scarcely 
disguised, in the pages of Cyprian. 

During this long course of time, though at a 
first glance we may think «W6 see the Church, 
not merely patronized and favowed, but go- 
verned by the States a very little attention to 
facts, and to the balfnittefed sentiments of 
ecclesiastics, is enough to convince ua that the 
real n^tetiVe po^^n of tiie two powers was tiie 
reverse of w||at< it appeared, Oti the one side 
there was a gvowibg^ consciousnSM of ind^n- 
deot authorttyrond on the ether afBe1ing<tf virtual 
suldcction, po^y compensided by the forms of 
imperial rule, or< bl>^|ahigle exertioos of power. 
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The chorch'bbd-siate irjrstem (if such it can be 
called) from the time of Theodosius^ and on> 
ward, was, in its bssettce, whether or not in its 
form, the oppoute of our modem national erta< 
blishments : and if we can only imagine, what 
in truth seems oidikely, that an entire commu- 
nity— its upper and its lower classes, should 
come m frilly under the power of arbitrary 
religious mptives, as did the mass of the Chris- 
tian community in the'%urtb and fifth centuries, 
a non-established bishop (or presbyter) of an 
English or Americab city, might copy the pat- 
tern of an Ambrose or an Urban, and chastise 
and humiliate kings and emperors* What ren- 
ders the recurrence of any sucK acts of clerical 
arrogance improbable, is not the present feeble 
condition of ecclesiastical establishments, but 
the decay and dispersion of those deep feelings 
on which superstition founds its power. 

Before we lose si^t of the archbishop of 
Milan, it may be proper to advert to circum- 
stances which, though they' scarcely attract 
notice on the page of history, are yet significant 
as showing the tendency of church affairs. 
Again and agun it mi^peped, when Theodosius 
visited hu spirit! mrd, comhigf^Mih frpm the 
oriental pomps of his Constani^noi^olitan court, 
and being surrounded by bbsequicus Greeks, that 
he had to be schooled anew in the hard lesson 
j|bf the nothingness of earthly distincrions, and 
the subserviency of tiid temporal to the spiritual 
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authority. At ho^^'wjbeti. atten^ng 
bratiou of tW '^sacrc^ jQirs^de8,’’ ,^c<^^ 
assigned to the empfrof aaj^v^de^.|ii^\»ear 
th^ altar:. but not sd at Muam for Arabise 
cQtdd grant no.fiWj^enojy |d a iiaetn layaw* 
such as naighi seein to ^.iipdn^an ^u«^ 

with the ^V^t 

> of the pu^^le whj^n joq^ ^ in Ih'n UgHt of am- 
secrat^ candles^! . **, My, Mn» stand among the 
people, without the rffll.*C’ ^, Whehy’^ replied the 
childlike master of the'wodd^ ” when shall I 
learn that an empgror Is nqt a {ntest?** Theo- 
dosius in Italy had to for^get the Theodosius of 
the eastern etQpire> The hehaTirat of Martin 
of Tours to Makun^ 'is quitn in accofdance 
with that of .^bro^ The‘,,^ertera Church 
bad, at d very eany tiihe att^^tKe cphver^on of 
Constantine, and the Jrem^T ^.the' court to 
Byzantium, gmned sp'^^u^n the secular power, 
as to be in ^fi,^^n6t inj^rm^^on the ascendant 
side. The two fdrops, it^ay 'be said, were still 
in equipoise, h^caiise^ a ' :1nominal '. supremacy 
was accorded tq the qnp^rs; but the leading 
prelates of the ]^t% jp.hurch, .. hroni the first, 
breathed the sonl of t^bi^n ' 
The.]^epar^^^,t^^ is to say, 

the church aii^ df Home, 

Us centre^:, vm, very far, 

)|nd alm<^ as well of 

eastern . 9 ^. tl^ opened 

'the. path to ito, the. 
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waters of a flood are 'rising, whether the swelling 
torrents are opposed and made angry by hmi 
embankments, or ingress is given to them by 
tlie fall of barrier after barrier, still the issujp is 
the same; — the tide ris^, inch by inch; hill 
after hill disappears, and at length nothing but 
here and there some ugnal of rain brezftcs the 
waves of the universal deluge^ 

But turning aside from the grpdnal advance of 
the PAPACY, and bestowing our attention rather 
upon the real springs of that spiritual despotism 
which the pq)acy inherited and employed, we 
find, during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
the rules and practices of church discipline 
reaching a state which left almost every sort of 
encroachment upon the secu1^v« authority open 
to the discretion of ecclesiastics. The engine of 
this discipline was plied, or was stayed, in par> 
ticular instances, in accordance with the policy 
of the moment, or the temper and courage of 
pontiffs and their agents. It was a power — 
now held in abeyance — now produced and mo- 
derately worked, to inspire a necessary fear; 
and now brought to bear with all its terrors 
upon -mme unfriended delinquent. 

The assumed grounds, and the chief points 
of this church discipline, wid claim to be 
briefly considered in the next Section. They 
were indeed all devised and produced, and 
more or less put in force, during that pre- 
Kminary era which has now been under review ; 
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but tlioy will be examined to best advantnj?e, 
Mich as we find them professed without reserve, 
and acted upon without scruple, from tlic pon- 
tit^ate of Gregory the Great, down to the time 
of the Lutlieran Reformation. 

In the cast, t)ie Church, at once patronised 
and repressed by the immediate presence of 
imperial power, retained, to the last,^ its ser- 
vility, and existed only as a pomp of the court, 
fhit in the west, sacordiA'il ambition took a free 
course ; the difference ot national temperament 
favouring those accidental circumstances of the 
empire which gave it room. During the later 
years of this era of couuteqwise, it is maiiifesl, 
as well in relation to the oast as the* west, 
tliough far more^^^ccisively with the latter, that 
the occult motive of concession to secular au- 
Ihority, oil the part of tho Church, was the need 
it !>tin felt of the imperial arm for the sup- 
)>ression of heresy and schism. " Lend us your 
sivord when we want it, and wc will call you 
master.** This jvas the language of patriarchs 
and popes, and this the reason of moderation 
mid obedience on the one side, and of the con- 
tinuance of a nominal suprenfacy on the other. 
\ 1-dative bearing not very unlike to this, and 
whi' l?*wo must iiereaftei* more distinctly advert to, 
subsisteil between Church and State in England 
from the reformation to the revolution. Except 
for giving cficct to its sentences of banishment, 
confiscation, and death, the Church wanted 
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nothing which the State had to bestow'. Already 
it had established its irresponsible domination 
over the minds of mankind — it ruled their 
hopes— it ruled their fears — it grasped their 
persons, their wealth, their souls; it claimed 
earth, it disposed of heaven : none could speak 
or breathe, on this mortal scene, without its 
leave ; none go out of it safely, without its pass- 
port.. '^he magistrate yet held the sword — the 
public force was unde]>4iis control, and for this 
sole reason, the Church did him homage. 

The era of the counterpoise .of the secular and 
spiritual powers was not the period of a churrh- 
and-statc alliance, in thb modern, or in any 
propcir sense oil the phrase; hut of an am- 
biguous and changing conte^ between two 
independent forces, never really adjust^, tie\ er 
in harmony ; a contest marked by the slow but 
sure advances of the insidious party, and ter- 
minated by a prouder and more unlimited 
triumph than itscli had imagined. Tlie moment 
of the consummation of this yictory wc shall 
nut attempt to fi-v. 
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1 1 U'nd, not a liltic, to dispel soniedelii- 

M\e inipieNMoiis.cumiiion t» llieprotest.iid world, 
if a jduase could be Ibimd wliirli, while eha 
r.ir<eristie of tlie superstitious and tlespolk 
>\s((m lliat, ftou) the i*eoud and lliird eeu 
luiies uperAev'id, and di-.plaeod Christianitv , 
sboidd eleavlv separaK' it from its accidental 
conin*\ion with the papacy, and the llomisli 
bi*-i in hical tyranny. 'I'lie popes occujiied, and 
turned to theii particular idvanlaj'e, tins v.isi 
and retined system of error anti ojipresaoii ; but 
the system itscU has det'jior loots, is more n 
rouditc, more intellectual, and ib mon* ancient 
.'ban the usurpation of the bishojis of Home. 
Not IS this all; tor the spiritual essenee of 
pi;peiy has outlived the overthrow of the papal 
doiej'Vition* or the proper power of lloiru* ; and 
;^wh!' h is a .significant truth) it may survive the 
total dispersion and final dissolution ot that 
hieiarchy of which the pope is head and organ. 

Theic is, then, '•onu* substantial and piactic.d 

I 
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ini])orl<in(‘c' in dii inijuiry i-oncmiin" thosi* then* 
retie aviunis to vvliicli tlie I’apiicy f>av<- \usil)I(> 
.111(1 audible expression. What weie tlie graspiii}' 
pinieiphxs tliat imparted strength and vitality to 
popc'ry, and which, without snppo-.in}{ any ihini' 
chimerical, may start Ibrtli alr(-sh, and rule the 
world a^ain, when jiopery shall be ibund no 
where bi|t on the pa{>e of history ! 

Instead then of occupying our jiresent nari'ow 
space, as might easily bf^doue, with graiihk de- 
scriptions of that state of society, and of that ordei 
ol character, which the despotism of Konie, 
while at its height, engendered; and instead of 
adducing striking instances of the cruelties and 
the abominations that attended its pievalence; 
and instead of attempting an Ijittorical synopsis 
of the steps of its advance and declidc; and 
instead of giving the reins to our emotions (»f 
indignation anil abhorrinee m the mcov ot U' 
tyranny, perfidy, and corruption, wc shall en- 
deavour calmly, ard as concisely as possible, 
to set forth, in its 'cveial leading articles, the 
theory of spi itual (h'spolism, such as it may he 
gatht-ied from the v ’'urch writers of the times 
when it had reached its full proportions. 

Some passing hints excepted, the author does 
not here assume the task of refuting the princi- 
ples he has to e.\hibit. In truth, the most con- 
vincing lefutation of them we have always at 
hand, in the horrors and the religious debauchery 
to wl.'ch they gave support. 
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Lia it 1)0 kept in iniiul, tlial, wlii'ii spis-ik- 
in.i* oi ehurt'li <lc*sjiotiMu, as in llie jik'iiitiuh* 
of its jamc'i, v\e are thinking of the tliree 
or^ (onr centuries that date their counnence- 
inent from the pontilirate of llildehntnd ; j'ef 
alnays rcmeinhorin'' that tliose do<?-<lHvs ol 
spiritual arrogance were di-'tineuishc d from the 
preceding ctj, more h\ the tinn .ind .digvstecl 
condition of its musims, and hy tie* hold 
u\ov.il of them, than any real ditfeience ol 
piincijiii. li Mie reader has been accustomed 
‘1. thii'lv tliai th« poc-ev} o( St. Dnn.slan, Sr. 
IJecket, and St. Dominic, v.as the popery oi 
f/mit, (lisiiiK tiiu’hj, he will do w^-ll to 
t.ik in hand the Indky f••l> > that contains the 
Di'Civtal.' ol (e;-j.-(n-v I\.. .\here he will find 
ihe adult [lopeiy of that pontifFs <Ta set out 
in -dl 'Is mils and jiracLices, even to the most 
OtMOiti* ]>oiot.s, anil these, often .soMained hy. 

:• evpiessed in. the very -.ouls of the gnsit 
urilers of liie l(>ui*th and cinli<r eeiitnries. If 
.in^ are not convinced of it, let them gi\e tiie 
necessaiy diligence to learn the certainty ol 
th<- irnth that the .spiritual despotism whidi 
f.) <1-1 in the popes, is now si.vteen hundred 
seuis old, and. rather more. .\nd, moreovei. 
lei n ''e understood, ami maturely considered, 
that ill* Dutheran nfoimation was an ass.ndt, 
much I 'Mier upon tie* I’.icuv, and upon its 
special errors and sujierstitions, than uiion 
the tlieory and iicinciples of the spiritual 

■r 2 
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despotism, of which the pnpacy was tlio acci 
dental form. 

/V second reformation, and it must be an 
exlensive one, remains to be atterapled and 
achieved — by our sons, such as shall bring t^ie 
Church home to its resting-place upon tlie foun- 
dation of the “ Apostles and l^rophels.” 

The TiiEoav of the sjuritual dcs])otism em- 
bodied in the Ilomislr* superstition, and fully 
realized during the middle ages, may conve- 
niently be exhibited, under fivv* articles, each of 
which makes itself felt in every practice and 
principle of the Church ; and each is a pillar, 
the removing o5 which would Iravc bi ought the 
whole edifice to the ground. ^Xhese articles we 
thus enumerate.' — 

I. That inasmuch as religion is of supreme 

importance and of infinite moment, whatevm 
directly or indirectly promotes or obstructs the 
spiritual well-being of mankind, cames a conse- 
quence immensely outw.-ighing oven the most 
important secular interests. The vt-iy least <if 
those duties, or claims, or functions, that are 
connected ‘vith fJod and eternity, is therefore 
to be held greater than the greatest of the things 
of earth ; nay, than all these tempoi^l and'ferres- 
trial affairs put together. ^ 

II, The spiritual well-being of mankind, or, 
in a word, the relations of man to (xod and 
eternity, are placed under the control of a 
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visible corporation — the (Hiurch, and under a rec- 
torship — that of its head, apart from whoise juris- 
diction there can be no safety here or hereafter. 

%in. This control and rectorship is, by the 
(‘X[»ress appointment of heaven, one; nor, in 
the nature of things, can it be divisible: it is 
moreover unchanging and perpetual. 

IV. Mvery ordinary act and spiritual ollice, 
and every decision or decree of this one rectorial 
authority, is infallibly ^ood, eflicacious, and, in 
the estimation of Heaven, valid ; and this nol- 
withstandiiig Ihe* frailty, of errors, or personal 
imjirobity, or impiety, of the individual from 
tvhosc lips and hands it may at anytime proceed. 

V The function of thi^ p.'^rpetual rectorial 
authority inchiASs three cliarges; namely, the 
preservation of truth, the pieservatiou of murals, 
and tile disposal of souls in the eternal state. 

It will be proper to show the practical expo- 
sihoM given of these articles severally, by the 
llumish (‘lunch ; and in that exposition we shall 
lind a suflicient refutation of them. Hut let the 
n^acler bear in mind, as we advance, the readi- 
ne‘.s with which the principles as here stated, 
wb'le viewed in an abstract form, might recom- 
men«X themselves, even to the most vigorous and 
uprig!*: oihijs, as excellent and unexceptionable. 
Some ol the greatest and the best of men. in 
surrendering themselves, body and soul, to the 
Romish Church, have stepped back from the par- 
ticular practices of that Church, and have taken 
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tlieir standing, as they thought immovably, upon 
the tlieory of churcli power, such, in substance, 
as wc have now to state it. The thorough sin- 
cerity and virtuous intention of many of the 
most zealous champions of the papacy may well 
be admitted. Alas, the condition of humanity ! 
How should we commiserate, and how tenderly 
bear witli each other, as the unconscious victim'*’ 
ofti'n of illusions! and how should each bring 
to the severest lest his own conduct and con- 
victions ! The lesson of modesty and charity 
should indeed be gathered from the humiliating 
pages of church history. I’he pious and the 
upright Avo find ; but where find those who have 
been altogether exempt fi’oni infatuations ? 

The religious theory and pchty we have now 
to analyse could never have been imagined by 
minds of that inferior class which, wth a con- 
sciousness of turpitude, pursues hii&e ends by 
base means; on thi' contrary, spirits of the 
loftiest order, and tin •>•' intensely atlected by the 
most j)owei’l'ul motive' which hrainan nature can 
admit, and accustomed to grasp the largest ideas, 
were the authors of th' vast scheme of govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it was a scheme that 
could not have been brought ti* bear npoii the 
social system without the coiista'it coopera- 
tion of the cruel and the false. Tliis indeed is 
the singularity of the papal superstition (we 
must still use the special designation, in want 
of oni* more proper and comprehensive) that it 
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hils, ill every age, brought into close alliance the 
noblest and the most abuiniiiabli* natures'. In 
the present instance we have to think of it such 
us it has proceeded from the former, and intend 
to view it ill that light in which it lias fascinated 
their regards. 

I. The sublimity that attaches to the liighest 
truths surrounds the fundamental principle «ir 
this iniglity .system. Christianity has thrown 
open to man the portalfe of eternity: whatever 
heretofovi had been thought great, and noble, 
nr moraenlous, now s'hrinki? and disappears, 'fhe 
relation of the Inniiiin spirit to the rnlinite Sjiirit, 
and its future allernative of unbounded good or 
ill, involve what is too v.i<!t i\) be placed for a 
moment, in coimVrpoisc with even the wtightiest 
earthly interests, 'riies. fibjects, if once they 
command the soul, and are inwardly revolved, 
and heeoine combined with the moral senti- 
ments, eariy all ordinary motives in their train: 
nothing, witli reason, can eome in to relax their 
energy. It watf on the strength of these very 
motives that the lirst (’liristians “ took joyfully 
‘he spoiling of their goods,’’ and that tluw 
una^'.ed the world by their readiness to meet 
tuiiuj;es and fiery deaths. On the strength of 
t'los.’ samei motives the (’hristian, individually, 
and ni every age, if he be such in truth, “ rounts 
all things as loss,” and refuses to think the 
siifllrings of the jircscnt season, cvt'ii at the 
worst, worthy to be set off against the future 
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glory. So far ail js well, and especially while, 
in each practical application of this high and 
juftt principle, a careful regard is had to the 
explicit demands of present duty. The ^lscet;c, 
though he rightly esteems the world as lighter 
than a bubble, if weighed iigainst heaven, for- 
gets that, although nothing (dse is substantial 
in the prpsent life, its duties are. 

We have only now to ascend a few steps 
higher, so as to reach a'i)(Jsition whence the eye 
may command the spiritual welliire of mankind 
at large, or that of great communities. Our 
individual interests and relationship to (iod 
and eternity being dismissed, or being duly 
secured, and done with, we go on to apjily to 
fjthers the rule W(’ have applvd to ourselves. 
And this we may do, whether or not those for 
whom we undertake to care are conscious of 
their personal w^elfare in this behalf: nay, the 
less they are ihemsehcs alive to what so much 
import* them, the i/.ore urgent is the call of 
charity to ear*' for ’hem. Jbd this sovereign 
regard to the < lenial wt'll-heing of our fellows, 
involves many m direct as well as di''cct, raC' 
tliods t)i' jirocedure. Those around us, far and 
near, whom we reckon t<> be in .danger of per- 
dition, are not to he reclaimed merely by per- 
sonal entreatj' and instruction ; but by the 
working of a certain instituted machinery of 
moral and ‘■})irituai means. Our philanthropy 
must lak'* the comse marked out for it, and no 
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other. To depart from that course, would be 
at once to spend our efforts in vain, /ind to 
provoke the displeasure of Him who alone can 
}’(Mider them efficacious. 

We reach then, and in a form adapted to 
[iractical application, the prime principle of the 
system before us. — A scheme of moral and spi- 
ritual means for the benefit of mankind, haviuf? 
been permanently established by the Author of 
Christianity, all the ffidividual labours, and 
desires, rnul projects, in behalf of their fellow- 
men, of those who profess fcalty to Christ, must 
flow in this one channel : or to change the 
figure?, must be made to converge upoji this 
one centre, aiiid fi'om that c(»ntro must again 
emanate,. In ether ivor<l.'>, the well-being of 
mankind can mean nothnig else but the well- 
being, the honour, the powei’, the efficacy, and 
the enlargement of the Chukcii. How cir- 
cuitous soever may be the track our benevolence 
pursiu's, it must (unless it be worse than useless) 
<‘onie lound to* this home — the Church : not 
so brought home, it is idle, fniitless, presumj)- 
utous, impious. 

Religion is granted lo be of infinite moment, 
rbejnterests of the present life -its wealth, 
I'lOiiours, p^ins, jileasurcs, taken at the highest 
rate, are only of finite value ; and therefore, 
according to the soundest rule of comparison, 
the smallest religious interest immensely out- 
weighs the hugest earthly interest ; or indeed. 
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all eartlily interests in mass. Sum up the weal 
and woe of the entire human family, on this 
mortal stage, and it is as nothing — lighter than 
vanity, when weighed against any single advan- 
tage or detriment that affects eternity. Translate 
this sort of arithmetic into the somewhat less 
abstract and more technical symbols of the 
Church,, and then it means this — That the 
smallest advantage of the Church should be 
held of more importance — immensely so, than 
the highest secular good. 

This potent and pregnant 'doctrine, demon- 
strably sound as it appears, may be applied to 
individual instances, and it may lead us, with 
perfect coolness 'and an untroubled conscience, 
to employ the assassin who ?emoves, without 
noise, an enemy of the Ciiurch ; or to consign 
men to dungeons or the stake. We do not 
indeed approve these pains and this bloodshed 
in itself ; but we desire the lionour and integrity 
of the Church; an<i the end being of iiiHiiite 
moment, carries all means, and ‘makes all lawful. 
The only donbl that can find any room for 
discussion in such cast "^ is this — whether, in the 
particuiar instance, the w'elfarc of the Church 
does really demand the sanguinary deed. ..If it 
does, then the pang of a million deaths ought 
not to affect our decision. 

Or to apply this same principle to that 
control over the affairs of nations which the 
papacy, during its high summer season, claimed 
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to exercise, and did exercise ; — when once the 
Church had achieved its supremacy oyer the 
entire European community, then there could 
ba no doubt that its wealth, its dignity, its 
means of influence, its permanency, and its 
prospects of extension, were,, in the most direct 
manner, connected nilh the course of national 
policy, with the upholding of one regal family, 
the removal of another, and the subserviency of 
all, I’lie Church, conceived of on this gi-eat 
principle, could demand nothing less than to be 
recognized as tlite mistresS of the world — the 
disposer of ci'owns, and the supreme authority, 
as well in secular as spiritual attiiirs. , The 
control of tlie spiritual would be of no avail, 
apart frpm the- control of the secular; for 
the former could be secured and promoted 
only by means of an absolute command over 
the latter. 

The churchmen and p<.utifts of tlie middle 
ages verily believed the woi Id and all its glories 
to be their own, as the vicegerents of heaven. 
And in teaching this lesson to Inaughty princes, 
ail arrogance, proportionate to the pride and 
ol)duracy of their pupils, became them. The 
W(,a]iions of tho spiritual warfare, when brought 
t.» hear uppn the carnal weapons of earthly 
power, must be wielded with so much the 
more energy, to put the combatants on equal 
terms. 

For installing sr>iritual despotism in the scat 
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of absolute* and uiiiver^l power, nothing, as 
it is inanifost, was needed but to apply the 
great truth of the infinite importance of reli- 
gion, to that VISIBLE AUTHORITY, or corporation, 
Avhich claimed to be the organ and depositary 
of religion. This application was effected by 
the aid of the general, and almost universal 
opinion, , that allowed the bishops of Rome to 
have inherited the supreme authority of St. Peter. 
When once this link in the chain was filled up, 
and fastened, the most sincere and ingenuous 
natures, as well as* the crafty and ambitious, 
gave themselves up to promote the cruelties 
and oppressions of the Church, and felt that 
they were sustained in doing 'so by all the 
powers of eternity. ->• 

II. Church power rests upon the validity of 
the connexion assumed between its first prin- 
ciple and its second ; this point being secured, 
every thing else follows as a necessary con- 
sequence. The rcJigious welfare of niaiikind, 
supremely important as it is," has not, it is 
alleged, been abandoned to accidents, or left 
to be promoted by casual influences ; nor has 
it even been consigned, independently of human 
instrumentality, to the invisible^ operations of 
the Divine Spirit. Christianity is .not a mere 
matter of opinion, like those systems of philo- 
sophy which were taught and talked of one 
year, and foigotten the next. On the contraiy, 
there is a visible and perpetual rectorial power 
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(wherever lodged) to which, by Divine appoint- 
ment, is committed the duty of administering, 
of preserving, of extending, and of transmitting 
tlip faith, the offices, and the precepts t>f the 
Gospel. If the Church be, in one sense, an 
invisible body, and if this body be immortal, 
it is also, in another sense, a visible body, and 
a perpetual one ; and moreover, if the ^invisible 
Church be under the immediate guardianship 
of the Lord, its Priest a1»d King, so is the visible 
Church (in the absence of the I.ord) placed 
under tin control of an earthly, yet perpetual 
vicar. The Lord being personally removed, if 
his followers, like sheep without a slujphcrd, 
were lel’t to tliCir discreti<m, what could happen 
but that they \liould wander, each in bis own 
way, and all perish on tin mountains, or become 
a prey to the wolf? If there be then a visible 
institution for conserving the truth, and if there 
be a shepherd of the llotV, and a rector of the 
CIhurch, Avhose hand and lips may be looked to, 
on every occasion, for guidance and instruction, 
then it is manifest that the infinite importance 
of religion sustains and attaches to th^ ])ower, 
to tire care of which religion is committed. 

Tliese two articles involve all that is needed 

m * 

to serve as? a broad foundation for the most 
absolute spiritual despotism. What is then 
wanted, is to bring them to bear upon some 
actual centre. In pursuance of this intention, 
it is next alleged— 
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III. That this rectorial power is one and 
undivided ; that it is irresponsible to any earthly 
authority ; that it is unchangeable, and shall 
endure while there is a Church on earth. Tlyit 
it' must be so, might be inferred from the nature 
of things, inasmuch as a divided authority, or 
several independent authorities, put in trust 
with one and the same interest, arc superfluous 
so long as they perfectly agree, and destructive 
of each other’s claims, if they fall into discord. 
Church authority, standing as the visible and 
audible organ of the invisible Lord, is at once 
made nugatory if it expresses itself ambiguously, 
or inconsistently and variously. T ruth is one ; 
the will of Heavc,n is one ; — the oracle of both 
therefore must be one. 

But apart from the abstract statement of this 
third principle of spiritual power, we turn to 
the tenor of the Gospel, iind the express <'uact- 
ments of Christ ; and on this ground, it must be 
admitted that ever'' sort of proof, direct and 
indirect, favours the iloctrine of, the unity of the 
Church, and of its visible integrity, as a mani- 
festatioi^ in the eye of the world, of heavenly 
truth and virtue. 1 lie passages that bear on 
this point need not be here adduced ; but wo 
find them, from the very first, foicibly urged 
and pcrjietually repeated by the defenders of the 
general Church. No communion — no piety : 
no unity — no Church. A distracted Church 
must have forgotten its glory, and broken its 
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duty, and lost connc.\ion with its Hoad ; — in a 
word, it is no longer what it calls itself. 

If then there be one Church, anti one centi'e 
and source of authority, where is it found, and 
who is it that rightfully bold.s the staff of power? 
This has been the trying point in every age 
with the Papacy ; and although it has made out 
a case which may fairly satisfy all who were 
willing to be satisfied ; it has never been able 
to convict its opponents. The evidence is 
defective precisely in that part of the chain of 
proof whtne the /irmest coherence is needed. 
If the supreme and transmissible autliority of 
St. Peter, as first liishop of Home, and rock of 
the Church, had been intendQd by the *Lord, 
in the sense affinned by tiH- Papacy, the proof 
of so special and pecui.ar an appointmenl, 
instead of being indistince and attenuated, and 
open to valid c.xce})tions, at its commememmt, 
should then have been cler:r and uiicontroveitcd. 
On the contrary, this doctime, though generally 
admitted, and stqutly affirnicd in a later age, is 
barely perceptible, if at all, in the first century, 
but dimly in the second ; and it comes, out in 
iho third and fourth only as the consequence of 
'.hose political circumstances which made it the 
interest of individuals and of Churches to admit 
and inaintain^it. 

Nevertheless the concurrence of many tradi- 
tions. and the general tendency of opinions and 
of usages, was such as to leave the champions of 
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the Romish Church, from the time of Gregory 1. 
and onwards, in possession ol‘ what they felr 
to be firm ground. T lie argument was strong 
enough for the binding of willing consciences, 
if not for the breaking down of an adversary : 
and this point being once conceded, or leapt 
over, then the path was open for bringing in 
all that remains to give to the occupier of 
St. Peter’s chair a command over the bodies 
and souls of men, absc/lutc, irresponsible, unli- 
mited, and altogether unjiaralleled. Such they 
claimed, and in the boldest Janguage aflirmed, 
and actually exercised, during a long course of 
ages. The power thus assumed being granted, 
it was, in the next place, necessary to give it a 
s])ecific and clear interpretation, as a})plicablc 
to the several departments over which it was to 
be stretched. It was tlnnefore a principle of 
the Romish de.spotism--- 

IV. That every act of the Church, ordinary 
and extraordinary, and every decision, in a 
word, whatever the* Church ifid, and whatever 
it said, was absolutely valid, true, and efficacious, 
in a divine and spiritual sense ; and was so, irre- 
specti\ely of the ineiits or defects, the infirmities 
or the vices, of the individuals who might admi- 
nister its offices, or promulgate it i decrees'. 

Wc form no consistent idea of the Papacy 
unless we distinctly admit into our conception 
of it this pretension to a perpetual supernatural 
EPiTCAcv, attending it in every step and act, and 
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vivifying its \vljoI(> framowork of’ ofliccij, wov- 
sliip, and administrations. veiy .higliost 

profrssion of spirituality, and of immodiati' Divine 
agfency, and of coiitiimed miraculous autlum- 
tiration and support, is the ground wliich tho 
lloniish despotism assumes ; nor can it defend 
itself a moment if tins ground be abandoned. 
Cliristianity, in the hands of the papacy, is, 
through and through, and at every moment, 
a heavenly scheme, exfsting in the world only 
by the ..id <jf miracles, and embodying omnipo- 
lenci' anil oinniscienee. 

Thi“ infallibilily of the Pope- -the real jirc- 
sencc in the eucharist — the unvaryiiig efli- 
eaey of t!ie opus ojM'rfii/iiii oT the Sacranienfs 

Ihe succession of mii’,.cles, and powers of 
healing — (he <■^^icacy of (he intercession of 
the saints— -the patronage of individuals and 
of eommunities by the saints — tiie power of 
masses for tho release ..f souls — the prie.sts’ 
authority to remit sin and to bind it;-— and 
indeed every do'gma and prictice of the (.’hurch, 
is a portion and juoper conseipience of tlie 
one doctrine, that the (duirch is a divnn* insli- 
tiitiv)!), maintained and administered, from age 
le Jige, by the. very same almighty energy that 
.r o’c it biryi. This doctrine, indefinitely con- 
veii'ble as it is to all purposes of sacerdotal 
ambition, delivered over the bulk of mankind, 
without relief or reserve, and body and soul, 
into (he hands i<f the ministers of religion ; 
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uTul wc find if, nnt x'ery (iiiscnrely advanci’d 
I)}' file Fatlicrs of tl»o third century, very dis- 
tinctly maintained by their successors of tlie 
fourth and fifth, and in the loudest and most 
jjeremptory manner affirmed by all churchmen 
durin" the do<?-days of the Romish sjiiritual 
despotism. 

This doctrine is, in fact, the cove of Popery : 
genuine Protestantism is its opposite. Not 
indeed that the reformc'rs, personally, got them- 
selves clear of its infection. Luther especially, 
and the fotmders of the Knglisli Church, while 
they rejected such portions of the principle as 
had become the most offensive, or were the 
most flagrantly at'variance with Che Scriptures, 
or were the least ca])ahle of extenuation on tin* 
plea of apostolic tradition, yet fondly chmg t(' 
as much of it as they were not compelled to 
reliinpiish ; they therefore left their ecclesiastical 
institutions in a state that now demands— -either 
.some further refoi oialitm ; or a candid and 
childlike retnni to <!ie l)osom''of the ancient 
Roman (-athelic (^Imrch, which alone is har- 
moihons in thecry an'* practice. 

The (Jlmrch having established its claims to 
an nnhoimded control oi (t whatever may in the 
remotest manner affect the reiigio(is welfare of 
th(! human race, and having made jwofession 
of its sujjernatnral power to administer, 
eflicaeiously, the absolute government of the 
world, it only remained tor it to a|)ply its 
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princij)lcs to tlio several duties which, in virtue 
oi' its commission, it was called upon to dis- 
charge. 

• V. The (’hurch then, through the organ of 
its supreme Hector, and in the exercise of its 
heaven-derived authority, holds itself bound to 
take care of — the preservation and propagation 
of Truth ; — the preservation of Morals ; and the 
disposal of souls in the futun; and unseen 
worlds. VVhat is involved in these several 
high f.jections must he specified. 

I.st. 'I'o flic Ohmcli, it fs said, is entrusted the 
preservation and propagation of Tiuth. 'I'he 
word of Christ and his apostles, as CMutained 
•n tiu' Scriptures, or a*- ivanshiitted from age to 
age traditionally, is at ! iiowledgcd to ho the 
ultimate standard of h. lief and duly in matters 
of religion. Hut this word needs inter[)retation, 
ami needs it anew, as ocoasitms arise. 'I’he 
multifajious heresies ti. it have sjn'ung up 
around I Ik Church, and the endless diver.sit)'^ 
of opinions that result from allowing to every 
Christian the right to he his own interpieter of 
Scriptiu'e, and the incompetency of by far the 
greater number of the laithful to exercise any 
soiHwj judgiTirtit on questions of theology, are, 
it is said, enough to demonstrate the necessity 
of a perpetual authoritative division of points 
of religious ohserxance and belief. All difli- 
cultks, and all diversities, and feuds, are 
summarily superseded, if once it is admitted 
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that the Cliurcli is sovoroiffii arhilress of con 
tr(norsv^ jind keeper of the truth. 

\o\v, ill discharging iicr duty in this lie- 
lialf, the Romish Chuvcii is consistent botic 
in principle and practice. She professes to 
he always in immediate correspondence with 
iroaven, to enjo)Mlie supernatural and plenary 
aids of the Holy Spirit, and, in conseqiu'uce, to 
ho infallible in her judgments. On the con- 
1,1 ary, the jiower assumed, and the jicnalties 
inllicted, by l•|•olestant (^lurches, must be 
deemed desixitic, presnmjituous; and barbarous, 
in the highest di-gree, inasmuch as these com- 
munili(,s admit at the same lime their own 
fallibility. Confesseilly, therefore, they might, 
and no doubt often did, decide for error, 
and hav<' inllicted plains, imprisonments, and 
ileatli, upon their opponents cruelly, unwar- 
rantably, and ill despite of truth. Measnri's 
of ])ersecution resorted to by men acknow- 
ledging their own hability to «;it, are indeed 
manifestly prepostei-.uis and ho'irible. Not so 
whim the same severe means are employed 
by those who never err, and who know them- 
selves, III every particular, to lx exjircssing the 
pure will of (3od. 

We say the theory and practice «<fihe Romish 
Ohnrch arc on this ground accordant, tlie one 
with tlic other. 3'he papal authority is distin- 
guished from all others on earth by being a super- 
natural authority ; and therefore it may boldly 
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pursvie its ends, and lidlil its duty, as guardian 
of 1 ruth, vvitliont scruple, hc'hitalion, or aaiy weak 
and wavering regard to considerations of 
mercy. Upon all those occasions when tin* 
frailty of the human heart might make the 
chastising hand of anihoiity to tremble, recur- 
rence is to be Inul to tha’ prime principle — 
the suftremc and inilniti* imporhinco of religion; 
hut religion cannot exist apart from the triitli, 
which is its basis. Truth then must be pre- 
served and dt'fended, at wliatcver cost, lletter, 
if IK cess, uy, or'if no iniKler remedy can avail, 
better that some hundied thotisaml heretics 
sliould rierish in the jlames, than th;it heresy 
itself— iinmorlal poison as *it is, should be 
permliud to infect tb" souls of men at large, 
lletter that an In-reiical prince should be 
dofiosed, his kingdom placed under an intcr- 
ditl. and wasted, year after year, hv hands of 
faithful crusaders, than th-it (’hristendoin should 
he exposed to a fast sjn'eadiug contagion, which 
carries i-ternal Tleath in its train. 

Not only iiiaij the Church resort to these, or 
to any other extreme means for jireserving the 
U 'llh : but she is hound to do so : she has no 
t fioice : to |M'oless principles of toleration, in 
‘.n'lM iviemiy to the Ia\ notions of modern times, 
wi'<dfl he, on her part, to forfeit consisteuey, 
and in the most i'atal and traitorous manner 
to abandon (he liigh ground on which her 
authority is reared. Unless indeed it he with 
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a reserved purpose, and witli a faithful falsity, 
the Church can never assent to those liberal 
political doctrines which have got ground of 
late, even in Catholic countries. If she doer> 
not now actually possess the power to enforce 
submission to her will, the least she can do is 
loudly to protest against the violence done her 
by her contumacious and irreligious sons. She 
should revoke the titles of “ most feiithful,” 
" most catholic,” and “ most apostolic,” wherever 
those sublime distinctions are not merited by 
the employment of the sword for the extermi- 
nation of heresy. 

The iluty of using the most extreme means 
for the preserv'ation of truth, dr in common 
protestant parlance, the practice of persecution, 
is a necessary element of this church theory. 
Without it there is no longer harmony in the 
scheme, consistency in the professions of its 
supporters, safety to the institution, nor any 
probability of its extension. 

[n the happy era of its unchecked and uni- 
versal domination, the Church very clearly 
understood what became it ; and boldly put in 
movement the proper engines of its power. 
While in this mind, and while, possessed of 
the means of efiecting its purposes,', the inqui- 
sitorial scheme might be regarded as a mode 
of mercy. Was it not an act of paternal tender- 
ness, and a wise and kind anticipation of evils, 
to institute the most searching inquiries that 
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might lead to the instantaneous discovery oi‘ 
error, and to its removal at the earliest moment '! 
What faithful physician would not, if he could, 
assail disease at its small commencements, and 
effect at once a sharj) but lasting cure ? Tlic 
severest moans arc the most merciful if they are 
efficacious, and if the malady be mortal. 

So thought the Romish Church in, lier best 
and brightest days — the times' of Innocent III., 
and for giving the fullest effect to her measures 
she established the ma.\im — a maxim expressed 
in the very languag«‘ of the greatest doctor of 
tin: fourth century — ‘ That he who only doubts 
concerning the faith, is to be reputed aujnfidel.’ 
'I'his rule, pfoniulgated by «the Church, and 
urged upon all consciences, touched the inmost 
recesses of tlie soul, and left no alternative to 
the sincere and devout, but either to reject 
and exclude from their hearts, instantly, the first 
suggestion of scepticism, end never to ask for 
proof of any dogma ; — or, to go over to the 
ranks of the reprobate, and to plunge at one 
leap into perdition. The same rule, acted upon 
by the judicial agents of the Church, allowed 
them, without remorse, to visit the most venial 
instances of aberration from the catholic doctrine, 
with {he severest chastisements. Strictly speak- 
ing, there could be no degrees of guilt among 
those who disputed, where the Church hiul 
decided : there was no scale of heretical pravity. 
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* He who only doubts is an inhdel ;* and the 
infidel jnust recant, or be .consigned to his doom. 

But the Church was bound to propagate the 
faith as well as to prcsei^e it ; and in the per- 
formance of this duty she might choose her 
means : that is to say, she might adopt the 
simple methods of instraction, by the agency 
of missionaries ; and in giving them their 
commission, might allow them to make what 
compromise they thougiit fit with pagan usages 
and superstitions ; or she might take the more 
rapid and glorious course of open conquest by 
force of arms. If her warlike sons could be 
induced to serve her with their swords, and 
shed their blood for her honour and their 
own salvation, there could be no doubt of the 
lawfulness, nay, of the benevolence, of such 
enterprises. What philanthropy like that of 
conquering empires for the Church ? If “ he 
that winneth souls is wise,” how wise are they 
who, instead of the t .'dious piocess of individual 
conversion by tijaching and preaehing, effect the 
salvation of millions in mass, by a few days 
of bloody combat. In her extermination of 
heretics, in her inquisitorial procedures, in her 
crusades against infidels, the Church still, pre- 
served consistency with her professions arid her 
principles. If her theory be sound, her practice 
has been good and wise. 

2dly. 'riie Church was the guardian of the 
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morals of the community ; and after taking care 
that her children should be nurtured with truth, 
it was her next duty to see that tl\ey brought 
fcM'th the fruits of faith ; or if not, to inflict 
needful chastisements. Now, as the entire 
mass of the people in Christian countries, those 
only excepted who impiously broke away from 
the fold, were claimed as member^ of the 
Church, and liable therefore* to its censures, 
and as, moreover, every* violation of law was a 
SIN, every such act of every individual within 
the pale of the Churcli, Came properly under 
the cognizance of its ministers. The civil 
authority did indeed anticipate the Church ill 
its inquiries concerning certirin oflences; but 
she nevertheless retained her right of spiritual 
jurisdiction, in all cases wiiatsoever. Crimes of 
every name were the fit objects of her maternal 
disci}<lhie : civil suits and controversies also 
on questions of right and property apper- 
tained to her tribunal, inasmuch as the Church 
should arbitrate in the disagreements of her 
members. Thus it was that canon law, if nut 
actually stretched over all secular judicatures, 
was held to be capable of being so extended, 
and ..was kept in abeyance only by the conces- 
sion or connivance of ecclesiastical rulers. 

This universal jurisdiction or judicial right 
of the Church, in civil as well as ciiminal 
causes, derived from the acknowledged duty of 
a Christian society to exercise discipline over 
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its members, and to prevent litigation, if pos- 
sible, by amicably arbitrating between them in 
their differences, may, perhaps, under some 
future condition of the social system, demand 
to be considered and adjusted in a manner not 
hitherto thought of. Difficulties of a serious 
sort may hereafter present themselves on this 
ground. . At present, no Christian community, 
actually exercising a vigilant, impartial, and 
effective discipline, has spread itself widely 
enough to give rise to those embarrassments 
that attend the collision of ecclesiastical with 
civil law. But we may readily imagine such 
a state^of things; nay, we need not imagine it, 
for we have only 'need to recur to the history of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, to find 
manifold examples of the confusion and jier- 
plexity, the jealousies and the feuds, that may 
spring from this source. 

When church power, in the West, became 
ascendant, it was clearly perceived that, con- 
sistently with the pri.iciples on -which it rested, 
no lower ground could be taken than that of 
affirming the abstract universality of canon law, 
and the unrestricted range of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. The only question that, needed tq be 
discussed was one of expediency a^d policy in 
particular instances, and in relation to the usages 
of nations, and the personal temper of princes — 
whether the Church should stretch her rod as 
far as she claimed the right to do, or give way 
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to the resolution or the obduracy of the secular 
authority. In her professions, and to a great 
extent, in fact, the Papacy, during its trium- 
plij^nt season, was absolute mistress of Christen- 
dom, in virtue of this, her office, as guardian of 
public morals. 

Yet the Church took care to make her 
members feel that her power was of an intimate 
and refined sort, as well as public and juridical ; 
and that it was spiritual more than carnal. 
The magistrate could inquire concerning overt 
acts only, and coiUd punish. nothing but crimes. 
The Church, on the contrary, penetrated the 
bosoms of men, dived into motives, put secret 
dispositions to tlie question, and dealt with men 
on the around of a divine discernment of hearts. 

o 

She professed to treat the subjects of her dis- 
cipline not according to evidence, but according 
to truth itself. Auricular confession, therefore, 
was not an accident of this system of despotism ; 
but one of its indispensable elements, and a 
chief means of ite efficiency. Tlie connexion of 
inferences by which this engine of power was 
compacted was very close ; — pardon is lodged 
with the Church ; — the means of remission 
bv ncnance are also under the direction of the 
Church ; but the priest, who in each instance 
administers this authority, can do so only by 
knowing the whole extent of guilt, and all its 
circumstances, as well of aggravation as exte- 
nuation. To expose the bosom to the priest 
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is, therefore, the only way in which remission 
of sin can be obtained : *whocver then would 
escape punishment, must lay open to the Church 
his entire consciousness. . 

The punishments, or penances, enjoined by' 
the Church (wherever she was actually in 
position to give effect to her rules of discipline) 
were by no means of a sort to be contemned. 
The conscience-stricken culprit, who sought a 
restoration to hope and to the consolations of 
religion, submitted himself often to five, ten, or 
twenty years of public humiliation and private 
torture — bodily and mental. As much of misery 
as human nature can sustain, was, as a common 
thing, inflicted by the Church upon her guilty 
sons and daughters. The penalties of modern law 
are trivial, compared with those of the Church. 
She was indeed “ a terror to evil-doers.” 

3dly. The Church not only claimed aud 
exercised all power on earth, but stretched her 
tremendous hand over Hades, and disposed of 
destinies in the future world.. She was sove- 
reign of souls. Without this awful prerogative 
her authority would have been at once incom- 
plete and insecure. The wretched objects of 
her veng^ce might have sought to hide them- 
selves in the grave, or might hav6 sighed and 
comforted themselves in expectation of that 
clemency which the Divine tribunal admits. 
But there could be no escape from the arm of 
the Church. The fires of purgatory were blown 
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or quenched at her beck ; her hand even delved 
into the cold sepulchre, and reeked revenge 
upon the guilty dust of her foes : the torments 
of eternity were heaped upon her enemies, and 
the thrones of glory bestowed upon her friends. 
Nothing which the human mind can imagine or 
rest in, as an ideal solace, was free to be hoped 
for without the leave of the Church; there was 
nothing terrible which she mfght not inflict. 
Instead of its being said ’to the failliful at large, 
as it was by an a[>osflc — “ all things ' are 
YOURS,” the (’hurch, that is to say, its rulers, 
turned to the laity, and proclaimed their own 
universal lordship ; — “ all things are ours, 
whether life, ol- death, or things present, or 
things to come, all are ours.” 

That comjjlicated system of observances and 
superstitions notions which had reference to the 
condition of souls in the unseen world, was 
an integral part of the great scheme of des- 
potism, and was employed to sustain and extend 
it, in every way which the idle or the well- 
founded fears of the people made practicable, or 
which their corrupt inclinations invited. The 
\'iaticum and extreme unction — the prayers for 
the (^^ad, and iqasscs for the delivery souls — 
the intercession of saints — the practice of canoni- 
zation, and the pronouncing of anathemas, were 
all so n)any expressions or practical exhibitions 
of the invisible jurisdiction of the Church. From 
whatever source these opinions and usages had 
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at first sprung, and most of them are of high 
antiquity, the Church, of a later time, wrought 
them into her frame-work, and they became 
indispensable to her security. 

The power of the Church then, as keeper of 
truth, ns guardian of morals, and as disposer of 
souls, embraced every thing — provided for every 
thing, and applied itself to the entire surface of 
human nature, and of the social system. This 
despotism was at once spiritual and political, 
visible and invisible; nothing could be more 
refined; nothing could be more substantial: no- 
thing could better adapt itself to minds of the 
sensitive and ecthusiastic class'; nothing grasp 
with a stronger arm the sensual and audacious. 
In the highest meaning which the terms will 
bear, the Romish tyranny was universal and ab- 
solute. Men could not think or inquire even con- 
cerning the processes of the material world, and 
the laws of matter and motion, without treading 
upon ground which the Church had preoccu- 
pied ; — all philosophy was either orthodox or 
heterodox ; and a m m might be burned for an 
opinion in mechanics, as well as for an opinion 
in theology. There could be no possession or 
enjoyment of the goods of life, no marrying, no 
inheriting, no devising, no ruling, no judging, 
no speaking, no feeling, no thinking— there could 
be no living and no dying without the leave of 
the Church, or apart from her favour. 
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This well-compacted scheme was too com- 
plete, if we might say so, in its theory and 
principles, to be ever fully brought * to *bear, 
without friction, upon the social machinery. 
During the period which we designate as 
the dog-days of spiritual despotism, it wanted 
indeed very little to make it practically, as 
well as theoretically entire. Yet, even then 
there was always, in cine quarter or in another, 
a resistance, a remonstsance, and a voice of 
reason and humanity, to which it was felt 
something must ,be conceded. But if the 
theory of sacerdotal tyranny could not be 
absolutely realized during ages of extreme bar- 
barism, it is manifest that it , could nefer be 
maintained along with the expansion of the 
human understanding, with the diffusion of 
science and literature, or with the establishment 
of free political systems. In fact, as every one 
knows, it fell from its height at the moment 
of the revival of the European mind, and has 
been sensibly declining from that time to this. 
Rather than take wing, and leave the earth for 
ever, Romanism may adapt itself to those con- 
ditions of subordination and political insignifi- 
cance which are at present imposed^ upon it; 
but evPry oiite of these unwilling concessions is 
a stroke at hs life — an e.ssential inconsistency, 
a dereliction of its profes.sed duty, and a sur- 
render of the fundamental axioms upon which 
its polity rests. 
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The intelligent members of the Romish Church 
will uot, nor can they affirm, that the doctrine, 
discipline^ polity, and usages of the Papacy, as 
expounded by Innocent III. and Gregory IX., 
uri^re not the genuine elements of the religious 
system which had come down to them from a 
higher age. It will not be pretended that those 
pontifis were innovators and originators of a 
new orrfer of things : on the contrary, they were 
eminently faithful stewards of St. Peter’s house. 
And was not the Church in a condition then 
more consistent with its theory and with its pro- 
fessed principles than it has ever been since, or 
is at present ? This must surely be granted : — 
the Church, in the twelfth century, was herself: 
but now she can no longer discharge her duties, 
or effect her will, or secure the welfare of her 
members. To what sort of revolutions then are 
the adherents of the Papacy looking, as likely to 
bring about its restoration ? Must not the Eu- 
ropean commonwealth fii’st forfeit political liberty, 
cxtingj^ilh the light of philosophy, blot out the 
discov^es of science, and, in a word, drink of 
the cup of universal forgetfulness? Is it thus, 
and at such a cost, that the apostolic Roman 
Catholic Church is to regain its empire ? Is this 
what we ought to mean and to ‘desire', when 
we speak of the future triumph of the Gospel, 
and the millennium of human felicity ? 

The Papacy of the twelfth ."ind thirteenth 
centuries prepared its own fall, by openly 
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encouraging, or by conniving at, flagrant abuses, 
not warranted by its maxims, and which roused 
the indignation of princes, and excited the con« 
tempt and abhorrence of the mass of the pe ^ le. 
ft is thus that ancient structures meet their '^in. 
Absurdly confiding in the strength which imme- 
morial prescription, and the steadfastness of po-» 
pular prejudices impart, their adherents fondly 
believe that the most shameless excesses of 
official profligacy will* be borne with : — they 
scorn to suppose that any will dare to assail, or 
will succeed in^ assailing, venerable and en- 
trenched corruptions. This illusion is the last 
dream of pampered hierarchs. So well com- 
pacted, and so accordant \xere the abstract 
principles of the Romish tyranny, and so firmly 
and fully was it sanctioned in every one of its 
main -articles of belief and worship, by the au- 
thority of the earlier ages, that it may fairly be 
questioned whether the Re-formation would have 
been attemped at all, or could have been earned 
forward, if tlip Church had been provident 
enough to remove the grosser scandals that 
attached to her practices; and had brought 
herself back, or nearly so, to the ideal of her 
constitution. 

HSd not<Ko*me made the yoke she imposed 
intolerable, ^princes would have been slow to 
listen to the argument which called in question 
the foundations of the papal authority ; and had 
not the vices and the knavery of the monks and 

Y 
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elei^y reached an extreme that rendered the 
Church the object of the people’s execration 
and dension, the Reformers might have found' 
it impracticable to disengage the popular mind 
from its thraldom. 

The authors and supporters of vast schemes 
of despotism are often wise and politic, but not 
wise enough ; or not wise enough to arrest the 
advances of arrogance within limits of safety^ 
If the Roman pontiffs' had conceded something 
to the Eastern Church, and to the principal sees 
of the West ; if they had believed that they 
should stand firmer, propped by the arms of 
colleagues and coadjutors, than reared aloft upon 
the shoulders of v^eissals ; — ^if they' had given way, 
with a good grace, to princes on the question of 
investiture; — if they had drawn in the horns of 
canon law, and had modestly declined to- exer- 
cise any jurisdiction not manifestly pertaining to 
the spiritual interests of the Church;— if they 
had refused to protect atrocious clerical culprits 
from the arm of the secular power ; — if they had 
enforced the rules of religious houses, and had 
brought monkery up to its own professions; and 
if, moreover, it could have been found practi- 
cable to repress heresy without massacres, cm^ 
sades, and cruelties ; — if all this had been done, 
we may imagine it as at least possible that this 
mighty scheme of spiritual empire would have 
continued, sound and unassailed, to the present 
moment. 
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The want of so much prudence and mode- 
ration on the part of the papal court, brought 
'the system into a position that demanded 
a course of procedure continually more ^d 
more outrageous and despicable, until senti- 
ments of indignation were suffused through all 
ranks, and in almost all catholic countries. So 
vehement and general was this feeling, that it 
seemed to threaten the entire structure of the 
Church with instantaneous demolition. The 
Church was however Saved — and saved, not 
merely through ,the inveteracy of the super- 
Mitions of the common people, nor by the res- 
cuing hand of individual princes ; and certainly 
not by the personal merits a^d virtues of its 
sacerdotal champions ; but by the interior 
strength of its theory ; and by the indisputable 
antiquity of every main article of its faith, 
worship, and discipline. 

As the Church fell (so far as it fell) by the 
means of its accidental abuses, so was it saved 
(so far as it was.saved) by virtue of its abstract 
principles, and by the high sanction of its creeds 
and ceremonies. Intelligent readers of the story 
of the Reformation have probably very often 
wondered why the mighty reforming movement, 
which'spread so far, did not spread further, and 
have l)een ahiazed that the Papacy, corrupt as it 
was, should yet actually have withstood so rude 
B shock. We must find a solution of the natural 
and reasonable question which this perplexing 

y2 
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fact suggests, ?)y duly considering that, while 
oil the one hand, the I’apacy had fallen into a 
condition which rendered it vulnerable on every' 
side, it was, at the same time, strong both ^n 
principles, and in authorities, to which the 
Reformers themselves paid homage. After three 
centuries of free inquiry, deliberate reflection, 
and Biblical intelligence, it is much more than we 
can say, that we “have ourselves got clear of the 
theory of the Papacy in^ every one of its articles ; 
and assuredly we are far from having as yet 
thrown off all those superstitions that sprung up 
in the second and third centuries, and which the 
llomi.sh (!)hurch inherited and expanded. 

Let us then candidly admit the serious truth. 
That what stayed the downfal of the Papacy, 
three hundred years ago, and what has given it 
a lengthened life, was certain principles, not yet 
altogether renounced by ourselves, and the re- 
tention of which has turned aside the weapons 
of our protestant warfare. 

The Lutheran lleformatioiiy was a glorious 
beginning, that waits for its consummation. 
Had it indeed been complete and consistent in 
principle and in practice, it would have been 
universal in its actual spread. The Papacy 
still lives, and it must live, until Protestantism 
shall be reformed. ' 

Little difficulty would perhaps now be found 
in thoroughly dispelling what remains among 
tis of the theoretic portion of the ancient 
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despotism ; but some real per|>lexities attend the 
clearing away of those notions and usages that 
have come down from the times immeduitely 
sycceeding the apostolic age. We are still en- 
tangled in the snares woven in the age ^of 
Irenmus, Justin Martyr, and Cyprian. The 
argument for Popery is at present drawn from 
the authority of those ancient errors ; ^and the 
weakness of Protestantism comes from the siime 
source. Romanism sticks one breast of the pris- 
tine Church, Protestaiilism another; buf the 
milk which nourishes Iho stomach of (he first, 
sickens that of the last. 

Although the prosecution of our immediate 
:irgument does not demand it, the author feels 
almost compelled to turn aside, for a moment, 
to contemplate the “ Great Wonder” of the 
Papal Despotism in the light in which it appears 
111 connexion with the truth of Christianity. 

Let it then be calmly considered that the 
Papacy, such a« we find it in the age of its 
consummation, was in no important sense the 
creation of that same age, nor the product of 
the seven preceding centuries, during which the 
Uoman pontiffs had occupied a clear field for 
cftectiilg their project of universal supremacy. 
Nor dure w^ assign its commencement to the 
ambiguous period of rather more than two 
hundred years, that intervenes between the con- 
version of Constantine, and the pontificate of 
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Gregory the'” Great. With the remains of 
Christian antiquity before us, it is impossible in 
candour to deny that the vast scheme of mingled 
superstition and despotism which grasped the 
wOstem nations in the age of Gregory IX. dif- 
fered from the Christianity of the third centuiy 
more in extent than in quality, more in form 
than in substance, more in arrogance of mouth, 
than in heart ahd disposition, more in power, 
than in will : or in a* iVord, that the one was 
like the other, as the full-blown flower is like 
the bud. 

By steps, too insensible and easy to admit of 
their being now distinctly traced, the religious 
system professed in the Christian Church, had, 
in the course of two hundred years, reckoning 
from the death of the last of the apostles, become 
capitally distinguished from the Christianity of 
the apostles ; and from that time onward con- 
tinued to move, with a steady and uniform 
progress, and always straight-forward, until it 
presents itself to view in the terrible sublimity 
of a monstrous tyranny, unmatched in cruelty, 
perlidy, and profligacy. 

With the New Testament in our hands, it is 
no difficult task to disengage ourselves, in suc- 
cession, from each one of the polish supersti- 
tions. Taking the words of Christ and his 
apostles as our sole and sufficient authority, in 
belief and worship, we spurn, without a doubt, 
this long trmn of pernicious absurdities. — What 
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have we to do with [^the '' tremendous sacrifice” 
of the mass, with the adoration of the pother 
of God, with prayers for the dead, or with 
prayers to them, or with the intercession of 
saints, or with the seven sacraments, or \(ith 
holy water, holy oil, holy vestments, and cross- 
ing of the forehead ; with the worship of images, 
pictures, and relics-; with penance, purgatory, 
auricular confession, indulgences, and works of 
supererogation ; with mbnkery and celibacy, or 
with lying miracles? The modem Christian, 
Bible in hand, tltrows off these follies and abomi- 
nations, as a man would rend from his shoulders 
a fool’s chequered coat, that had beeq forced 
upon him. Blit in doing so, 'how little does he 
ordinarily recollect that he is treating with con- 
tempt (a deserved contempt indeed) the sense, 
practice, and persuasion of the Christian com- 
munity, almost from the first, and almost uni- 
versally ? These very usages, these ceremonies, 
sentiments, opinions, sprujpg up, we hardly know 
bow, in the eariicst times, obtained the approval, 
in long succession, of every leading and accom- 
plished mind, of all the Fathers, Doctors, and 
Rulers of the Church — of confessors and of 
niattyrs ! • 

Nevertheless nothing else can be done, but 
to sot at nought this weight and universality 
of authority; — ^we must choose between the 
Scriptures and the Church; and we choose 
tlie Scriptures. This election is made without 
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anxiety. Tlte. Christianity of the- Scriptures is 
thus rescued; and we enjoy and hold it fast; 
but then, when we turn hack to think of the 
Christianity of the Papacy, and recollect how 
broadly it was bottomed, how abundantly it 
was sanctioned, and especially how insensibly 
and involuntarily it became what at length it 
was, and, remember too that it has filled a vast 
space of time, even while the millions of millions 
of fitly generations of Inen have gone through 
their term on earth ; — when considerations such 
as these are vividly entertained^ the mind sinks 
under its own sad and racking reflections. What 
and where has been our Christianity through 
these vast cycles of time ! 

A sound mind, however, does not brood long 
over depths it cannot fathom ; but rather turns 
to what is certain, and practically clear and 
palpable. — The independent evidences on which 
our faith rests arc not any way touched by 
perple.xities of this kin/d- We may nevertheless 
reasonably make search, among these evidences, 
for some prophetic indications of what was in 
fact to happen. Ho w depressing soever may be 
the -thought of an apostasy of sixteen hundred 
years, yet our faith is rather confirmed than 
weakened, if we find this falling away” to 
have been pictured in its great outlines and 
colours upon the pages of the inspired writers. 

If the prophetic voice which was heard so 
often in the times of the old dispensation speaks 
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also in the new, and if indeed Papacy be 
what Protestants think it, there will then be 
the strongest imaginable antecedent probability 
thjit this great apostasy must hnd a prominent 
place in the perspective of ages. If not, what 
are we to conclude ? That the Papacy, after 
all, was complacently foreknown as the bright 
consummation of Christianity? or that, being 
such as we deem it, corrupt, mischievous, abo- 
minable, it nevertheless Was lightly accounted of 
by Heaven, and regarded as an inconsiderable 
accident of liumap affairs, .and less worthy to 
be pointed at by the finger of Otnniscience, than 
the fortunes of the Roman empire, the fate of 
battles, the conquests of Saracqps, the triumphs 
of Turks ? This is hard to admit. On the con- 
trary, it is with a strong, and even peremptory 
expectation that we turn to the inspired pages 
in search of what, if it stands there at all, will 
iloubtlcss wear no ambiguous colours. The 
premonition of so mighty an object, and one 
marked by characteristics so broad, will be 
conveyed in symbols that shall arrest the eye, 
and command the convictions of every plain 
and vigorous understanding. After ingenious 
sophisticated criticism has done its utmost to 
put nifbther* meaning upon the prophetic pas- 
sage, its obvious sense, in all the freshness of 
truth, shall return upon our minds; and the 
more so, in proportion to the exactness and 
familianty of our acquaintance with the system 
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which we assume to have been the antitype of 
the prophecy. 

These veiy predicaments we hold to attach to 
the often cited passages in the Pauline epistlfs, 
and to certain portions of the Apocalypse. True 
it is that there is not a prophecy of the Old 
Testament, or of the New, which erudite 
obliquity, or the affectation of originality and 
of superiority to common prejudice, has not 
attempted to turn aside from its obvious import. 
But if every such attenuated criticism is to be 
respectfully listened to, we shall do better to 
close the prophetic Scriptures at once ; for it is 
manifest that, if so handled, the study of them 
can shbserve np valuable purpose. Nay, in- 
stead of furnishing invincible proof of the divine 
origin of the writings that contain them, these 
prophetic passages plunge us in difficulties not 
to be evaded. 

Did the apostles pntertain the hope of a 
speedy and triumphant spread of Christianity 
through the world ? It does mot appear that 
they did. Whatever bright dreams they might 
have indulged during the term of their Lord’s 
ministry, no trace of any such expectation is to 
be found in their discourses or epistles. The 
ancient promise of the ultimate,' but Iremote 
prevalence of truth, does but diinly illumine 
tlieir pages. Their immediate prospect, it is 
manifest, was altogether of a different kind, 
and the fact of deliberately cuteitaining such a 
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prospect, on the part of the promulgators of a 
new religion, has great weight in relation to the 
genuineness of their testimony. They expected 
npthing better than bonds, imprisonments, and 
every sort of hostility from the world. But this 
is not all, for they expected also heresies, cor- 
ruptions, delusions, to spring from the bosom 
of the Church itself. If this anticipation be 
regarded as resulting simply 'from tfieir own 
sober estimate of human nature, and their 
knowledge of the ordihary comse of human 
affairs, it affords, a most conclusive evidence of 
their personal freedom from extravagance and 
enthusiasm : or if we attribute it to the divine 
prescience specially conveyed J;o them, then the 
histoiy of the Church comes in to illustrate the 
prophetic forewarning, and so to establish the 
truth of Christianity. 

But let us for a moment give attention to the 
terms in which these melancholy anticipations 
are expressed: we shall find that there is a 
progression from a style of general and compre- 
hensive intimation, to language the most special 
and determinate. 

“ I know,” says Paul, in addressing the elders 
of the Ephesian Church, I know that, after 
my 'departing, grievous wolves shall enter in, 
not sparing the flock that is to say, merciless 
persecutors. And also that, from among 
yourselves, shall some spring up, who, for the 
purpose of making themselves the heads of 
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a party, sliall teach a perverted :doctrine.” The 
mischiefs that were to arise from spiritual am- 
bition are here anticipated ; yet this is only a 
half of the caution which the apostle’s prescience 
prompted him to give. He foresaw what, in 
fact, proved to be the main means of corrupting 
Christianity, namely — the opportunity which 
the teachers of this powerful doctrine too soon 
found for converting it into an engine of extor- 
tion ; — not indeed by the aid of statutes, but by 
the abuse of that voluntary system upon which, 
unavoidably, the ministers of religion were to 
be thrown. He points these elders to the dis- 
interestedness of his own conduct ; “ I have 
coveted no man’s, silver or gold and concludes 
his energetic exhortation by that maxim of the 
Lord which, as he foresaw, the heads of a 
voluntary society would most of all need to 
keep in mind, namely — That it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” From certain passages 
of his epistles it appears that he lived to see 
his sad expectation realized, and that while he 
and his colleagues were yet present in the 
Churches, there were those who “ made a gain 
of godliness,” and, with the worst intentions,' 
tickled the ears of the people with the flattering 
sounds of a coiTupted and corrupting Gospel. 
So far, then, it is plain, that the chief occasion 
of the early pervemion of Christianity, namely, 
the natural, and almost inevitable abuse to 
which the voluntary principle is liable, was 
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distinctly anticipated by St. Paul. Though 
unable to place the Christian polity on any 
other foundation, fi'om the actual circumstances 
of its first promulgation, he was not blind to 
wliat would be its consequences. 

St. Peter, likewise, we find to have had the 
same clear (and no doubt divinely imparted) 
foresight of these very evils. The abuses which 
began to work in his own tim^, and vchich we 
trace regularly in their i increase from the apo- 
stolic age till the Papacywas ripened, he depicts 
in the most specific terms. ^ “ There were false 
prophets among Ihe (ancient) people; even as 
there shall be false teachers among you, who 
shall insinuate destructive errors, .... and who, 
in their rapacity, shall make a merchandize 
of yon.” The parallel passage in the Epistle 
of Jude presents the same characteristics — the 
future corrupters of truth would be such as 
“ run greedily in the way of Balaam, for 
reward.” 

Another portraiture of the corrupted Chris- 
tianity which was soon to prevail, though not 
given in prophetic form, occurs in the Epistle to 
the Colossians ; nor can we fail to catch the fea- 
tures of its specious pietism, such as — the enforce- 
medt «f arbitre^y observances in relation to meats, 
and drinks,* and festivals — an affected demure- 
ness — the veneration paid to celestial beings — 
the rigid abstinence from things lawful — the mul- 
tiplication of canons and human constitutions. 
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and the false recommendation these errors 
should receive from their apparent tendency to 
promote self-denial, lowliness of spirit, and ab- 
stracted devotion. It is remarkable that, Jn 
introducing his caution against these flattering 
perversions, the apostle employs the very term, 

philosophy ” — " vain deceit” as it was, which, 
at a very early time, W'as adopted, and long 
continued to be a cant phrase, and the con- 
ventional designation, of the system and the 
principle of monkery. The meditative, abste- 
mious, and solitary^ life was called the ‘ divine 
philosophy : ’ so it is perpetually described by 
its advocates in the third and fourth centuries. 

We come next to formal predictions: such 
is to be reckoned that noted passage in* the 
Second Epistle to Timothy. In every age and 
country, mankind at large have too nearly 
answered to the description which the apostle 
there advances as specially characteristic of a 
future era. There would therefore be no signi- 
ficance whatever in a prediction of this sort, 
understood as being vaguely applicable to the 
open world. But it acquires pertinence by 
being attached to the Church, as distingbished 
from the world. Indeed, this sense of the pre* 
diction is determined by the clbsing phvaliie, in 
which those spoken of are said to possess a 
form or semblance of religion, though they 
reject what might render it efiScacious. 

“ This know that (instead of the triumphant 
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spread of pure religion which might be expected 
to take place' in these last days) the coming era 
shall be difficult and dangerous; for (the pro*> 
fetors of Christianity) shall (os sucA) be inte^ 
rested, avaricious, boastful, high-minded, impious 
in language, regardless of natural relationships, 
ungracious, unholy, insensible to the common 
charities of life, violators of their solemn engage- 
ments, false accusers, intemperate, fierCe, con- 
temners of the good, treacherous, precipitate, 
inflated, lovers of pleasure more than of God” 
(even while professing a mode of life which 
renounces pleasure for the sake of God.) 

Now whether or not we think these phrases 
to be fairly susceptible of a close and 3()ecffic 
application to the church corruptions that were 
soon to prevail (and several of them are remark- 
ably characteristic) yet the passage, taken in its 
widest application, is proof that the apostle 
distinctly anticipated an extensive and extreme 
perversion of the religion he was aiding to set 
up in the worl^. If we met with no other 
prediction, or none more deBnite, this would 
be enough for our present argument, and would 
alone reconcile the truth of Christianity vrith 
the fact of its general and speedy perversion. 

TRb* first epibtle to the same individual con- 
tains a formal prophecy,, announced in terms 
that should command our most serious regard, 
when endeavouring to fix their application. To 
whom then does this prediction attach ? Among 
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a1] the parties that have divided the Christian 
body, is ^ere one wh'dse characteristic uss^s 
or doctrines arc here pointed to? Let the 
passage be read as if for the first time, and 
before ‘^we have heard it applied to one party 
or ^to another — ** But the Spirit distinctly an* 
nounces that, in the latter seasons (of the 
Church) some shall apostatize from the faith; 
for they shall give heed to dcccitM spirits, and 
to the teachings of dapmons (or to doctrines con- 
cerning daimons)- under a false pretence uttering 
lies; having their conscience cauterized for- 
bidding 'to marry, and (enjoining) abstinence 
from meats, which God hath created for our 
gratefVil use.” 

When a description, such as this, meets us, 
divinely authenticated, we are surely bound to 
observe a religious ingenuousness in expounding 
it on none other than those broad and intel- 
ligible principles of common sense which are 
every where assumed, in Scripture, as the basis 
of God’s communications with, men. But if a 
doubt remained, our part is again to compare 
Scripture with Scrinturc. 

Is then the fact of a great and fatal ^^(^asy 
in any other place predicted ? The noted pro- 
phecy which presents itself in answer i6‘ this 
question should be »xaraiiied ajikrt from its 
assumed application to the Papacy, and after ^ 
an independent analysis of its terms, we should 
look abroad over the field of history, as con- 
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nected with Chnstianjit»y; and fix where we may, 
upon an archetype ; — or if none Appears that 
(airly corresponds to the prediction, then con> 
elude that the whole yet remains to be liiKilled. 

Do not,” says the apostle, " so interpret 
any thing 1 may have uttered, cither ora% or 
in, my letters, as that your minds should be 
agitated by an exp^tation c>f the immediate 
appearance of the Lord, and of our gathering 
together to him. Let none delude you, or dis- 
tract your spirits, and divert you from your 
ordinary duties, by any such supposition as that 
the day of the Lord is at hand. 1 tiow repeat 
what you must remember 1 said when I was 
with you, that it shall not be until there 
first come The Apostacy, and that sinful pei’- 
sonage be manifested — ^who is consigned to per- 
dition, who places himself in opposition (to 
the truth), who c.Yalts himself to the seat of 
supreme religious regard, nay, above every 
other acknowledged object of reverence, so that 
seating himself in the temple of God, he puts 
him^f forth as a god . . . Calling to mind what 
I sa|ft‘ when with you, you will not need now 
to be told what restrains this (arrogant power) 
and ’delays jts^manifestation, until the destined 
season. Ai}d yet the mysterious (or now con- 
cealed) wickedness, is actually at work, and only 
WMts until the restraining power shall be remove(|. 
Then the lawless one shall be revealed, whohi 
(at last) the Lord Jesus shall destroy by 'the 
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spiritual efficacy of his '’'%)rd, and bring to no- 
thing by thi splendour of his appearing; — shall 
destroy him, I say, who exhibits himself in 
Satanic energy, with might, and signs, and lyin'g 
wonders; and who, with all the. knavery of 
wickidness (maintains his influence) over the 
lost . . . 

Now among all the persons, or powers, or 
corporations, hitherto m/inifestcd id the world, 
in connexion with Christianity, our part is to 
choose the one, in whom, or in which, every 
characteristic of the ' prediction is fairly embo- 
died. If It Judaism? But Judaism, as the 
antagonist of Christianity, was as fully revealed 
ha the apostle’s time, as at any later period; 
nor was it the mark of Judaism to usurp divine 
honours, or to profess miraculous powers. Can 
it be Julian, the apostate ? But Julian did not fall 
by the efficacy of the divine word ; nor was his 
fall followed by the appearing of Christ; nor 
was his adverse influence in any imaginable 
sense at work thre«’ centuries hefore his birth. 
Is it any noted heresiarch, or any separabS'-'igem- 
munity, that has pr^ -tended to divine h^pSurs 
and appealed to miracles? — we know of none. 
Is it Mohammed? But in wlat, senspo- was 
Mohammed, or his system at worli^ or in pre- 
paration to work, in the apostolic age ? nor 
Mid the Arabian prophet pretend to miraculous 
lowers ; on the contrary, he distinctly disclaimed 
th^ : nor did he ever employ a blasphc^us 
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style, such as shouid^f^ead his followers* to 
forget that he was simply human f — the very 
characteristic of Mohamiuedism is its careful 
and jealous regard to the honour 'of ^le only 
God. Is then the apostate or the apostacy 
we are in quest of, yet in the woQ||p of 
futurity? If so, whenever he, or it, appeal's, 
there must be some ingenuous sense jn which 
a connexion 'may be traced back from it or from 
him, to the apostolic age* and it must be fairly 
shown that the iniquity, t/ien at work, was “ held 
back” by some power thc» existing, qnd which 
has continued to exist, and is now exthnt, and 
in active operation. ' ^ 

Can we be stitished to scaroh among obscur^ 
and hitherto unnoticed objects, persons, or 
powers, and to haul out, by the aid of erudi- 
tion, from the lumber-room of antiquity, some 
long-forgotten personage that may answer our 
challenge ? This were an idle industry : no 
lanthcrn, we may be assured, can be needed to 
find St. Paul’s ’"Man of sin.” We conclude 
that, £^er learning has done its utmost, either to 
clear^ the terms, or to turn aside their obvious 
appliclition, the common sense of ninety-nine 
out .pf a hunted impartial persons would lead 
them, Vithqut hesitation, to name the Papacy 
as the intended archetype of the prophecy before 
US'; and that they would confess the exactness, 
and the special propriety of every one of the 
designations which it presents, as so applied. 

z2 
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The spiritual despotism^ tnd the fraudulent 
superstition, afterwards expanded in the Papacy, 
were actually making their preparations in the 
apostol^ age ; the corruption, which in the neKt 
century^stood out to view, was then a cloaked 
but atptive mischief. The papal usurpation, which 
drew to itself, employed, and patronized, all the 
superstitions of the earlier ages, was held in check, 
and kept in obscurity, so long as the imperial 
power retained its seat’ at Rome : and it made its 
triumphant entry upon the world whea the 
western empire fell. ' The Papacy usurped divine 
prerogatives; set itself above all law, human 
and I claimed worship, and actually 

ipvaded the names and titles of Deity. The 
Papacy erected its throne, and sat down in the 
temple of God — the Church : it has swayed the 
nations with a satanic pride, insolence, and 
energy, and has sustained itself, mainly, by an 
appeal to miracles — miracles impudently false* 
Finally, the Papai;y has given yray before the 
diffusion of the Scriptures — the ‘spiritual efficacy 
of the word of Christ; and by its own ^pfes- 
sion, it can never stand where the "Sible, is 
allowed to remain in the hands of the people. 

Do we yet want reasons for ^believing, that 
the Papacy is the apostacy predicted by Paul ? - 

It is not necessary to pursue tlie argument 
as affected by the apocalyptic prophecies : nor 
indeed is the evidence thence resulting sus- 
ceptible of condensation. It is enough, in i^ly 
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to those difficulties lhat, spring from the roelan^ 
choly fact of the long-continued perversion of 
Christianity, tjiat we are able to say — this fact, 
ihelancholy as it is, stands predicted ^and set 
forth in its peculiar characteristics, on tpe pages 
of the New Testament!* The book then is <|^vine, 
whatever may have been, during some centuries, 
tlie fate of the religious system it contains. 

The subject of this se'etion must not be dis- 
missed without a monitory word. — The error of 
Protestants has been the thinking and speaking 
of Popery as the creature of the times of the 
Papacy ; whereas, it is the creature of almost the 
earliest times (o which our materials enable 
to trace the opinions and usages of the Church. 
This mistake has not merely thrown an advan- 
tage into the hands of our opponents, who have 
exulted in being able to show the high antiquity 
of their taith and worship, bat it has stopped, or 
rather precludc(^ an inquiry, than which none 
can be much nSore important, namely. How far 
do we<Tetain, or arc infected by the superstitions 
geuer£^d in the second and third centuries? 
We have indeed discarded the Papacy; but are 
we dean escaped from the popery of Cyprian 
and Dionysius ? A full exhibition of the super- 
stitions of the primitive ages is now what is 
peculiarly needed as preparatory to a thorough 
return to apostolic Christianity. 

‘In truth, our protestant Christianity of to-day. 
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is labouring under the inert residues, or lees, 
of three grand perversions ; namely, the super- 
stitious coiTuptions, already nien^ioned, of the 
martyr .Church — the metaphysic and dialectic 
corruptions of the times of the schoolmen — and 
the ihetaphysic and logical corruptions of the 
systenr-making theologians of the seventeenth 
and ^hteenth centuries. It i^ well understood 
that our remedy, in each case, lies (under the 
Divine guidance) in a diligent and wisely-con- 
ducted process of biblical interpretation. Never- 
theless, the results of this process may be brought 
more forcibly to bear upon existing errors, by 
exhibiting, historically, their rise and growth. 
Towards this latter necessary work, the author 
desires to contribute what aid he may; and 
with this view proposes, in another volume, to 
convey the substance of his researches con- 
cerning early superstitions, and especially such 
of them as have survived in Protestantism. 

In these errors all modern %e{^ have, more 
or less, been implicated ; — some directly, and 
others by antithesis, or reaction ; and ' the 
author hazards the conjecture that it wil^'be 
found an easier thing to effect a disengagement 
from implications of the former sort, than irom 
those of the latter : — or, in plain terms, and*, 
to come to specific instances, that the English 
Church — pursuing those ingenuous researches 
that are on foot among her accomplished o||my, 
will reject certain superstitions of pristine <P^n, 
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long before our dissidents will be brought to 
Teconsider the notions and practices which their 
opposition to those errors has entailed upon 
tliein. How worthy the ambition, should the 
English Episcopal Church imbibe it, of taking 
the lead in a return to primitive Christianity ! 



- SECTION Vlf!. 

SPIRITUAI, DESPOTISM SUPPLANTED BY SECULAR 
TYRANNY. 

The compass and range of the understanding, 
and thc<-quality of a man’s religious sentiments, 
might be judged oT, not uncertainly, by the light 
in which he is accustomed to regard the Lu- 
theran Reformation. The protestant partisan, 
controvertist, and zealous polemic, for example, 
delights to contemplate the giant energy and 
moral valour of those champii^ of Truth, 
who, in the strength of faith, o/ tight reason, 
and of Scripture, “ subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, stopped the moutlis of lipns, 
quenched the i^olence of lire, waxed valiant in 
fight, and turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” — The partisan, we say, in Mstodmiratlon 
of what was effected by the Refoimd^-s, regards 
the reformation as a consummated work, or 
very nearly so ; and having chosen his patron 
saint from among the illustrious band, whether 
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it be Luther, or Calvin, Bucer, Melanc^op, 
Zuingle, Knox, or Cranmer, thinks ‘of nothing 
beyond what he finds in that favourite do|^r*s 
theological system and polity. 

On the other hand, the plain-minded and 
devout Christian thinks, and with great reason, 
of the Reformation as God’s interposition in 
behalf of his Church and truth: he thinks of 
it as a rescue of the Scriptures, as a recovery 
of the great principles »f the Gospel, and as 
the overthrow of satanic power ; — an overthrow 
that will be follqwed, in due time, by the- uni- 
versal spread of pure and spiritual Christianity. 
This feeling and view, as it is substantially 
sound, so is it always proper. , 

But there is yet an opinion of the Lutheran 
Reformation entertained by those who, using 
themselves to institute impartial comparisons of 
religious systems, decline either to accept, or to 
reject, any particular recension of Christianity, 
in mass ; and'v^pecially, who anxiously desire to 
see Ghristianity»froed from the bonds of every 
peculiar version, and given to mankind in its 
primitive energy. These, while^^they cordially 
join with the devout Christian in his grateful 
celebration of that divine goodness to which we 
*owe**onr deliverance from the horrors of the 
Papacy, arejyet compelled to grant that the Re- 
formation, on very many points, and on some of 
prilhe importance, was deeply affected by the 
err^^, ignorance, and vehement prejudices that 
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coipmonly attach to humanity. The Reformation 
they think of as a mighty convulsion, favourable 
in the main to truth and liberty ; but a convul- 
sion which, as it was violent in itself, so likewise 
subsided long before necessary reforms had been 
completed. Those who admiH these views, 
therefore, cheerfully granting, as they do, the 
deserved, honour to the protestant heroes and 
martyrs, arc veity far from being content with 
what was then effected; and on the contrary, 
now direct their hopes, and bend their en- 
deavoum^|oward the achievement of a second 
refohnhtlild, scarcely less important than the 
first. S'* 

With the faults of the theological systems 
handed down to us by the founders of our 
Protestant Churches, we have nothing here to 
do. But of their notions of church power and 
church polity it must be said that they were, in 
almost every sense, and in an extreme degree, 
confosed and erroneous. The Reamers brought 
into play principles from which,* in the end, the 
liberties we now enjoy naturally resulted; but 
we owe them few thanks on this behalf} "they 
intended no such thing as that spiritual des- 
potism, in its sttbstanof, should .be dissifiated ; 
they meant indeed to shift it from *its oM 
bottom ; yet to build it up anew, 'and, as they 
thought, on a better model. The ecclesiastical 
consequences of the Reformation have an Sna- 
logy with what has frequently followed 4;svil 
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contests between ri^al pretenders to a crown, 
when the one party, and generally the assailant 
party, having called to its aid the middle classes, 
iftid having, as a bribe, conceded large privileges 
to them, popular rights and liberties have 
been pennaUOTtly secured. Nothing else could 
happen but that the Reformation should, in the 
end, bring about the- establishment of, religious 
liberty; yet such was not either its purport, 
or its principle. 

Speaking at large, and particular exceptions 
allowed for, the •reforrnersT inherited ^om the 
Papacy, and retained, its intolerance," its gloomy 
sternness, and very much of its superstitii|n . But 
the papal intolerance was a profier element of the 
theory on which it was founded; and however 
cruel in fact, yet it drew its reasons from intel- 
ligible grounds. 3'he Church being infallible, 
never incurred the hazard of inflicting its chas- 
tisements upon the innocent ; and being super- 
naturally em^w^cred to maintain and defend 
the truth, had hbthing to think of but faithfully 
and effectively to perform its duty. On the con- 
trary; the Reformers, by renouncing infallibility, 
arid by disclaiming miraculous attestations of their 
minijitry, left^themselves open to the heaviest 
possibff* imputation of arrogance, and of cruelty, 
while they employed the sword and brand against 
their opponents. 

If popish intolerance counts many more vic- 
tihiiB than protestant intolerance can pretend 
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to, that of the latter is, on every grj^d, less 
justifiable; or, we should say, less susceptible of 
palliation, than the former: it was practised 
under a fuller light of scriptural knowledge, it 
was essentially inconsistent with the principles 
on which the Reformation pro^^ed, and it 
wanted . that specious pretext of%upernatural 
guidance, and infallibility, which might appear, 
even to the most ‘upright members of the Romish 
Church, conclusive and sufficient. 

.Nope who consider the intimate connexion 
tbatYbipds- the various elements of religious 
systems, can suppose that the circumstance of 
our haj^dg received our theology and our 
polity from men •fatally wi'ong'on the great 
question of religious liberty and the rights of 
conscience, can have failed to place us in a 
highly disadvantageous position : it has, in 
‘fact, entangled us in very serious (if not hope- 
less) embarrassments. To this source, in great 
measure, may be traced the present disparage- 
ments and perils of our nationifl^ establishment; 
and, again, it is to their having stood in oppo- 
sition to a polity et-ibodying the errors of the 
reformers, that the several classes of Dissenters 
in England, owe, at once, their strength, and 
the exa^eration of -their theoretic* priiihiples. 
Every error repeats itself in the antagonist 
opinion to which it gives rise ; and it usually 
happens that grievous practical faults gene- 
rate, as their reverse, hypothetic princi|^l(;s 
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proporHopably extravi^nt. If the Dissenters 
of the present day would but apply to tiveir 
own case, with a manly impartiality, those 
general maxims that result from a wide survey 
of religious history, they would acknowledge 
it to be <^«i!^in, that their own ecclesiastical 
system, inasmuch as it sprung by reaction from 
the intolerant notions and practices of the Re- 
formers, has been thrown far* from the centre 
of truth and reason. Whatever we hold, as 
an inheritance from our ancestors of the six- 
teenth century,, whether nt have come us 
directly, or circuitously, should now be calmly 
reconsidered and reformed. Nor 4s''^‘such a 
revision likely to be less • needed on the 
one side than on the other, of our religious 
parties. 

The principle of the spiritual despotism main- * 
tained and exercised by the Papacy broke in 
upon protestant establishments, under the most 
preposterous cd^itions that could be imagined ; 
and if the grand corrective of the diffusion 
of the Scriptures had not contained an anti- 
dote for every evil, the church-and-state, or, 
we .ought raUier to s^y, the king-apd^hurch 
tyranny the^^ supplanted the tyranny of Rome, 
would hav^ proved itself by far the more insuf- 
ferable and cruel of the two. 

In the protestant countries, and especially in 
England, the people at large, and the native 
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secular clergy, at the era of the Reformation, 
lost a .protector, and foiuid a despot jn their 
sovereign. Heretofore tb^kings of England, for 
their own sakes, and for the pub]^ goo4, had 
mediated with Rome; they had resisted en> 
crdachments, and had stood as the.^ardians of 
the realm, repelling and excluding so much of 
the spiritual despotism of the Papacy as could 
be resisted without openly renouncing alfe> 
giance to St. Peter’s Vepresentative. The his- 
ti|^«Qf Europe during the two, oi* even three, 
^^i^^wies, that precede the Lutheran Reforma- 
tiJi^ tffirns very much upon this one point of 
the struggles — and, to a great extent, the suc- 
cessful struggles of the civil authority with the 
spiritual, and of its endeavours to reduce the 
latter within proper limits. 

Those very usurpations and encroachments 
upon secular afiairs, which the Church of the 
fourth century had carried far, and which the 
series of popes, from Gregory I. to Boniface VIII. 
effected, were, at the period^of the Council 
of Constance, generally felt throughout Europe 
to be insufferable, ;:nd seemed likely to be re- 
sisted. The Pragmatic Sanction of the Gallican 
Church, tke Statute of Praeman\fe in England, 
and the opinions bdldly maintained labrokd, and 
uttered in the Councils of Constance, Basle, and 
Bourges, all indicated a rapid advance of the 
public mind, such as made the ultimate reduc- 
tion of the Papacy inevitable. The intrigues of 
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the cardinals did indeed successfully tiirn aside 
the direct course of reformation; but ia.each 

^ J 

instance ground watf !i»ally gained by the' van- 
qflished pa^[^‘^ftnd as really lost by the con- 
queror. This is the ordinary course of events 
when the ■fedfess of old abuses is in progress— 
the partisans of corruption go on tnutnphing to 
their fall. A little more, and that sort of church- 
and-statc system, or clear separation of spiritual 
and secular interests, and well defined adjust- 
ment of the two, which Constantine aud Hiis 
successors had failed to effdct, would have||j^li^ 
brought about in France, Germany, and ^gl^d, 
if nowhere else. , 

The breaking forth of the Lntheran Reforma- 
tion gave a counter direction to this movement 
within the Romish Church, and saved the Par 
pacy. The Council of Trent sealed Romanism 
in its actual condition, ainl shut out every 
hope of I'eform, except that which open hos- 
tility might effect. This new turn of church 
affairs none can regret ; for, although exter- 
nal abuses might probably have been remedied; 
there was little probability that the theology 
or tlie superstitions of the Church would 
have. undergQ|ie correction nt the i^me time. 
In these latter respects Roihe was not to be 
reformed, W overthrown. Yet, so far as 
relates to the temporal power of the Papacy, 
its exactions, and its cruelty, and its insolent 
interference with national interests, there was 
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an emancipation in prospect, ibr all the Eu- 
ropean nations, which the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion prevented, and which, the secular welfare 
of niankind only being considered, it did but 
partially compensate. ' ^ 

By a sidelong influence the Refondation set 
wrong that which had been getting right. States- 
men and nobles, and the more enlightened 
of the clergy, and even the people at large 
(we are now thinking especially of - England) 
were fast coming, or had come, to a pretty 
wdl "defined conception of the impoi*tant dis- 
tinction between secular and spiritual power, 
and were prepared for measures which would 
have reduced the papal authority, out of 
Italy, to a thin ether, visible to none but the 
clergy. The king, having a foreign interference 
to repel, would have stood in his natural place, 
as the guardian of th^* wealth of the country, 
from the fingers of Italian legates, as the patrop 
of the native clergy, in oppo^tion to Romish 
intrusions, and as the protector of the persons 
and property of the people against* the inquisito- 
rial cruelty of the Church in matters of imputed 
heresy. 

But the fatal error of throwing, in, to the hands 
of the civil authority both specie^ of church 
power, namely, the purely spiritual, as well as 
the secular, at once made a tyrant of him who 
just before had stood in front of his people 
as guai'dian and deliverer. Every thing, was 
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confound^ed, and every thing WcTS lost in 
the doctrine of the royal supremacy in mat- 
ters of religion. The advancing tide of opinion', 
was vehemently thrown back; and no choice 
was left to the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity but to hold to the Papacy, with all 
its superstitions; or, for the sake of a purer 
theology and worship, to cast themselves at 
the feet of the irresponsible,* anomalous, ca- 
pricious, aftd fierce tyfanny of kings and 
queens. 

Even during .the hottest season of papal 
despotism, the- people had possessed" an im- 
portant advantage, in well -knowing tip? con- 
ditions and the* meaning of the power -to which 
they had lo subriait. The faith and discipline 
of the Church were fixed; its maxims and policy 
were, for the most part, uniform 'and steadily 
adhered to : — one pope indeed was more despotic 
than another; but the differences of personal 
disposition did not exteiigively affect the adminis- 
tration of the system toward the mass of the 
people. The severity of a tyranny is much 
assuaged by this sort of consistency and uni- 
fonnity : only bow to a known, a long esta- 
blished, and ^ invariable authority, and you 
are safi'. * 

But the iftconstancy of the spiritual tyranny 
exercised by the Tudors and the Stuarts ren- 
dered it not more oppressive than horrible. 
Believe and worship with the monarch to-day, 

' A A 
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and you might be burned for doing sp to-mor- 
row, perhaps by himself, or if not by himself, 
by his successor. The Church, the clergy, and 
the people, trembled in suspense from hour to 
hour, on the changeful whims of the royal theo- 
logue. Christendom hitherto had seen nothing 
at once so cruel and so ridiculous as was the 
usurpation of purely spiritual authority, by 
the kings and queens of England. The per- 
secutions of the pagan Roman emperors tried 
the constancy, but did not rack the consciences, 
of the sufferers. The same may be said of 
the persecutions carried on by the^ Papacy. 
But the capricious barbarities perpetrated by 
the English sovereigns of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, exhibited spiritual fero- 
city under the most appalling of its forms, 
that namely which it puts on when, although 
its savage heart may be known well enough, 
its will and purpose none can certainly foretel. 
Those only could be secure whose determina- 
tion was, to veer with the royaT faith as steadily 
as the vane with the wind. 

The fault— it might almost be called tlio 
treason — of the Fathers of the English Reforma- 
tion, in surrendering the spiritual portipn of 
Church power, along with tho'seculai', to the 
monarch, may be extenuated on t'ne plea that, 
in the distracted state of the country on matters 
of opinion, they had no other fulenim but the 
throne on which to rest the lever of reform. 
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It was also their unhappiness, not their fault, to 
have to do, on so difficult an occasion, with 
a family the characteristic of which was an 
unbounded wilfulness, matched only by its pre- 
posterous pedantry. Constantine and his suc- 
cessors had .entertained a sincere reverence for 
Christianity, and for its ministers ; and indeed the 
errors of their religious administration resulted, 
in great part, from their superstitious tender- 
ness toward the clergy. * But our English mo- 
narchs wei'e animated by that worst sort of 
religious sentimpnt — the •thoroughly sophisti- 
cated pietism which belongs to an old corrupt 
worship, and which inspires an immensity of 
zeal, but no virtue, no f«^ar, no modesty, no 
humanity. 

Besides, at the era of the Reformation, princes 
had been long learning to suspect, to contemn, 
to hate, and to oppose, the clergy. Eminently 
learned, holy, and sincere, as were many of the 
reforming ministers, they belonged to a class that, 
for three centuries, had been every day more 
and more the objects of aversion or contempt. 
These ^ ministers now approached the throne, 
entreating protection and aid, and the peculiar 
difficulties of their position led them to offer an 
incense^ to llie monarch, which maddened his 
brain. Thd mischievous influence of this adula- 
tion continued to afflict the country a hundred and 
seventy years ; and it still bears upon the Church 
with a serious disadvantage. To the present 

A A 2 
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(lay tlu^ English Establishment has not relieved 
itself of the humiliations that resulted from the 
surrender it at first made of its independence to 
the civil magistrate. ' • 

" His Majesty’s Declaration,” prefixed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and the thirty-seventh of 
those Articles, breathe an anxious ambiguity in 
every ling. There is no want indeed of despotic 
purpose; but th'ere is a consciousness, poorly 
concealed, of the utter incompatibility of the 
several principles assumed as the foundation of' 
the new ecclesiastical governipent. Popes had 
bound consciences, and had forbidden dissent 
and discussion : but they had done so on clear 
ground ; and they had pursued 5i course ration- 
ally adapted to their professions and their prin- 
ciples. But the head of the English Protestant 
Church, with a cruel liberality, allowed and 
promoted the diffusion of the Scriptures, sent 
abroad zealous preachers who, in assailing the 
old superstitions, constantly stayed themselves 
upon ” God’s word,” and urged* their hearers to 
“ search and see if these things were so.” And, 
all this while, the nation was solemnly tojid that, 
although the Church had power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, and had atithorit^ in contrgver- 
sies of faith, nevertheless “ it was r(ot laWful for 
the Church to ordain any thing that is contrary 
to God’s word written, neither so to expound 
one place of Scripture* that It be repugnant to 
another.” Who, then, was to decide between 
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Scripture and the Church ; or, what mediate 
power was to satisfy the minds of those who 
might suspect such and such things to be un- 
4Swfully ordained ? Was the Church to be 
the arbitress in her own cause? This were 
absurd indeed. But wei;e the people to judge 
for themselves? So one might fairly suppose 
from this announcement of tfie linytatiun of 
church authority, and from the implied meaning 
of the authoritative diffusion of the Scriptures 
in the vernacular tongue, and from the appeals 
made to them by their new teachers. Yet this 
could not be when “ the least difference” 
from the articles of religion was strictly pro- 
hibited, when *“ any varying or departing, in the 
least degree,” therefrom v as not to be “ en- 
dured ;” when, moreover, it was enjoined that 
“all curious search” concerning the meaning of 
the articles should be “laid aside ;” and when, 
to seal religious discussion with the terrors of 
absolute power, it was declaix'd that “ Christian 
men may be {hmished with death for heinous 
and grievous offences.” 

It w'asthen “ Ilis Majesty,” or “ Her Majesty,” 
alone, who was arbiter of truth, and sovereign 
lord/ its welJjOf the lives and goods, as of the 
souls And cjjnsciences of the people. So far this 
absolute s^iiritual despotism was in harmony 
with what the Church had long admitted. The 
only innovation consisted in transferring irre- 
sponsible church power from siiiritual to secular 
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hands. J3ut this important substitution assumed 
a character of the most wanton cruelty, and of 
the most enormous inconsistency too, when it 
came to be conjoined with the protcstant prac< 
tice of rendering the Scriptures into the verna- 
cular tongue, and of , referring the people to, 
them as the rule of faith. The page of history 
presents no parallel instance of frightful and 
ingenious tyranny. Had the framers of this 
atrocious anomaly no k*nowledge of the laws and 
impulses of human natm'e ? You may indeed 
' stupify the minds of 'men, and you may shut 
out every ray of light, and exclude every stirring 
excitement; and, having done so, then the des- 
potism which forbids them to thihk or to speak 
is at least consistent with itself, and is in a 
sense merciful. Such had been the despotism 
of Rome. But to bring the minds of the people 
under the most intense religious excitements, 
wittingly to inflame them, and to inform them, to 
urge them, in tbundcs of eloquence, to think 
for themselves, to open upon their consciences 
all the powers of the future world ; to tell them 
they were to stand singly at the bar of God, as 
responsible individually for their opinions and 
practices in religion, and then, aft^r completing 
this mighty preparation, to prohibit,' upon pain 
of death or imprisonment, the " least* difference, 
or varying of belief,” and '* all curious -search 
concerning doctrines,” ^d actually to sustain 
these proliibitions with the sword, the brand, 
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the pillory, and the rack — this was indeed an 
intensity of malice never before matched upon 
eaith ; in exchange for it we must crave the 
inquisition of St. Dominic, and the crusades* of 
Languedoc. 

The despots — one might almost wish their 
names to be blotted from the page of English 
history — the protestant despots who were 
the authors of this barbarity, foresaw, as 
it appears, the impracticability of their, own 
measures; and their language conveys all the 
incertitude and darm that; usually belong to the 
perpetrators of an atrocity which it is felt may 
probably be reflected upon its contrivers and 
agents. There is a dignity and califlness in 
the papal persecuting edicts, which is not at 
all found in the ecclesiastical declarations and 
the proclamations of the Tudors and Stuarts. 
Happily for England, and for the world, the 
monstrous inconsistencies involved in the mea- 
sures of these princes were such as made the 
total defeat of ^hem inevitable ; and although at 
the cost of thousands of executions and impri- 
sonments, the proper issue at length came about. 
I’he Bible, put into the hands of the people, 
look possession of the hearts of very many ; and 
the* * horrid* fj^ranny fell into the pit it had dug 
for tho nation.. Religious liberty was won for 
the British kingdoms, and a family incurably 
dcspotic forfeited a cr^n. 

But although the arbitrary measures of our 
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reformation-princes have now^been long obso- 
lete, we are far from having, as yet, escaped 
from the evil consequences that have thence 
accrued. These may readily be enumerated; 
well were it if they could be spoken of as likely 
soon to be removed ! , 

’ In the first ^lace, the preposterous despotism 
out of the midst of which our English Reformation 
arose, has stained and tainted the Established 
Church, over since, with an intolerance that lin- 
gers in the tempers and upon the tongues of some 
of its ministers. True it is, that, every clergyman 
whose good sense entitles him to any regard, 
disclaims, with abhorrence, the practices and 
principles of persecution. Nevertheless, so nu- 
merous a hierarchy will include more than a few 
whose inferiority of understanding, and whose 
perversity of spirit, lead them to be blowing the 
embers of church pride and cruelty. The fire, 
therefore, is not extinguished ; and not only are 
the smouldering fumes a great jiresent annoy- 
ance, but they even trouble our feeling of security : 
it is impossible to say what accident may yet 
puff them into a flani(>. It would indeed be 
satisfactory if the ('hurch, in a foniial mamijer, 
were to step forth before the world, disclaiming, 
in so many words, the maxims o/ intoleiance; 
and, as an indication of sincerity, «expungi|ig 
every offensive phrase by which her fonqplaries 
are still blackened. This purgation concerns the 
honour of the Established Church much more 
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than it concerns the welfare of the nation. The 
former may indeed talk terrors a century longer, 
if s^e pleases ; but the latter tHll listen at ease 
to such idle thunders. Impotent threats, harm- 
less as they are to the objects of them, are really 
injurious^to those who repeat them. When thfe 
Established Church shall become in fact, the 
Church of the empire — and God ‘grant this may 
at length happen — she must speak another lan- 
guage. If religious liberty is actually to be 
enjoyed within these kingdoms, not a phrase 
must remain aingtig the offices, or the declara- 
tions, or the articles of the Church, which 
either openly insults that liberty, or which 
bears an ambiguous intevpreti^tion with*respcct 
to it. 

In the next place; the early intolerance of our 
English llefonnation — an intolerance that neces- 
sitated and justified the noble resistance made to 
«t, fii’st by the Puritans, and then by the Non- 
conformists — has transmitted to modern dissent a 
harboured grudge and exasperation of very evil 
consequence. As the Church still fans its obso- 
K'te intolerance, so does dissent fan its resent- 
ment^. Brother against brother ; Christian 
against Christian ; such is the shame of our 
prc'^'iit* reli^us condition ; nor is it unlikely 
that the faults of the Fathers may be visited 
upon their descendants of the fifth generation ; 
for the Established Church may yet have to 
regret her backwardness in disclaiming the 
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despotic principles of her founders;- and the 
Dissenters, not able to attain Christian greatness 
of mind in this behalf/ may be impelled by 
their cherished recollection of wPongs, to pro- 
mote measures which, if effected, themsplves 
would soon repent. A special motii^e for an 
oblivion of past injuries, were it wanted, might 
surely b^ found in a consideration of the fact, 
that the intolerance and cruelty of the Episcopal 
Church was the intolerance and the cruelty of 
almost every sect in the same age. 

Again ; the accidental circumstances of po- 
litical disadvantage amid which the English 
Protestant Church took its rise, and which led 
its founders at once to flatter tbs monarch, and 
to encourage his despotic endeavours to secure 
uniformity, involved a hitherto unheard-of sur- 
render of each of the most important and 
peculiar rights of a Christian community. The 
moment has at length, though late, arrived for 
the Church to be made to. feel the error of her 
founders in this instance. Too long she has con- 
sented to be mocked with the empty forms of 
independence; and is now so placed that she 
must assert and regain her lost prerogatives^ or 
fall lower still. The assembling in Convocation, 
effectively, at her own discretion, and forcthe ex- 
ercise of substantial functions, the vunpron^ted 
election of her bishops, and the absolute an- 
nulling and exclusion of lay encroachments 
upon ecclesiastical property, are obvious points 
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of that Church Reform which the course of 
events demands ; — or we should rather call 
them, the necessary preliminaries of Church 
Reform. 

: Lastly, but by no means of least importance, 
the rise of the English Church Establishment 
from the midst of the atrocious despotisms of 
the Tudor and Stuart princes, has operated to 
throw a misunderstanding and an obloquy, per- 
haps not now to be removed, upon the notion of 
a Church-aud-State system. We are bold to men- 
tion this as the great disadvantage of our present 
position. There seems hardly a hope of dis- 
solving, in the public mind, the ancient and firm 
association of ideas which conq,ects a church, by 
law established, and a church adjusted to the 
civil institutions of the country, with an assump- 
tion of control over the consciences of men, or 
with endeavours to compel or to bribe men 
to conformity; in a word, with the despotic 
feelings, language, and measures, of the seven- 
teenth century. * 

All parties seem to concur, although in 
nothing else, yet in the unhappy endeavour to 
sirengthen the above-named association of ideas, 
and to confuse and confound their own and 
others *oon<Je^tions of a Church - and - State 
alliance, ^d here it must be plainly confessed 
that the clergy of the Establishment, and its 
leaders and spokesmen, .do not appear, as yet, so 
,to have discharged from their own minds the 
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arrogant prejudices of the age gone by, as to impel 
them, in an ingenuous and explicit manner/ to 
renounce certain ecclesiastical iftaxims, theories, 
and doctrines, now no longer ’’■’to be endured. 
The champions of the Church arc not, as their 
present interests should prompt them to be, 
zealous in holding up to public view the ideal of 
a national Church, absolutely purged of the 
leaven of despotism. 

But if the Church does not use perspicuous 
language on this subject, and if the party whose 
welfare, nay existence, is mainly concerned 
herein, is blind to its safety, it is not to be 
expected that any of the opposing parties should 
endeavour to set it right. As well the irreligious 
and atheistic faction, as the dissidents, favour the 
impression that a national Church is necessarily 
a- despotism ; and they, one and all, avail them- 
selves eagerly of every morsel of illiberality and 
intolerance' that may happen to^be showered 
from the Church press, in jiroof of the assump- 
tion, that an ecclesiastical establishment is, and 
must always be, arrogant and bigoted. To 
whom can we look, 'm any side, as willing, in 
good f<iith, to consider those measures which 
are now requisite for placing the Church in 
perfect accordance with the gredt principles of 
religious and civil liberty ? '■ 

None who are accustomed to think, and are 
acquainted with history, can need to have it 
proved to them that, in the present condition of 
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the British empire, and in the actual state of 
public opinion, in this and other countries, a 
Church which professes and retains, or which does 
npt utterly thro^ off, the insufferable and prepos- 
terous ecclesiastical principles of the Reformers, 
can have any other fate than that of working 
itself on to worse and worse ground, and of be- 
coming, every year .and day, feebler ^ind more 
obnoxious. Neither statutes, nor the .1)ower of 
the aristocracy, nor the favour of kings — no, nor 
the power of Heaven itself, can prevent the 
decay and fall of^a Churcl\that, in the present 
day, advances, as its preliminanes, maxims es- 
sentially despotic. Whatever communion or cor- 
poration, withki the bosr)ni of a free Country, 
takes its stand upon sectarian ground, although 
now it may be the largest, the most opulent, the 
most learned, and the most powerful of all sects, 
will never be more, or other, than a sect ; and 
almost certainly will go on narroAving its circle, 
until it has Lecome as inconsiderable as any of 
its competitors; and, perhaps, the most incon- 
siderable of all. Sects may be sectarian, and yet, 
in a certain sense, may thrive ; but to a national 
Churcu sectarianism must be fatal. At a time 
when the free discussion of all opinions, and 
thi agitation cjf all interests, tends to bring every 
t^g to find its re.nl level, a sectaiian national 
Church must suffer vastly more in the collision 
of parties than any other party can do; other 
bodies may have something to hope for, and to 
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gain, but the established party has every thing 
to fear, and' to lose. 

It is easy then to trace that connexion pf 
causes which entails upon us, at the present 
moment, consequences of the most urgent and 
momentous kind, from the spiritual despotism of 
ages lon§^one>by. The ghostly tyranny of the 
Papacy, ^king its rise from almost the earliest 
age of the Church/ reached a height that made 
it the dread mistress of the world. This tyranny 
was first resisted, .and then transferred to 
another ground, by the Lutheran refoirners. 
Such was the origin of our own national 
Establishment. Since the age of its foundation, 
although all reasonable men’s minds have come 
to an opinion abhorrent of intolerance, nothing 
has been done or said by the Church, as such, 
to disengage herself from the practical and 
theoretic errors of her polity in this respect. 
Parliaments have repealed despotic statutes; 
but the Church }ot stands liable to all the 
obloquies and suspicions that attach to her his- 
tory. For aught the nation knows, or can be 
sure of, the Church (circumstances favouring) 
would say again what once she said, and do 
again what once she did. No disadvantage can 
be more serious than that of lying open to sjifeh 
jealousies. An intolerant sect may indeed be 
left to the contempt and obscurity it deserves ; 
but a national Church — intolerant, must be 


ms 
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watched, and tied, and humiliated, if not rejected, 
by a people reasonably alive to their liberties 
and welfare. 

• If then the hational Church is to be main- 
tained, certain measures are indispensable, which 
shall place her at a broad disitance, as well from 
the spiritual despotism of the Rbformati«>n, as 
from that of the Papacy. 



SECTION IX. 

=»*i 

PRESBSIT j^l^FARAGRMUNTS OP THt: MINISTERS OP 
RELIGION. ^ 

■* ^ 

The well-being of a community, and by emi- 
nence, of R religious.. commu)iity, demands two 
conditions in relation to tl^ose who scrvl^- ami 
govern it ; namely, — that they should personally 
be able’and^ worthy, and that, for the discharge 
of their functions, they should occupy the most 
advantageous ground possible. ^ 

There have been times when the ministers of 
religion, and even the people, have thought of 
the latter of these conditions only, and have 
been almost indifterent concerning the former. 
No error can' be of worse consequence than this. 
To attribute every thing to the official pre- 
rogatives and dignity" of the fiftictionary, while 
we uare little or nothing about the intellectual 
and moral qualities of the man, is the last and 
loweiSt illusion of superstition. How frivolous 
and degraded must the minds of those hs^e 
become who ^re accustomed to look at nothing 
in God’s ministers, but their frocks ! These ab- 
«ird notions, we may ho’pe, are nearly obsolete. 
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But on the other sidd, iHs pn err^, ‘End It is 
the charact^jristic'error of'modern^mel, and of 
Protestantism/.so to regard the pef^onal accom- 
plishments mi(l individual worth ofimtiie Christian 
' mmister, as ^rdly to inquire, or to* cate, wh(|(her 
i:ha position in which he stands is such uis to * 
give his talents and virtues all the advantage!f^ 
they ought to command. In .ages ggn^by, the ^ 
great dEhiagc of the Church was a ^peral want 
of worthiness in its minii!l|ers : in the present 
age, its hurt comes from the disparagements 
under which its al^le End ppright ministers have 
to li^our. - ^ 

It ^is true that brilliant qualities of mind, 
in single inslauces, or an unconquerable energy, 
or an eminent degree of faith and holiness, 
mfy so surmount every disadvantage, as that 
it may be thought there were none to be 
encountered. From such instances a very 
delusive argument is oO^en drawn, of this 
sort — “ You find fault with our ecclesiastical 
economy; but* look at such and such men, 
and see how well it works in able hands; — 
we want nothing but many of the same 
stamp, and all would be right.” No reason- 
ing can be more futile than this. ' Who shall - 
set 'forth, niV full view, the struggles of ‘these 
al^e eminent men with; the disadvantages / 
pf their position ? or , who tell us > vrhat it 
has cost themselves, arid the Church, to coun- 
teract and vanquish those, disadvantages ? ' But 

* V B B ► 
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this is an incidentt^ and inconsiderable part 
'oF the argument; for it is an extreme folly in 
estimating the ihfluence of systems to take rare 
mftances as our rule : we should consider; 
always the mass and the many. Is it*asked, 
what .are the merito of a, certain polity ? ask 
again, what' is to operation upon ordinary 
minds? 

The tl^ee principal species, or successive 
developments of spiritual despotism, have 
passed away ; namely, that of the pristine 
Church, that of the , Papacy, and that which 
supplanted the Romish tyranny at the Reforina- 
tion. It might indeed be easy to point out par- 
ticular e'xamples of an analagous kind, here jind 
there around us ; but we regard such instances 
as barely worthy* either of formal notice; they 
are sir^le instances only, or they are likely 
to*" become every day less and less frequent. 
The whole tendency of public feeling and 
opinion, and the current of affairs, sets in the 
opposite direction. The reaction from spiritual 
despotism has gone very far ; the clerical order 
is, in many modes, suffering depression, and is in 
danger of still greater humiliations. The endea- 
vours of every considerate supporter of public 
religion should therefore be directed towafd a 
contrary point. Instead, then, of hunting (^t 
from its corners the, poor and scattered remun? 
of sacerdotal' pride, wd '.propose succinctly to 
slate the most promyient causes and occasions 
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. of .i. those disadvantages tlyit, at the pre;|jpnt 
moment, depress the min&ters of reUgion. 

This might be done within the cpmpass of a 
page, if it were not so often, that what demands 
to be named as a seriot^ evil and a humiliation, 
has come to be regarded by those who coffer 
from it in a false light, as a vmoablerprerogative, 
as an honour. ■ Explanations therefore are" 
necessary for the purpose of shelving the 
grounds on which it is alleged that what has 
been cherished and pertinaciously'^maintained, 
ought rather to^ be abandoned and .disclaimed. 
0f all parties it is more or less true that they 
cling to their loss, and glory in their discredit. 

• > 
Whatever there is that must be named as an 
obstacle, or as a dishonour', affecting the Christian 
community at large, may properly be pointed to 
as, in an emphatic sense, p. disparagement to the 
clerical order: and it may be such, partly as 
the misfortune, and partly as the fault, of the 
ministers of religion. For example ; every 
private Christian of serious and ingenuous tem- 
per, feels, in an oppressive manner, the reproach 
of the enemies of our faith, who ask, *'Why 
does not Christianity, now that it is freed from ' 
external exposition, command the assent of 
a^l men, «nd universally prevail ?” A reply 
may be given to ^such' a taunting questkp ; 
nevertheless, there repMqs a certain degree of 
force in the opprobrious 'qAestion; and the only 
c?b-2 
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way in which it can, be turned so as not 
to attiCch to Christianity itself, is fdr Christians 
jtp take it iq>on t^emselve^.and to is 

altogether our fault that the religion W the 
Bible does not nofr triumph uni^rsally.” 

If the private Christia^should make such a 
reply^to suof a repflroachfuT inquiry, it cannfaj ^ 
denied thjrt the ministers of religion i#ist do^^ip 
same in a* special and emphatic manner. That 
Chnstiarnt yj^ n theh* 4iands, does not rapidly 
spre^, 'an^aoes not command the reverence 
submisAon of the mass ,of mankind, is 
'indeed a humilia^n, full of anxiety and', dis- 
couragement. While the Gospel was strug- 
gling^'wilCh external hostility, and contending 
for its very existence t^ainst power and malice, 
ministers acq^ted themselves of all blame 
in bearing a courageous testimony to its truth, 
and in enduring extreme sufferings for its 
sake. But their responsibility reaches much 
further, and is of a 'more serious sort, when, 
instead of encountering opposition from the civil 
powers, or from the world at large, they receive 
favour and aid, when the field of labour is 
opened before them, and^ they are invited to 
occupy the ground; and when nothing hardly 
remains to be done or desired, "'except that 
which they must themselves effect. 

jAt the present moment, .and in thi||tCOuntry 
(if noifwhere else) Christianity stands on open 
ground, and may exhibit its proper strength. 
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It -has all nsasdtj^ahd at^pient on its side^ it 
has the voice of conscience in the ImsomscOT men 
to it hasj|D adversaiy^o-fear, and nq^ 

visibfFobstacle to bar its progress. Under sudli 
favouring circuijpstancei^ merely to maintain its 
ground is substantial^ to suffer defeat. I^ot to 
at^nce with a rapiii acceletation^s. to incur 
dil^nourUnd suspicion. This dishonour, then, 
where falls it ? — not on Chi^tianity. After 
every reasonable palliation ''has h^p ^ipitted, 
there will remain a weighty dis^d^ which 
not merely implies some fault bn the 'p^ 
<rf those whose special dut^ it is to promote 
religion; but which stands in their way as a 
disparagement; and as a hindrance ; and it% as 
such that we here name it. 

Two_ or three periods miglit^e referred to j|i{ 
which religion, though much mingled with su- 
perstition, affected the mass of society fur more 
extensively, and more intensely too, than it 
does at present, and when its ministers com- 
manded the homage of all classes — the high as 
well as the low. In what manner they availed 
themselves of this submissiveness of the people 
is another question ; 'but we ought to desire 
nothing less than that, in an age of good sense 
and wasoii** those who wield the powers of 
Chiistiani1»y — ^frecd from superstition and fraud, 
should pfipscss an influence equally extensive, and 
equally efficient. Christianity should either be 
oppressed and persecuted, or it should be trium- 
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‘^ant,^ andj|t|ipive^alljr lionouri^'Vwiddle state 
' is, to relif io^ so sanctioned, & ajmbij^ous 

^tate^, and%hile it uius wavers and> hKtsJin its 
'course, its ,Q|9B(nal advocates stana in a' false 
. positipn, and one* of very peculiar disadvantage. 
, The authority they might wsh to exercise for the 
muntenand^ of morals, and for the enforcem^t 
of church discijjfine;'' finds no steadyTulcru^h in 
public opihion. The plain rules of virtue, of 
temperance,^ justice, truth, charity, take effect 
indeed upon the docile, but possess no restrain- 
ing terror in relation to the .bold and wilful. 
■'The ministers of religion, unhappily, in pro- 
testant countries, have learned to expect no 
subinission — except from the submissive ; and 
hence, naturally reluctant to draw upon them- 
; selves the expresSons of contumacy, thqy avoid 
that style of asserting morality which would only 
provoke insults, and fail to produce obedience. 
The entire 'method of teaching morals from the 
pulpit betrays a conscious want of power to carry 
^ hcypie thesci, principles in ecclesiastical pr&tice. 
We hear the letter of Christian morality, but feel 
s^rcely any thing of its energy. There is little 
tone in our church and c^pel ethics : and why, 
but because the teachers of morals are mere 
lecturers upon ^Struct principles:' an' order, 

they are not in authority. The clei^ are. the 
iiffitructors of that qpiet minority of th$ commu- 
nity tiS&t is pleased to attend public worship ; they 
Jikrd not God's ministers to the people atj^aigc. 
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tiet this be coflhide^^ . a^^ desirar^si' 

That C^ristianit})^. can display -(ts^poweds^ only" 
wbei^ii^is.persecpti^d; or\]^en i(p-has become 
•paramount/ ^ ~ 

Again ; the grand« opprobrium of our modelh 
{ujd3 protestant Christianity — that Whiclf at once 
ettfcebles^ and obscures it, and which bars its 
progress, namely — its factious condition, while 
it presses upon Christians generally, bears with 
a peculiar force upon the clerical*^ body. ,^Why 
do the ministers of religion enjoy so little 
honour, and exercise so little power? — it is 
because they are divided among themselves. 
To a certain* extent only, do they sdstain one 
another, and are sustained in common, by the 
broad^ meaning of Scripture.** To as great an 
extent they diminish the influence one of an- 
other ; they stand before the world as the rivals 
and antagonists one of another ; and they 
make their appeals to the word of God, not 
onl^ for streflgthening their general and salu- 
tary power, but for defending their particular 
position. All this is manifestly incompa^ble 
with any high degrj|(e of spiritual authority. 

^Few, if any, seem to have their eyes open to 
the fmmfnSity of this disadvantage. It is the 
infatuation of the times to b^ blind tb it, or to 
labour to palliate it. Evei;y age has been in|en- ^ 
sible of its principal and inost glaring fi^lt, and 
assij^edly the present age is no exception to the 
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rj^e, <JUe|, j^t.fhe^histers ^ ^ligion dis- 
tinctly • Imag^ 'Vfh^ would die tBeir .honour, 
what4|heir^st and E^nedcial inflt^nclh,.>what 
. tl^eir means ol[ p|8to!Pajycgoveminei|j|^ what their 
^l^or^unities for .bringing Chrlllianity to be^r 
upon the outcast ' portions of the community, 
iii^ an^ loW, and for making it embrace, aa it 
ought, the entire p(^\i1ation, wer6 they them- 
selves one in mind and one in communion. 
Hitherto we have-not •known what Christianity 
migh^;^ effect, because its ministers have never 
been willing ^to combine their .strength, or to 
concur in their measures, or to agree in faith 
and counsel. The force of religious motives is 
half of iff turned in upon the Chulch, and there 
evaporates : let but the whole of it flow j^orth 
^as a river from its springs, and nothing^ ibould 
Resist it. 

'The oflicial disparagement that results from 
this cause is . much aggravated by the use of cer- 
tain vilifying arguments, resorted to by vulgar and 
secular minds for the purpose of excusing, or 
even of recommending, religious divisions. Often 
does it happen with those who are capitally in 
fault, that their own apology seals their con- 
demnation. Thus there are some who do not 

, « 

blush to assure us that it is only by ^potif es of 
rivalry tl^t the rninisters of religion can be sti- 
mulated to perforin ^eir duties with a i^essary 
zei^ ; ^ that nothing but division among the 
clergy can prevent those dangerous combinations 
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whence hierarc^cal despo^m ta|Ks 
or that, m rel(^on,^s well corai^n ai|&irs, 
the public is^he gainer by'4^ open ticket, and 
^ cbmpetition vend^.' >; ^ ^ 

All this grossness would be true, if Chris* 
tianity were not true : and indeed it i^ true while 
Christianity is^^treated and thought of as little 
. better than other systems pt na|^ional worship : 
but each of these pretences is* impiously false 
when made to attach to ‘the Christianity of the 
Scriptures. That is only half believed whic^ is 
believed as the alfeeniative ih a.controversy ; and 
at present all our religious convictions are sub- 
ject to a deduction of this sort. TPhfi great 
principles of tte Gospel, thought of as the 
subjects' of discord among the,- teachers of re- 
ligion, are not liridly lodged in our minds ; — nor 
in their minds. Conscious of this lowered or 
shattered confidence, affecting as well the 
teachers as the taught, the deficiency 6f genuine 
assurance is supplied whence it may, and various 
secondary motives are admitted to giffe their aid 
in sustaining our profession, and in buoying up 
our zeal. But no such unworthy accessories 
would be needed, or ^indeed tolerated, if the 
genuine forcQ of faith Itself were not broken 
. down by disputation. f, ^ 

Fully we 'may grant that those who slenderly 
Relieve thA^reat verities of tl^ Gospel maymeed 
to be proVqked to diligence in fh^ spiritiialmnc- 
tions by the nvalries and jealousies of faction ; 
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'and eertaiff 'it is tjiat wfaare hjgb motives lan- 
guish, the deficiency may be supplied by the 
personal aml|tioO|^iiS^those‘who^are striving to 
.outshine compliititors. It is als(%{rue, while our 
chtlrclv polities on the one side are purely de- 
i^ocratic, and on the other side are purely 
hieraBchical, that faction among the ministers 'of 
religion, opera^s as' a preservatf^e against both 
popular and clerical tyranny. But none of 
these degrading precautions or secular and 
vulgar incentives would find place, if once the 
paramount and elevdtin^motives of C|iristianity 
took full effect. It is nothing but faction itself 
that renders the impulses derived from faction 
needful. Faction laid aside, ahct we should no 
qiore want the artificial, stimulus it ma^upply. 
Their divisions' among th^selves discarded, 
^and the ministers of the Gospel would instantly 
stand possessed of an authority that would 
neither ask extrinsic aids, nor need humiliating 
counteractions. Little can be hoped foi^in rela- 
tion to Christianity, until its ministers remove 
fron^ themselves the dishonour of their feuds. 

It ought not perhaps to be deemed proper to 
look at subjects of this^erious sort, even for a 
moment, in the light of worldly prudence ; but 
if this^n^ght be permitted, one mdst bd amazed, 
at that want of discernment of tUeir coniimon 
credit and interest, as an order, wMch allots 
the ministers df ^li^on so to divide .and %sj!lb- 
divide their corporate strength. And never 
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have such divisions ^een l^ore in|^/pe(^iient or 
dangerous than 2^ the present moment, when 
the democratic element^^roug|j|)ut'* the ^locjal , 
sjtst^, is g^ing rapid!^ %p(^ all powers of' 
government an^ principles authorit]( ; W^en 
legitimate feelings of reverence, along with qu^- 
tionable prejudices, are disappearing ; and when 
SENTIMENT of^ almost eveT^‘ kind is becomipg- 
faint and feeble. At such a t^e the clerical 
influence must be regarded*as standing exposed to 
extreme peril : what then is likely to be its fate 
if it be internally, broken by disagreements, and 
alienated, part from part, by flxed aversions ? 
How are those to defend t^eir comidbn prero- 
gatives who will not rccognijie each othet as 
claimwts of the joint privilege, or even meet 
undergo same r^of ? . ^ 

But let these inferior aha secular considerations 
be altogether dismissed. Surely those must hai^ 
a faint sense of their responsibility who can 
tliink themseves free to indulge their resent-* 
ments, to enterthin their prejudices, and to adhere 
to their bigotry— at the peril of the salvation of 
mankind. Yet it is the factions, and thb jea- 
lousy, and the animpsities, of the ministers of 
Christianity, that at^the present moment is 
sealing* the ^perdition of the world. It is this 
th^ is condemning the millions of mir” British 
Uppulatic^ to ignorance a^d atheism: it is 
tftis that is snatching from ufe Uie lately enter- 
taihbd hope of the conversion of Moham- 
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medUns and^Pagans: 4 is^s that Is scattering 
the sighs and prayers of the Churcl^ for the 
prevalence ' of ^ruth ^d ggUt^ess: it is this — 
it is ^e disgracefiil, the ^oundl<!ss^ andr t^c 
obstinate discord^, of the mincers of religion, 
that now baffles the benevolence of Heav^, and 
thrpws the wretched human family for\i?hrd upon 
another cycle of satatiic illusion. The methods 
of the Divine government, inscrutable as th§y 
are for the most part, yet make themselves 
legible, very often, in the terrible retri^tions 
they involve. So it»may prove in the present 
kistance. Every sort of motive and incident^ 
advantage has, during the current period, 
combined to invite a rcconsidcra^on, and an 
abandoijment of our hereditary religions divi- 
sibns. This has b^en the Lqi^’s speciafiball to 
^,his ministers of the present age. But it has 
?ftot been listened to ; it has been heard — and 
contemned. Yet the guilty will go in peace to 
their graves, and the public punishmen^e re- 
served to descend with ruin upon the heads of 
their less culpable successors. Let it be be- 
lieved that, in the actual tendency of opinions 
thipughodt Europe, and not less so in England, 
the clerical institute and order is altogether in 
jeopar^. ^ Weakened a little mbie, and dis- 
graced *a little mbre by internal discords, a n d it 
4 may be trampled under foot by its adversa^s.^^). 

At what co^l was it that the clergy (^Ae 
■third century promipted supei%tition and pu^ed 
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their selfish ^ds ? or*S wl^t.cost did^hose ofthe 
fifth and $ixth cei^uries t)car down, and put to 
silence, the few j*e^|pnstr|pts wly? called tipon 
tli|m^o returacto l^ostoHc Simplicity ?-^it was 
at the cost to tfi'e world of the delusions •[land 
corrupSons of twelve hundred years. Heaveir 
did not iitterpose to stop the natural course/of 
evil. The Church was'left to go on in the path it 
hi^d chosen : the clergy enjoyed the ffuits of their 
treason against their Lord: Ju^s held * his 
thirty .pieces of silver, and rioted without re- 
morse in his gaips. The .treason of our own 
^mes is of a different sort ; but we know nofc 
that it is less pernicious ; and assuredly it is ag- 
gravated by a. more abundant kpowlejdge of right 
and wiping; 'nor is there any ground of just 
confidei^e that i|;|^ proper consequences will Be 
averted by extraordinary interpositions of Divine 
power and mei'cy. 

The part of the junior members of the clerical 
order ^f all communions) is to convince them- 
selves of the Arror of their fathers in this 
behalf) and to resolve that, so soon as they come 
upon the stage of public life, they will retnov^ 
the unwarrantable and pernicious discords that 
have so long stayed the course of Christianity, 
and broaght ministers into contempt. Union, 
if once cordially intended and promoted, would 
^t obstructed by any serious* obstacles : the 
diffi^ ties that stand in its v^y would ap- 
pear^o.be what they are, trivial pretexts only. 
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or.dlisunderstandings which good sehse and cha- 
rity would presently sifmount. • So ^r as the 
present pleas of factipn "aceCof^a political kind, 
tfa^^|pt!|st at once be conjoined as impipu^ 
c^P^i : ^so far as they relate to diversities of 
^sage or opinion in worship an^ government, a 
better understood principle of church f^olity and 
communion, together with that sentiment of 
"'love and forbearance which the Gospel supplies 
'and demands, would secure to every man his 
personal perapasion, without allowing J^m to 
break company<Avith.his brethren ; and so far as 
»our parties take their origin from theological 
disagreements, a pjious and diligent prosecution 
of biblical interpretation, such as is at present in 
progres| — biblical interpretation opposed to the 
dialectic and the metaphysic method of compact- 
injg systems, would soon bring into substantial 
accordance all sincere men. In one word, a 
restored ^manliness of feeling among religious 
folks — a. renovated good sense, and abov^ a^, an 
invigorated piety and profound Conviction of the 
truth of the religion we profe^, would dispel, 
as in an instant, the shame and folly of our 
yfa^^ions. ^ 

The above-named heavy disparagements, 
under which the influence of the* ministers of 


religion is at present Jabouring, attach in com- 
mon, and nea%' in equal deg^es, to the cfer^ 
erf. all parties. There remains however toAe 
mentioned certain ^ causes of depressiqp ^ich 
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specially affect the ministers different cem- 
munlons. Xhei most conl^derable of these have, 
in the preceding Sec^dhs^ bedn cursorily ad- 
verted to, but il is^ proper here distiq||di^o 
bring them forwafd ; yet a copious argui^^wm 
subject# so familiar cannot be neceliary; ^ISr^ 
does the author intend to take into account 
certain minute ^versities, that distinguish our 
various ' denominations. , • 

The Wesleyan Methodists and* Moravians 
exceptfd, the great body of oui^£nglish Dis- 
senters have fallen from, Presbyterianism to 
Congregationalism, and in consequence of reno-. 
vated party feelings, have b^en led of late to 
defend that form of government with i^armtb. 
At the very same time the evils and imprac- 
ticability of this system have been so strongly,, 
though silently, felt, as that several import^t 
deviations from it have been attempted. In 
truth, wherever Christianity is in an expanding 
statl, a polity essentially (though not By name) 
episcopal, takes *place ; as for example, in mis- 
sionary stations, and at home too, where apastor is 
of ejiiscopal character, and is Eminently assiduous 
and zealous, so as |o extend his labours beyqpd .. 
tlie walls of his chapel. The very .pattern of pri- 
mitive episcopacy might be pointed to in some 
of opr ruraV'districts, whc^re a n|other congrega- 
tional Church ha^ under the li^rious care of 
itd^ pastor, surrounded itself with dependant 
cha]pls,^8cattered over a district of seven or ten 
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miles diameter.^ .All that is wanting in such 
ca^;^ is ing^hueusiilffi enough oiot to inveigh 
against "Nihe naiHe — bi^op^.w^e episcopacy is 
actually used. , 

Again ; conscious of the fault of their principle, 
indMduall among the congrcgi||ional ^Ssehters 
huve^boured, time ai|er time, to establish Some 
^^t of organization of the body, for the manage- 
ment oftheir common interests. But neither min- 
isters nor people, geuerally, arc as yet prepared 
to yield what., is indispensable to the rejqdering 
such unions — unions .inibed, or for makilig them 
'cdei^ive, in any considerable degree. Beside, it 
isdittle more than^the political well-being pf the 
bo^ tliat could come under the cognizance of a 
metropolitan committee ; and even in relation to 
thesg, wide disagreements prevent the concen- 
'tratibut^'of the will of the body. The very prin- 
ciple of tiiese communities repels organization, 
and so strong a feeling of jealousy toward every 
species of extended authority pervades tdem, 
that no sooner is any scheme > advanced which 
might ripen into an eflBcient general govern- 
ment, than it draws upon itself^niversal dislike.- 
jConsidered in its relation ^o the paj^ors, indi- 
vidually, the vcongregational system is, in one 
word — the people's polity, framed or .adhered 
to, for the pigpose circumscriVing clerical 
power within^|i|e narrowest ^ssible limits," ad^ 
of absolutely' excluding an;|^ exertions of iu- 
thority, such as tl|^ high English tem^r Cbuld 




not brook. The minister .of , the meeting-h^se 
or chapel is— one agaiipt Sl. * His nei^^tring 
brethren may ’^ten ii^symptlhy to' his boha- 
plaints, but they can seldom yield him lue^ur ; 
to aUempt to interfere might be to dislo^e^^im 
at dncb from h^ position. No adjustmen^'of ec> 
clesiasticSfl powers can leave a smaller halafice 
in the hands of the pastor. • 

^ Th@ instances that would probably be pointed 
to in proof that these av-erments afe only fheo-’^' 
retica^ true> and not practically.^, we should 
single out as real]y confirmatory of them. is 
a universal principle that, to abridge excessively'^ 
the powers of a ruler, is to place him un^ct a. 
sort of necessity to become a despot, ^ee^g 
that the prerogatives formally assigned to Him 
are altogether insufficient for the free and bene- 
ficial discharge of his functions, no alternil:iveJs 
left to hiiP, but either to succumb, and to sustain 
a mere mockery of authority, ’ or to usurp (we 
mu^ call it usurpation) such powers as he can ; 
and by^ personal* address, or by the force of his 
temper, or the momentum of his talents and 
c^iaracter, to reiraer himself ^solute. Nothing 
bmds so rapidly t^ despotism as pure demo- ^ 
cracy. • l^e cases, be they as many as they may, 
in whrch»con^egational ministers .exercise a real 
and unrestrained power,^qpncur^ng with the 
fi^quent cases of ^ opposite s<^9 in which the 
mUtister is the cr^ure of the people, and both 
suppbrt Jthe general aMertio|| that, to inbulate. 
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coijgregati^i^ tf* single sti^f^diary 

te^|(^r aldnefto^^ilijgn as|the|,gan^^|,he poj^ular 
^ystem^ thdl^^st alnfi^t always end, 

. ekher ifi cOtnproidlsing the ^liberties of thp* 
people, or in annilulating the independency the 
saluti&y pdwer, and the persoi nd comfort, ci^'the 
mini^fer. 0 

\,^High.minded and faithful men ^we use tile 
teniss^in the best sense) and there are'^many. 
' such aii|tong^he Congregational ^issentcrs, may 
be prompted to deny with indignatkm the, allega- 
tion of their infelicitou^ positipn. Such should 
‘however, as well in justice to themSelves, as to 
«^hcir own and other bodies, consider, not so 
much their particular and exclusive case, but 
^ther that of the many among their brethren, 
less .energetic in temperament, less^ skilled in 
• the arts of government, and leis ad^ntaged by 
talents, or perhaps by property, t^antlibmselves. 
-And' another, and a more recondite inquiry 
should also be made, concerning the seoret. 


silent, and universal operatiod of the popular 
wjll, through a course of time, oyer theological 
syste^is, and'^pY^i moral principles and 
ments;^ a^ taught from tlie pqlpit, an^as carri^ 
intef effect upon the people. Men^e noU^ways 
conscious' of iiojv^ar they hav9^een> caiiried 
^pm their supposed '^gitu^, by a tranquil 
current, into^the course o^which th^. 4 have 
steered. ^ 

ThI caj«n ess of coBOregational ministers in 
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defeoijl^g a system^o ftspi^f^ipsti^theins^es, 
and* so in«[omp^iblp w ^^ ^diabitv^ ‘siairify. 
and serenity, ^oper dftice, sSnh& 

v^iddle to by-sta^ders : it i^ howeter sdscdptible 
of ^me ci^lication. The events of the i^e' 
hd^ thrown a|j^rties upon a partisa^'Hkf^ser-' 
t^n of their j()eculiariti4| ; and it has been.ielt' 
that any show of misgiving or doubt, as to 
'.tariail principles, would bo^ caught at |n4 un- 
fairly used by opponentst Besides, it is* vvelf 
understood 4hat the dissenting laity, Jlherally, 
are as far as }>ossible l^om being in a mood to 
relinquish >'-any portion of their acquired j^ove- 
reignty, and would abandon the most distiqr 
guished of their preachers who should openly 
controvert popular doctrines. Nor "Ought ‘ we 
to leave ^ut ot^ the account the unfeigned con- 
victions iJf mhhy, perhaps of most, of 'thfesb 
rcspectiiiile men, who have persuaded them- 
selves, or have Seen persuaded, that their polity 
is essentially the same as that of the apostolic 
churqjies.* Hhving had" the baronial prelacy of 
the middle ages to contend with, and having 
jfi^|en.into the almost univeirs^J^ror of fighting 
^fdr and gainst names, ^hey have believed them- 
l^^s to (^upy an impregnable position, be-- 
cause they^ve seen thei^ opppnents standing 
in one thabis inflefeneibfe. It has been the mis* 
.fortm^ moreovQi: of the disseimns clei^. to 
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t^nf . tnowT'ltoni o^ reioTmar 

^?ion-wn^s^. itpd l¥bM their puri||n and 
■DohcQpforTni^l^ivine^jthan froiri original sotprcea 
Very few of the(p, and.manifestly n^t those^>vho 
at |ireiiilnt figure in ecclesiastip^ polemics,i%re 
il^tiiillarly coni^rsant w^ the Or^: and (.al^ 
Qhprch writersi The diffusion. -^ong t^em of 
this ^o^t of learniim (proper as it is to a (^ine) 
wo^ 'tofallibly le^*to some considerable mo* 
di^ptiens of opinion. ^UnhappHy^at present, 
the prejudice prevails v\%ich p;revents its being 


seen ..that ancient books perhaps intrinsically 
undeserving of perusal, may nevertlieless claim 
attention, Jn 'a , peremptory manner, as the 
sources flhd materials of history. Uninformed 
of 'the history of Christianity, are the crea- 

tuf^ of th» recension of Cf^tianity which 
happens to be current in oui4 ^^ s. ^ 

, Jit always extrdhiely d^cult'to state the 
defects of religious systems Without conveying, 
to those who are uuhiformed in siuch matt^, an 


injurious or an ,^xa^erated impression of facts. 
The aj^hor, ih^lMs instance, fornfklly cajiti^l 
the geii^r^l reader agajpst the mis|perprem*t^ 
tions or'ic^hensions to<Which his aupth^ts ay y 
be oped. He ivo^l^ his*f^es«to me 

flames, much rather ^ti sdih* tc associate 
hirnself with^ltli^^ virulent caljpmiators 
Dissenters. He well knows th^Dii^|i|||ers)» — he 
knows that Gfliristianity is among ^m in an 
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emcaoi^^^orm 
abundant ^abou 


effic'aoi^^^orm ; be kno^^^^^^eal^heir 
abundant 4ab^t6 "for thd^^^(^nibti'^|||fe 
Gospel^^'theiE/^j^interestedness^, "'llieir liberali^ 
'(^nmatch^ and' unlimited) an'^^heir privi|;<^, 
and jpersdiia^ imrth and* piet 3 if{ and althQu^|i 
the^ may scodH^is praise, he will slilPpcifejf 
tl^n#, But^^ir opposflion to the Establi9^(^ 
Chur^ ha^ neeply injured them ; — it, has 
them^wong, very far, in p^||^y* and pri^iples; 
it has infected,^heni, in ' do , small degy^, ^th 
a politico-religious fanaticism ; and espedial^ it 
has fixed them, .almost universally, in a blind , 
confidence '"of being, on all points, " in. the 
right,” a confidence which precludes ajnodest? 
and wise consideration of principles, and leaves 
scarcely a hope of their entertaining ^ose i|pf» 


rious and pionjMtous inquiries cqjpcernmg thb 
general cohdf^^ of our modern‘’^Chriatia*^^^, 
^hich ail^ nol^^et^for. 

But we must ng^ass b^without noting, and 
fully admitting, thwf^’aterifl alleviation of the 
evils of Congregationalism which has incidentally 


resulted froni the modern tpissjopary exertions 
qf^^e^severm dissident conimffmons. %e va- 
rious evat||elic scheme»and labours w^iw4iave 
hel|^.on %6l|^he last fort^yeifrs, and^e^ecially 
the last* twdti^y ygars y^^v etifi feet operated to 
give the disSienti!% clef^'^a corp^orate existence, 
dhd#to' s^ure ^ them, in ^la^n to their 
cbngregalHlp, strength and impot^nce^ both 
individually, and jas -,%N okder/* The great' 
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movements to Christian zeal,>)k^ given 

rise, plach the .ministers befdre ^eir ^flocks in a 
position of ^b||i|ereste4^xertion, aili self>4enying 
f»]al^ur, such ''slE^timulates affection, litld secured 
!|^sp«ct ; in a iford, i^gmenlf thi^ proper in- 
llife c jl ^These enterprises, i^reover, inyiSlve 
imiwures, pri^te and public,* vhich^^duce 
habits of business and government, habits appli- 
cable ^o other puippses, and highly important 
tos|^e%astoral chariicter. Again (nor is this 
of^east account) our • moderif' evangelic so- 
cieties bring the pastors into frequent consulta- 
tion among themselves, or in conjunction with 
the most respectable of the laity. In some 
degree, t^jerefore, Congregationalism is congre- 
g^itionali^ no longer. Ministers are now a 
body; triiey work in with extensive organizations; 
thby are members of broad s)^^ihs of govern- 
ment ; they go ^d come froitl'^tMtir Spheres of 
labour witli heaits relieved ^of the pressure of 
private cares, by thp exciti^ent of public cares. 
They are not, as once they were, the spirit- 
broken and deplorable anchorets of the study 
and the puljiiP. ? I^riiey are of more imp(n:tai|ce 
at hoiap, and of move importanoi' abroad, 
than were their pired^cessors. Th|^ h^e xn|i^3 
proof, in a signal^ ind.^culi^ihahnei^ of the 
truth of the axiom -^ffcat vBlerfcy is, twice 
blessed.” Tlip missionary spirit, ai^ its ’prac- 
^ces and movements, have redeeimkl congre- 
gational dissent from decay |pr extinction; and 
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:ir c]ergy,4k'om 


power 


have brc^ht to bear upon it a co^ective^ sc 
efficacious^ as ajnu^t to ns , cf^Ual jTaplts. 
In (he) bcne|^a1 change' that- thus ‘taken 
place, the ^ongregationaf laity ^re not inched 
relinquish'e^any power ;^but tj^ir clergy, 4&’oni 
a foreign sourjl^*' have acquired power ^ati^sS 
the balance is a,<uttle righted. ' ^ ^ 

NeTCVtheless,^.this incidental rgmedy falls very 
short' of those mea^res th^t giro r.cquisite for 
placing dissenting ministers in the position v^hich 
the ministers ofh'eligion ought always to''oc(;^y, 
and in which the personal merits and accom- 
plishments, of many of them would well fit them 
to stand. The same men, organised under an 
episcopal system (wisely balanced and* invigo- 


rated by lay influence) and sot' free it^jn imme- 
mediate dependance upon single congre^atioits, 
and upon in(yv|||^als,- would soon draw to thepi- 
selves the m^s the population. Did but the 
several denominations of orthodox Dissenters un- 


derstand their intelr^ts well enough to dismiss 
their internal disagi-eements*— to renounce Con- 
gregationalism, the meeting-house economy, in 


principle and in fact — and* ta-qrganize them- 
selves th^roughout the country, not indeed 
by^ theameffium of prec»rioys and ^{)^werless 
co^iViiUecsji^but under a : |rm and vigorous 
ecclesiastic|bl — ii^''^iglw then be super- 

fiuq|p to talk ab^t the reform o£‘t^ Established 
Church ; ^fey*the Established Church must soon 
gpve way nefbre a phalanx of thi^ sort, even if 
■# ■ ' ‘ 
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left in ^ossessioq of all her endowmrats. But 
this will n(^ hapj^h : dissent is not likely soon 
to be otherw^^han discordant aiii^haotic. pur 
.par^ therefore n^st be, while carefm i4^to trench 
ija any manner ^p>on ^e r^hts sects^to 

Episcopar Chu^^ and to strive, 
bjr*A^ cafhi ^d reasonable means, to J^dresa 
Its inost urgent /aults, and to secure for it per- 
manency,* and the means o£ gradual amendment 
and px^nsion. 

John Wesley’s Church- of- Englandism, and 
his respect for episcopal orders, involved, inci- 
dentally, his admirable system in an embar- 
rassment which now threatens, the integrity 
of the wl]^e, and'is actually dividing it. Com- 
piled, |n the prosecution of his great objects, 
to break away from the reaclj*’pfi.the crosier, 
he nevertheless refused to consider .his irr|tgular 
preachers as clergt/ : this dignity Belonged only 
to himself, and the few of his companions who 
had received a university education, and epis- 
copal ordination. His legislative and administra- 
tive assembly ^rcfore — the Conference — was, 
in his view, a mixed convocation of clergy and 
laity ^tnl latter being predominai^n immbein. 
But this arbitrarj^i^d artificial ^stinctiofi-^ 
mere canonical fiction, ^nece88f\|||^ ^^w fiiinter 
and fainter every year: and soon completely 
disappeared. Yet the silent changrv^w of vital 
l^onsequence ; for thenceforward the society fell 
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into the j^spotic form of a purely hierarchical 
polity, ^e preachers — the clergy^ no longer 
pretending t||^caU themselves laj^^n, managed 
affairs, ap#t^oin, and to the exclusion of^h^ 
people, person)^ 

authority of sey^^ of tne venerated c^ea^^ 
of thejipunder was at hand to cl^ck resista|]^l.^ ' 
but the remoi^al of these respected men was the 
signal of rebellion, jn the temper of the present 
times^ an unmixed and-isresponsible hierarchy 
will not be endured. The Wesleyan lealers 
should long ago have discerned the growing 
danger, and have prevented the schisms that 
have actually happened, by rendering Conference 
what Wesley intended it to be — a ^oi^ocation 
of clergy and laity. Disinterested Spectators 
cannot but grieve to see a system, so ^cell^t 
originally, ai|d ^ich has effected fto much good, 
breaking up, and generating feud upon feud — 
scandal upon 'sc&ndal, the consequence of which 
must be a loss of genuine influence oyer the 
people, and a lowering of the ministerial cha> 
racter in that communion. Shall the Established 
Church, with a noble and a phiristian-like con* 
cession ,to the circumstances of tj^e J;imes, 
embrace Wesleyan Methodism, Ijeavi^ t^it its 
vilafit); and^s independency and so, while it 
loses a forydmil^ opponent, gain an eflicieRt ally? 

. We do. not then find any where, among the 
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dissenting communities, a system susceptible of 
universality, or much deserving to be thought 
of as likely to .supersede the Epis^pal Church. 
Each of them is attached to certain pre> 
judices — called “ great 4 )rinpiples/Jy^lich k|^ 
them sectarian in practice and feeling. Private 
liberty and personal preferences are toi^ often 
set above considerations of publi(i utility: the 
necessity ' of concession, of compromise, and 
of submission to authority, is not admitted: 
especially the Christian duty and solemn obli- 
gation of preserving pnion, is but faintly seen. 
The sin of schism stands indeed in the cata*; 
logue of vices, for the Apostles have placed^) 
it there 1 but an instance hardly ever occurs*' 
in which .tlie guilt of schism is allowed to 
be imputed to separatists. Any reason is 
deemed reason enough for splitting a society, 
and for founding a rival Church unde| the 
eaves of the . mother Chapel. Congregation- 
alism puts forth its shoots with a too ready 
exuberance; and our country towns, in very 
many instances, present, what we are required 
to believe, is the apostolic spectacle of Christian 
societies, within gun-shot of each other, and 
differing iii nothing but their grudgps, yet pre* 
serving little or no fellowship. Bbdies ^acting 
upon juinciples of this sort ha!||^ to^;leam the 
rudiments of Christian order. The Established 
^hurch is deformed indeed by many blemishes, 
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and ui^ntly needs revision ; yet it may become 
the national form of Christianity. 

• .This Ji|^not the place for treating of Church 
Reform : vRlidt belongs the completion of our 
present argument is briefly and plainly to state 
those^^ecial disparageinents under which' the 
clergy of t^e Established Church are now 
labouring. 

We have already adverted to that fatal sur- 
render of its spiritual prerogatives and inde- 
pendence, to tjje COURT,, which the protestant 
clergy made in their season of need. Most of 
the disparagements we should here name are 
the consequoiTces of that false step^ — might we 
call it treason ? Combined with the principle 
and the practices of la}^ spoliation, and the 
shameless abuses that have grown out of the 
custom of patronage, the subjugation of the 
Episcopal Church to secular control presses 
upon every clergyman with a weight that 
exceedingly diminishes the influence his per- 
sonal merits would command. 

The people will not, do not, see it ; nay, the 
clergy themselves do not always or^ generally 
feeHt,\h’at the English episcopal clergy are under 
the font o^lfty despotigm, and are the victims of 
^stocrattt ra^city. But in the popular^ye the 
clergy bear the opprobrium of these usurpations. 
Acquiescing in them, and immediately benefited, 
in ^single instances, by the exercise of these 
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encroachments^ they are regard^ as the prime 
parties in the wrong, which, in reality, is bene- 
ficial, not to the clergy at large, Ifut to secular 
men in office, and to the aristocracy.. * , < 
Nothing proper to a ahurch-and-state systeYn 
demands the subserviency of the Church to the 
State ; much less an obsequious dependence 
of the fofmer, from day to day, upon the ever 
changing * personages of the administration. 
Would the Church hse power, or gain it, by 
resenting this humiliation ? Unquestionably 
gain power ; and not merely .gain it for the 
episcopal order, but for every incumbent and 
curate, in his private sphere, throughout the 
land. The people would at once see their 
ministers in a new light ; and if, at the same time, 
the glaring abuses of patronage were corrected, 
and the whole system brought under the opera- 
tion of a gradual amendment, such as should 
concede something to the people, and absolutely 
exclude the mercliandize of souls — the people 
would yield to their ministers a cordial reverence 
and submission, at present hardly granted to 
the most eminent pet*sond worth. 

Much that is felt and thought by the people, 
in relation to their ministers, is never uttered, or 
is not uttered by the discreet anti moderate, 
whose ^^pinions deserve respectf anti of that 
which is uttered, a very small portion at any 
time reaches the ears of the parties concerned. 
I^tfae heavily beneficed pluralist — we will sup- 
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pose him mainly well-intentioned and respectable 
(in a low sense of the terms) could but, as he 
makes his way, on a Sunday morning, to the 
^esk, penetrate the bosoms of his flock, and 
read the involuntary thoughts, not of the pro- 
fligate and impudent, nor of the illiberal and 
vulgar, but of the intelligent and right-minded 
of his parishioners, he would hide his face in his 
sleeve, or shrink out of view, never* again to 
meet the glance of his silent reprovers. While 
certain passages of Scripture are on the lips of 
the minister, how pungent ^a feeling of his incon- 
sistency pervades all minds ! Even children, if 
acquainted with facts, are alive to the enormity 
of the offence of him who, calling* himself 
Christ’s servant, and professing to deny himself 
daily, and to take up his cross, and solemnly 
renouncing the love of this world, and the 
eagerness of gain, nevertheless loads himself, 
to suffocation, with unearned church emolu- 
ments ; and trails after him, as he goes, a long 
purse, crammed with the price of souls. 

A minister of the Gospel can labour under no 
disadvantage heavier than that of an imputation 
*of being mainly impelled by motives of cupidity 
and worldly ambition. This disgrace would be 
fata^lo.thejlhfluencc of the highest talents, and 
the must l^hori^s zeal : how fatal then i| it to 
the influence of those who do not belie it by 
any zeal, or any spontaneous labours ! But the 
incalculable injury occasioned by such instances 
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of sacrilegious selfishness, is by no means con- 
fined to the single cases in which it actually 
appears : if it were so, we might, bear with some 
patience the particular wrong; but in truth, thesf 
flagrant examples (too numerous alas) affect the 
popular mind toward the Church at large, and 
weigh against the clergy in mass. The clergy — 
at least -the beneficed portion of them, whether 
or not they be sharers in the guilty emoluments, 
are sure to have thpir part in the shame and 
obloquy thence arising. They are supposed to 
acquiesce in these enormities ; they are known 
to associate with their culprit brethren; and 
they are thought to be themselves ready to 
accept a portion of these flagitious gains. Who 
shall calculate the amount of that deduction 
from the general salutary influence of the Esta- 
blished Clergy which is constantly to be set off" 
on the score of these abuses ? 

Liet interested casuists spend their last grain 
of wit in excusing pluralities — the sale of advow- 
sons — episcopal translations, and those eccle- 
siastical customs, of every sort, which have one 
simple motive — the lov^ of money; — ^let these 
apologies be carried a little further; it can br^ 
only a little — for the common sense and strong 
feeling of the nation already condemna them : 
Heaven will declare itself in anger a^inst them ; 
and ^eir abettors will sink confounded in per- 
petual shame. 

The actual constitution of society, the natural 
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diversity of talents and accomplishments, as 
well as the differences of official rank, properly 
involved in a phurch polity, render unavoidable 
•(nor should we think it abstractedly an evil) 
some considerable fhequalities of dignity and 
emolument among clerical persons. But there 
mmt be a limit at both extremities of the scale 
of ecclesiastical rank : reason, and the spirit and 
rules of the Gospel, demand it.. All niinisters of 
Christ are, spiritually, on, a footing ; and they 
must never so stand relatively one to the other, as 
to render the cordial fellowship of brethren im- 
practicable, or undented, as well by the depressed 
as by the elevated members of the order. If 
alive to her honour and interests, th<f Church 
would take prompt means for rescuing any of 
her ministers from the cruel privations and hu- 
miliating embarrassments of absolute poverty. 
The Church is even more disgraced by the 
penury of many of her worthiest ministers~her 
poor curates, than she is by the excessive wealth 
of some of her*dignitaries. 

In a country so opulent as this, no minister 
of religion should be suffered to want a modest 
competence. This, when it happens among the 
Dissenters, arises partly from the real inability 
of fhe. people, in particular stations, to raise the 
requisite Junds ; and partly from the want of a 
better contrived system of collection and distri- 
bution. The aggregate wealth of the Dissenters, 
properly taxed, and equitably shared, would afford 
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respectable maintenance to all their ministers. 
But the poverty of the curates of the Established 
Church is the sheer sm and sha^ of th^ wealthy 
clergy; and as it mi^ht r^dily he r^eved« so 
ou^ht it to be relieved, by pl stfong hand of the 
lawl This obviously is an instance to which 
the beneficial energy of a church-and>state 
system 'Should l)e made to apply. 

« 

The diffusion of Christianity, in this country, 
and its hold of the mass of the people, may 
perhaps be obstructed ,by some recondit^auses, 
hitherto not regarded, or suspected. M^'^these 
soon (if there are such) be discovert and re> 
moved ! • Meantime, are we riot solemnhif^ound 
to apply ourselves, with a religious assiduity, 
and in good faith, to the removing cd^indrances 
upon which no obscurity rests, and concerning 
which it cannot for a moment be doubted that 
they are sustain|d by secondary and immoral 
motives?* Do we indeedf desire to see Chris- 
tianity triumph ? let then its ministers be placed 
in a position to promote it without impediment. 
The Romish clergy, contended great advan- 
tages ; but they wrought a corrupt system. The 
protestant clergy^have in their hands a far purer 
doctrine; but they are ^hemselve&bpm^ upon 
by Vinous and heavy disparagements.^. We pos- 
sess^lie " sword of the Spirit but the lyK has 
fallen from the blade, and the heavenly w&pon 
is of little efficacy in our hands. 
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Our various evangelizing societies declare bur 
zeal^ andjthis ^al is unquestionably sincere^ as 
well as liberal^^ut it wants consistency ; — it 
Vants REASON an^ ^^^ience. We are prompt 
to save heathens; but will not listen with hu- 
mility or patience to the rehearsal of our own 
faults. Christianity, we know, can be jjipomoted 
with effect, only by those who* themselves are 
governed by its motives, who,* in a word, fear 
God,.and hate contention and covetousness, and 
who m^kly consider their own ways, and ‘turn 
their ^et into the path df truth. This/ then, 
should -b^^.the beginning of missionary enter- 
prises.^ The reform^of our domestic Chijstianity 
is the '^ork we are bound to set about when we 
would conv^ the world. 



SEUTIOJN A. 

GEMERAli INFERENCES. 

* 

Genuine pietj^4ias exists under almost the 
worst forms of Christianity ; — ^ch .ijt..^e, divine 
efficacy of truth, that its viv^in^,^Ower is 
hardly ,to be destroyed ^ supenU^,pmbent 
errors. But Christianity ’does ^n^^P'^read, 
except in its purest st^te, and u ^p^ the most 
favourable condi|^ns. ^The first'lpi these facts 
we are apt to lose sight of when employed in 
reviewing Ihe religious corruptions that have 
prevailed in dif^ent ei'a^ The characters and 
the sentiments which occupy the^ attention while 
making researches of this sort, produce upon 
the mind, unless ^\ye earefully and constantly 
gumrd against it, a m^^choly impression, and. 
a one toofli^ if virtue and goodness had, at 
certmn times, entirely forsaken thp earth ; the 
contrary might be |^*oved coiicdmii^ even 
the darkest ages, by abundapt evidi^iK^ llie 
particular course of inquiry pursuedii^ the 
;^ihor, especially demands a cautton on this 
'liead; he would not be always repeating this 
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necessary hint; bttt yet would wish bis readers 
never to^jEbrget ^ 

This sdihc pifttbij^ ^the existence of genuine 
piety amid seno^jS is forgotten, or rather 

rejected, by certmn illiberal minds — the bigot^of 
exclusive ecclesiastical hypotheses, who, in main- 
taining, that, out of the Church thei%«an be 
no s^vation," would have us unddi*stand that 
there is none out of their own, or apart from 
that Jure divino polity to 'which they adhere. 
This has been the ground taketf in every age by 
the Roai^ih Church, and hence she has drawn 
the reaSoUi of her intolerance. But the same 
stem tlieoretic ^pride has passed into our pro- 
testant e^wunions, and, strange to say, is 
maintained^ jfipmetimes openly, and often indi- 
directly and msidiously^ by staQch Churchmen, 
in this enlightened age. " Episcopacy is a 
divme institution : — the whole efficacy of the 
Goi^l, and the saving ^irtue ol^Jts sacmments, 
has been formally attached to this institution; 
those therefore who reject it, reject the con- 
ditions of salvation ; and woidare not tell them 
they can be saved.” In plain words, all sepa- 
ratists from the Episcopal Cl^ch, whatever 
piety* they seem t(K possess, are destined 
to perdilion * 

Vulgar ffiid malignant spirits, it is true, must 
have food ; and if we rend from them one 
venomous saperstition> they will seek and soon 
find another. Reason is not to he addressed to 
o D 2 
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^ings of this order.; but (here are mind# of a 
middle sort, which get entan^d in ^the' same 
sophisms, and yet are capable^f entertaining 
more charitable views ;^hd perhaps ^uld 
gtedly do so. At the pi^nt ume, if wel^ass 
through the rurah remote, and less enlightened 
districte^f the country, we shall hear not a 
little of this' pernicious bigotry, rang in the ears, 
Sunday after Sunday, of clownish fiirmeis and 
peasants, much to their hurt, and immensely to 
thotinjury of th^^stablished ^hurch, men in 
many senses respectable. In''<'cttie£^'.sn^ large 
towns it is very little understood to great 
an extent the Church, thrd|j^hout u^^untry, 
is putting the whole of her credit .^c^^foture 
influence in jeopardy, by the inc^|Gaderate and 
ill-timed arroganee of sbme of l^r clergy. As 
a means ofirightening the common people from 
the 'meetli^-house, it proves almost entirely 
unavailrag, whej^ver dis|)ent actually gets a foot- 
ing ; for the people quickly learn to treat with 
the contempt it deserves so insufferable a want 
of charity. Episil^pal^ji^rges, whaitever topics 
they omit, ought^ to rontain pointed cautions 
against this mktc^ievous illiberality. . 

Let those who entertain this ,-high church 
intolerance, consider- i^t, in the lUitudl apjili- 
cation which they must make of^f; th^ most 
^l^ous danger imaginable is incuiT^/<|md'the 
greatest possible violence is done to the dictates 
of good sense, and to the genuine : inipulse^ of 
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Clirvtian love. It is no trivial offence, we may 
be sure, and no slight^ril, to miscall God’s work, 
and Sssi^’s. '^his was, iii substance, the very 
•sin of the Phai^es,'^ which our Lord branded 


wit^'the mark uly&donable blasphemy. The 


bold bigotry that does not hesitate to as^^ 
millions of Christ’s humble disciples to perdition, 
makes the pillars of heaven treqible. ^tter had 
it been for the man who darns to db so, that 
a millstone should have been hung around his 
neck, jnd he c^t. into the 

s^h atrogapt Clnrchmen coiHSlder 
the i^lence th^^ do to common sense, as well as 
to everjl^nuine ^ntiment. There are certain 
affind^ions whic^, though wholly destitute of 
evidence, yet be accepted as true, without 
surrenderiif^nason ; J^t there are others that 
are to be entertained only ib long as we can 
force upon ourselves a sort of temp^ry insanity. 
For illustration, let us suppot|B ourselves stand- 
ing in front of a tei^le or palace; “and that 
we are assured by one who professes a more 
than human knowledge of the invisible con- 
stitution of things,^4^t e|ch of the columns 
of the portico, though apparently nothing more 
than marble, and though col^^nd hard to the 
topchf i8.«:li«tually informed with animal and 
rational fife; that it sees, hears, feels, and 
thinl;^, like ourselves ; and, in a word, is very 
mari,'*while to the eye, a pillar, and to the touch, 
a stone. This, we say, marvellous as it is, may 
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be believed ; all we want is a reason for giving 
so much credit to our infonnant. But now> let 
this same person> emboldened bl' our ^||aplicity, 
in the first instance, go on .still fiirtlM^ to try,, 
our powers of faith,, and' .to affirm that |hose 
whom we take to be men and women, ascending 
the steps, and entering the building, and whom 
we fan*^ to hear conversing one witii another, 
and with *whom .we ourselves have just before 
conversed, are not, as, they seem, human beings, 
are not living, are not rati^al; but are mere 
stoh4s or statues, and pigt^J^tfa^ut^^pious- 
ness of pain, or effusion of blo^, ^..^^ered 
by the chisel and mallet. \ ' 

At this point, surely, the ili^^t rredulj;^ must 
stop, leaving the mad only to believe, BM now 
this example has a real analogy with" the insen- 
sate intolerance of those who, after conversing 
with Christ%i men, and beholding their good 
works and consis^ncy, and after being compelled 
to admit that they beaf all the semblances of 
piety, will yet call them children of the devil, 
and heirs of perdition, because, forsooth, they 
are out of the pal^ off ef^opacy I Trtmsub- 
stantiation is a credible cmgma; but this enormity 
insults reason quite as much as it does despite, to 
pious benevolence, and actually bffaks.ddwn 
the mind that submits to it. What 4^ a man 
be worth, either in reason or in feeling, he 
has thus been trodden in the dust, and 'made 
s||oit of by bigotry so prepostovous? It might 
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indeed seem altogether frivolous to advert seri- 
ously to extravagances of riiis sort, if it were 
not vei^^e they pervade the Church, 
«nd, uudw diffiarent. forms and pretexts, infect 
the 4|erioal order to^ degree that involves ^e 
*EBtaiSlishment in an extreme danger. Chw^h 
Reform may help us, but the Church must look 
well to herself, and purge ouf^ thorouj^ly the 
old leaven of popish intolerance, or do reform 
will save her. Let the common people, through- 
out the, country, he^^Methodii^ and Dissenters 
spoketf^^foon]i'^^pit„frequently and freely, 
as C^p^tian bre^en : not a hat the less would 
be doi|b(C^ tlie porch on a Sunday : on the 
contrai^i^'' so mhdn frank truth and* charity, 
uttered by the clergy, would Immensely benefit 
the Church at the present crisis. Whatever may 
be the faults or errors of the Separatists, they 
themselves, very many of them, a^^.Christians, 
and as good Christians as Churchmen ; and to 
deny this, or to be reldbtant to confess it, is not 
to injure them,* but ourselves : nay, it is an im- 
pudent impiety, such as a wise and good man must 
shudder to think of, and Will never patiently bear. 

A parallel instance of the revolting uncha- 
litableness that results from a rigid adherence 
to an« ecclesiastical hypothesis, presents itself 
among sects : in truth, the entire range 
of church history, whether ancient or modernf^ 
does ''not furnish a more surprising example 
of the force of perverted religious notions in 
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holding men (often kind>heart;ed men) to a 
position where thejr can 'do nothing else but 
set at naught every Chri8^n«1&elu^||fas well 
as common sense. ' A scife, method ‘of trying 
the validity of any general principle Is t ^gto rry 
it put to its utmost extent, and then to to* 
what i^ leads us. For example, we might 
readily '»fudge, in this manner, of the prindple 
which inipels a< small party of Christians, by 
no means outshining their brethren in solid 
Christian virtuei^ or in an^^][e and heavenly 
dispositions, to shut themselv^im ip tlk^ little 
munition of spiritual pride — a’^'e^ to 

heaven, and there to unchi}S^nize,^<mr'ajneast 
to uncblirch, all Christendb^ ' Thdf^i^ of 
y'Ultra sectarism renders itself absolulely ri£- 
culous, in the refinements to which it is carried ; 
for not only will not these good souls eat of the 
Lord’s loa^;bi company with the unclean and 
unimmersed commonalty of professed Chris- 
tians ; but not even with' such of the immersed 
as may have contracted defilemeilt, at ^y time, 
by eating with the uuimnprsed! nay, they will 
not eat with any ope ^l^-does not bring with 
. him a clean bill of hetJSn, as having never, in 
the act of commdnion, come near the sprinkled! 
Instead of arguing, .as St. Peter d^p, thai It 
is irie^ligious to call any man imqlean whom 
tiod has cleansed,, by his grace and the know- 
Ij^e of his tnith, these immaculate, anchorets 
that, to treat thf mass of Christians as 
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Christians, would be to break up their own 
ecclesiastical theory ;* in a word, they could not 
do so, iii^liboul'^'hunendering the first principle 
•of dieir polity. #Hejrein they stand precisely on 
the^j^und taken by the CWch of Rome, and 
by nigh Church*of>Englandmen ; for many of 
the pious and amiable members of the^ com- 
munions, when their better nature w^ upon 
them, have sighed to embrace their* heretical 
protestant brethren, and> to ,call Christians, 
Christians : bu|j<hp.W^ could it^be done ? not at 
all, wHhou$, ^mding themselves from their 
Chu^l^^lfn^ i^l^ng with heresy and schism. 

Few. aret inore^itp be pitied than are those 
’ whose^lltiscienTO^ have become ensnared by 
mischievous absurdities of this order. The^ 
infatuation scarcely admits a cure: there is a 
certmn degree of violence which, if it be once 
undergone by the moral and ration|I faculties, 
destroys (may we so speak?) the intellectual 
organization : the min^ no more works accord- 
ing to ite natural mechanism ; it still lives and 
heaves; but is not iS^^ontaneous. The first 
impulse of Christiait^J^lings is to treat these 
instances of ecclesiastical luni^ with silent 
pity ; and so assuredly we should do, if it were 
not that eryors so disgraceful to Christianity, are 
perpetuate^ and obtruded upon the world, and 
are made in some sense important, by the 
misplaced indulgence shown them by men of 
sense. ' Apart from this sort of countenance 
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and support, direct or indirect, the "etrict com- 
munion” sect must long ago have ceased to be 
the opprobrium of the respectable bod^ in the 
bosom of which it takes shelter.^ But that bo(fy, 
in its opposition to certain' superstitions^^ the 
age of Cyprian, has rendered its testimony 
nugatory by the wild intolerance of its eccle- 
siastical theory* The doctrine of the liberal 
party among the Baptists, is a happy practical 
inconsistency, which . still leaves their theory 
uncorrected. . 

But at what cost ia indul^ime' shown to the 
shameless bigotry of zealots of 

the honour of Christianity—at the host- bf the 
perditioh of thousands arounj tis; Whiteilphris- 
tianity is made odious and ridiculous hy some, 
and while others encourage those who do so, 
both parties wonder that their preaching and 
teaching, and the distribution of the Scriptures, 
produce little effect upon the mass of mankind. 
The mass of mankind, let us be assured, are 
^ed with common sense; they would indeed 
listen to the Gospel, ai)d ever have Iktmied 
to it, when preseiiited 'jto . them in its genuine 
dignity ; but they will not be induced to kiss 
the dust befoih monstrous superstitions, and 
absurd intolerance. * r, 

This most momentous principl* .Christians 
Very haaperfectly discern, that, although piety will 
exist under almost any pressure ^f errors and 
dblUes, Christianity itself will never spread 
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while so eocumberedi The modern missionary 
zeal is<ia strenuous dndeavour on the part of 
the qpirijhial Church — an end^vour thoroughly 
ainoere in its primary motive, and in its sub* 
staaf^;^altogether commendable, to contravene 
thu principle, and to carry the Gospel out, 
bearing all the weight which the prejudices 
of ages have heaped upon it.. Our 'various 
sectarian missionary societies are now wrestling 
with Omnipotence on this very point. The 
experiment is .bein||^'' tried whether the nations 
at laige .may b^epnverted by tlie unamended 
and disjpordjriit^Hristianit^ which we inherit 
from the Lutheran |lefonners. 

In 'privacy 6f Christian circles, there are 
multim^ who, with the utmost intensity of ' 
feeling, and with a zeal that, in Scripture phrase, 
eateth them up,” desire the conversion of 
Popish, Pagan, and Mohammedan liations, as 
well as that of their irreligious countrymen. — 
Multitudes, we say, who, with alacrity, would 
do any thing, ‘and surrender any thing, the 
doing or the sacrifice of which might promote 
the religious welfare ^ inankind : genuine 
philanthropists, counting all things as dross for 
Christ. But these simple-minded persons act 
only*as*the^* are led, informed, and reined in, 
by men ibok politic and cautious than them- 
selves ; by men, honest, indeed, in their endea-'* 
VQurs to spread Christianity ; but too cool and 
keen*8ighted to pursue this great object at 
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whatever cost. They, love the ^^gel un- 
feignedly, but love it undhr a conditicir. The 
form of things in which they have been trained, 
and which, as a point of professional honojiu^ 
they are pledged to uphold, and espectt%'^in 
this present season of unsettled countei^oise of 
parties, must be silently, yet , effectually, taken 
care of. * Let 'the Gospel spread — no damage 
being done to us or our polity.* 

The very same kalf-hidden feeling, on the 
part of the foremost men ^4he iChurch, we may 
find examples of iff every age." , And it has been 
this feeling, and this occult dhfcrdtion, lihat have 
agmn and again turned off, the cu>rei|jjit that 
might liave watered the dsdiffns, and made the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

Allowance made for the mere tenacity of 
habits and tastes, the feeling that has so fatally 
affected the minds of ecclesiastical leaders, in 
every age, and which now, on all hands, impedes 
improvement, and obstructs the progress of 
Christianity, is this — that certain necessary re< 
forms would derogate from the honours, or 
invade the interes^, of|he clerical order. Such 
a fear may, indeed, have been no illusion when 
vast powers and. wealth were in the keeping of 
the Churdi ; .but, in our own tkiMiS, the ppa< 
tion of the ministers of religion, iw Qveiy com- 
munion, is on the opposite side, and Church 


^form (we now apply the phrase, without 
listinction, to aH deitominations — for all need it 
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Rlike) not the rednction« but the Te>in- 

Btatemait of the cleri&l order ; not its diminution, 
but its eltlargement, its ^vancement, its honour, 
*its just power/ and its independence of popular 
conttihiacy, and of lay rapacity. The natural 
> reluctance, therefore, which, in the instance of 
all corpbrations,«civil and sacred, resists amend- 
ment, is, at the present time^* misjudging and 
impolitic. If we look at religious communities 
separately, or at the Protestant Church at large, 
it is true that evei^- considerable alteration we 
might wish to,i^ effecte(^ would involve an 
augmentation or comfort and of credit to the 
minist^ of religion. 

r • 

The fact cannot escape an intelligent spec- 
tator of the present critical struggle of religious 
parties, that the crown of preeminence hangs 
at the goal, ready to be carried off by that party, 
be it which it may, that, with a manly inge- 
nuousness, an honest zeal, and a Christian con- 
scientiousness, shall undertake its own reform, 
its reform in theology, in modes of worship, 
and in polity. There woul^ be little hazard in 
saying that this prize might now be won even 
by (he least, considerable of our various- denrnni- 
nationS vrhidh should resolutely strive for it, 
'and whkfaf while its several competitors are 
absurdly commending their peculiar notions and 
Usages, and assailing those of others, should 
unsparingly', examine its own, and apply boldly 
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tiie remedies which good sense anlPli^riptunil 
principles suggest A religious body tKus act- 
ingt would quickly outstrip its rivals, would 
command the respect of the people at large/ 
would draw to itself men of sense and talisnt 
from all parties, and soon would imbibe all; and* 
embrace all. 

■If conjectures were admitted as to the party 
most likely (if ahy be so) now to awaken itself 
to this honoural^ ambition— the ambition of 
leading the way in a r^rh to reason apd 
genuij^ Qhristiqpitf*, nt would 'be necessary ‘td 
exclude those who distinguish themseTv^ by a 
loudly uttered confidence of being in the right, 
and of needing no .reform. TI^, w^ cannot deny, 
seems be too mu<^ the temper of the several 
dissenting bodies. It has so long been their 
part to protest against certain glaring faults 
in the national Church, that it has grown 
upon them to think their neighbours utterly 
wrong, and themselves, in the same proportion, 
faultless. None so blind to their own defecteii 
as the habitual reprov^ of others. It has 
become a sort of a^e, mnong the Dissenters— 

* no acts of parliament prevent our reforming 
ourselves, if reform were'^needed.^ , This con* 
scioumess of liberty has silently ^ifisratOd tfaO 
persuasion that a reform, which migbt^abnny tkoo 
have been effected, has never been really needed.* 
But* those who so reason forget that acts of' 
p(|pl^ament are much more pliable '^tilings than 
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old pr^ujtfles ; and that it is, at any time, ea^r 
to obtain dtber the rescinding of statutes,, or 
the enactment of statutes, than to dusipate 
Vulgar errors, tb dissolve theological theories, or 
to .recover from the popular gr^sp the lost and 
just prerogatives of authority. 

Meantime, it certain that a modest and 
hopeful consciousness of the necessity pf various 
revisions and reforms is entertained by the 
intelligent members of the*£i^blished Church. 
The course of events tendb in the same direction, 
and must speedily place the^n^onal j^iei^chy 
on a path where it will be much mote si^e to 
advance spontaneously and coyrageoudy, than 
to stand, or t^he ^Ven 'forward. Every thing 
disastrous may be feared if the Chui^|;i — we 
mean here the clergy, will yield to nothing but to 
imj^ulses they cannot resist. Every thing happy 
might be hoped for, if they would anticipate 
and direct the changes that are to take place. 

I^ree questions of practical signidcance meet 
us in oonnexion with this momentous subject : 
the first is — Can the -Church, with safety, be 
touched at all in thy way of reform ? — ^the second 
is this. Is the present position of the Church 
sucl^ that tjie clergy have much to lose, and 
little tO'hqpd for, from the changes that are 
lik^y to abeT effected, or the reverse ? and the 
third. Shall these changes, if indeed they are to 
be effected, be thrown upon the discretion of 
the laity, or be guided and governed by the 
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ministers of religion, ingenuously ^Hng their 
hearts and talents to the work ? 

’Now we must consider the first of these 

•i ^ 

questions, as altc^ether supers^ed by the 
advance of pubBc opinion, and by the avow^ 
opinion and intention of public men of different 
parties. It is, we say, supe^uous to discuss 
the problem of > Church Refohn, upon this pre> 
limiuary ground.' The Church vM be touched 
— whether it be and wise to do so or not. 
It would be well, indeed, if tile forlorn hope of 
resist^ Reform .co&d now bq abandoned l>y 
those who, in clinging to this poor chance, 
forfeit irreti^evaj^ly their own influence over 
the coming changes. ' 

On the second of the abovb na^ed questions, 
it seems that much illusion — an illusion natural 
to the timid, prevails. The great and gradually 
inctuced disparagements under which the pro> 
testant clergy of all communions are suffering, 
are not duly considered, or Jt would be seen |hat 
a new adjustment of clerical influence, qfiected 
in a country where religion has so strong a hold 
upon the people, and wher^what is fair iu}d 
just is sure, at length, to recommend itself, is 
likely, not to depress, bul^iio elevate, the order. 
So far as mere secular interests aye»cUiK;emed, 
the opinion and feeling of the sound part of 
the EugBsh people has been very distinctly 
expressed to this effect — ^that the aggregate 
income of the Church is not c|gessive, that 
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it shall hot be invaded; and that it wants 
nothing but a more beneficial and equitable 
system of distribution. Then again, the pecu- 
*liar and critical position of the Established 
Church, in relation to the sep^tists, must be 
very obscurely perceived by her clergy, or it 
would be forcibljr felt that the moments ought 
not to be lost in which it is yet po^ible for 
them to take the lead, to regdin preeminence, 
and to occupy the only ground that can be safe 
to a national Church. If the Church does not 
quickly draw toward herself the. faltering hearts 
of the people, and if she does not hold Out to the 
country cheering expectations, ,aome oqe of the 
dissenting bodies — or perhaps all combined, will 
seize the advantage, step in, and teach the Esta- 
blished Church — too late, a lesson she does not 
dream of. Separation having reached the bold 
height at which now it stands, it would be an 
unutterable imprudence, on the part of the 
clergy, to show^ to the nation a sullen frown, 
or to bid public opinion defiance. Most-true it 
is that Reform, carried by force, and in resent- 
ment against clerifis.1 obduracy, would leave to 
the clergy a miserable prospect of progressive 
humi|iatibns. , 

But file ^ifbwer that is to be given to our 
second questfon turns upon the reply that must 
be made to the third — namely, who shall guide 
and govern Church Reform ? or who are to be 
the architects and the workmen in restoring the 
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ecclesiastical edilicc ? The clergy themselves 
must furnish us with a solution of this problem. 
There is not a doubt that, if men of their own 
body, wi^(?, accomplished, and pious, and mas-' 
ters of public esteem, were to stand forward, and 
to challenge the work as their own, and were to 
give some early and unquestionable evidence, as 
well of their sincerity, as of their skill — there is, 
we say, no doubt, that room would instantly be 
made fot' them, deference shoyvn them, and a 
field left to them as cleart and as ample as they 
could desire. What*'is the alternative? — that 
Church Reform should be concerted by secular 
men, and carried forward, as it may, amid the 
distractions, and liable -to the interested motives, 
that attend political measures. Such a reform 
may perhaps be beneficial to the country ; but 
rather in a civil, than a religious sense, and 
whatever useful provisions it may contain, it 
must, on the whole, tend to seal anew that 
degradation of the hierarchy, as jthe creature of 
the Stete, which, in protestant countries has 
already gone much too far. It is this very 
humiliation which the clerg|^ should promptly 
prevent ; and it can be prevented in one manner 
only, that is to say, byUfemselves leading Re- 
form. — With the clergy it now ’'rests ’to save 
their order, and our Episcopal, LphisciCAL, and 
Endowed Churcu. 

Whether it shall please @lod to- connect the 
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preservation and extension of Christianity in 
this country, and at large, with the re-establish- 
ment of our National Church, is what' none 
'ought to affirm with that confidence .yt^hich has 
been too common with Churchmen ; and it is 
what, assuredly, none should think themselves 
at liberty to dei^y. The purposes and intentions 
of Heaven do not come within the range of our 
calculations ; but happily the Course of duty is 
not at all overshadowed by the cloud that rests 
upon the ways of the Divine Providence ; or it is 
so overshadowed only by* our own fault, when 
we allow presumptuous anticipations of what we 
fondly think God will certainly do, or jought to 
do, to regulate’ our conduct, i^ the stead of the 
plain principles of rectitude and prudence. 

Adhering religiously and modestly to unques- 
tionable maxims of good sense and of Christian 
integrity, we can hardly be in doubt as to the 
course to be pursued on the present momentous 
occasion. JMj^n free from factious motives will 
not for a moment entertain the thought" of de- 
molishing, or of suffering to be demolished, our 
ecclesiastical instftotions, on the ground of any 
mere hypothesis of church polity. These insti- 
tutions’ must be failrly tried, and tried for a 
length ■of tfinfe, freed from abuses and perver- 
sions. beforS we can listen to the averment of 
theorists — that they are essentially pernicious. 

On the other side, we hold it as certain, that 
none but the most infirm, or the most selfish 
E E 2 
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and corrupt, will plead for stopping the course 
of all reform. With such, if there be such, we 
have nothing to do. On t^ie question, how far 
shall reform proceed ? we again fija^ relief from 
pressing perplei^mcs in the^ safe rule of fql> 
lowing tire track of universal public feeling. 
What . all men exclaim aga^t as flagitious, 
inequLt^le, and unchristian, ought to be re> 
moved* — for that ‘reason alone. Can a Church 
be eiflcieSI, or prosperous, whiph is condemned 
and cqptemned, in manjt of her practices;, by 
the ma^^^f ^^ople? , ' 

Again^ihj^gdrd to thq revision of the forms, 
articles, and woi^hip of the Church, an adhe- 
rence 'tb.acknowfedged^rules of discretion mig^ 
carr^.i|S clear of difllculties. TThe question is 
not — V^ether this system of theology, qr 
tha^ condemns or approves certain ambiguegis 
phfascs ? but it is this — Have certain phrases 
been, from age to age, an occasion of contention 
among all, and of offence^ and dii^ess to mpus 
and huhible spirits ? — If so, remove them 
out a scruple. Nor can it be diffieult to flx the 
Anger upon such obnoxious^^rms. Let no|w 
be expunged but such as have actually become 
notorious as the text ofecontroversy. <k>We do 

* * A • 

not, in these instances, listen to*c£^tnms and 
frivolous objections ; but to the tbstknony of 
history a testimony liable to no uncertainty. 

Once more, vA presume that practical and 
impartial men Irill not hesitafte to give their aid 
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in restoring to the Established Church that 
Indepemdknce, and those vital fnnctions, which 
Christianity demands for her; and Without whi^h 
she will not be able, hencefortlj^j.to compete with 
communions possessing such functions ; and 
which are absolutely necessary to prevent con- 
vulsive and peplous reforms, demanded at 
shorter and shorter- intervals, ^knd always in a 
louder' and still louder tone. Deprived, by 
the proTj^css of just and.liheral opinitms, of that 
power which at first* she . exercised, #fter the 
example of the Spiritual ■'"D^^tfe^ of the 
Papacy, the English Church is almost 

every sense, destitute of authdrify, and.Jies at 
the mercy of her foes — and of her friei^s.^ To 
be qualified to exert a more general bene- 
ficial influence, the Churcli must breathe with 
hef owh lungs, speak with her own mouth, and 
show the energy of a pulse and a heart — her 
own. 

^E^is necSHary restoration td her just pre- 
rogatives the Church will not expect to recfifve 
(nor should she desire it) without, at the same 
time, admitting ''’Wat du** leaven of popular 
influence, without which, in fact* there can be 
no vitally in any Church, and apart from which, 
church poftjpr will never be any thing else but 
d' Spiritdkl Despotism. 
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Page 119. — Very early it admitted that th6 apo- 
stolic writings afibrd general principles^ rather than formal 
enactments for the regulation of worship and church 
government. Thus, Tertullian, little more than a cen- 
tury after the death of the apostles, after reciting various 
religious usages, generally prevalent in his time, says, 
* II arum et aliarum ejusmodi disciplinarum si legem 
cxpostules Scripturarum, nullam invenies ; traditio tibi 
pretendetur auctrix, consuetude confirmatrix, et tides 
observatrix.’ — Z)<? Cortina. Unhappily the Church 
abused the indeterminate institution of Scripture in 
matters of worship, by adding superstition to superstition 
without end. This process must certainly have com- 
menced simultaneously with Cinistianity itself; other- 
wii>o. it could not hav« happened that the numerous 
observances mentioned by Tertullian, as generally pre- 
valent in hisAiime, and as already established by long 
custom^ shauld have come to be so regarded |^roughout 
the Eastern, Western, and African Churches. It is 
more than matter of curiosity to ncte what these cere- 
monies were : among ^hem we find, the three immer- 
sions in baptism — the milk and honey of peace — 
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oblations fur the dead, and the crossing of the tbiehoad .u 
every movement, on going out, and on returning home, 
in dressing, and putting on the slices, at the bath, at 
table, at lighting of lamps, at lying down, at sitting, and,^ 
ill a word, at every separate act of common life. Tiiose 
who appeal to the testimony of these early writers in 
support of certain observances, ought to admit it also 
when urged in favour of other usages equally prevalent 
in the same age. • Researches into Christian antiquity 
are indeed liighly iiuportaut ; but the fair result, we may 
feel assured, will not to afford a triumph to any onc^ 
existing party over others; but rather a conviction, on 
all sides, of the folly and sin of breaking connuiinioii 
with our brethren on account of practices or forms never 
to be ^authoritatively determined. 

Page 127. — The readiness with which baptism was 
administered by the apostles, and admission into the 
society of the faithful granted, stands on the face of 
St. Luke’s narrative. A professed desire to receive 
baptism, as a believer in the Mcssiahship of Jesus, was 
the sole qualification. Many, no doubt, thus entered 
the Church, quickly to be expelli^d from it, on proof of 
their unworthincss. hear, in the Acts, of no scrutiny 
of the heart; how, indeed, < should any such difficult 
process have been attended to, when thousands were 
initiated in a day ? It may not be impertinent here to 
remind the reader that the clause, which stands in the 
received text, and is put into the mouth of Philip, as 
addressed to the Kthiopian eunuch — Ift thou bekevest 
with all thine heart, thou mayest,” is deelned,* on good 
reasons, to, be an interpolation. As we advance toward 
tlie secoiia and third centuries, we find the process of 
admission into the Church to have become continually 
more and more complicated, until, at length, all the 
pomp and mystery, the artificiat delays, and the a fleeted 
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tardiness that belonged to the heathen initiations^ had 
been transferred to the Christian Church. This one 
point of the terms and iiio<lc of admission might be well 
Jaken as a criterion of religious simplicity, or of sophisti- 
cation — conjoined always with a reference to the effi- 
ciency of discipline in the same society. Easy admissian^ 
along with easy discipline^ proves very little in favour of 
a Church. 

• 

Page 130. — Several of those confiVmed disagreements 
that now divide the Christian commonwealth, relate 
immediately to the much-obscured question concerning 
the extension or the restriction of ecclesiastical privileges, 
as intended by the apostles. This difficulty cleared up, 
the way would be open for consolidating two or thlfce of 
our parties. The Church of England, borne put by the 
unquestionable practice of tlir eai;Iiest times to which 
existing evidence extends, takes ihe broadest ground; 
but the terms in which she does so involve almost 
the certainty of serious misunderstandings on the part of 
the people ; and they demand revision. The testimony 
borne by the Baptists against certain superstitions of 
the age of Cyprian,^ has failed to command the respect 
to which, abstractedly, it was eniitlcd, in consequence 
of the offensive dogmatism^».of that patty in relation to 
points not now to be decisively determined ; and espe- 
cially have the Baptists disgusted men of intelligence, by 
the absurdity of attaching prime importance to the sort ol' 
ablution which constitutes Christian baptism, and by tlie 
bigofry of the •practices resulting from that error. It is 
as certiun as^ 2 y[iy thing of the kind can be, that several 
modes of f>erformrng the rite of baptism wei^ in use in 
the apostolic age- The Baptists would not merely serve 
themselves, but the Christian worlds at large, and in an 
iniporbiiil manner, bj^frankly giving up their ill-judged 
pertinacity on the ([uestioti of immersion. A copious 
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afTiision would abundantly satisfy, not only common sense 
and every general principle of analogy, but all the 
evidence which can now be adduced on tlie subject. 

4 

Page 131. — St. Peter, who tells Christians that they 
are universally the members of a **rpyal priesthood,” 
recognizes, in the same breath, the function and authority 
of the ruling and teaching elders of the Church; and in 
giving to t^ese a Caution against the tyrannic exercise of 
their power, he plainly implies that power was actually 
in their hands. On the same principle, when these 
elders arc warned not to assume the episcopal office 
for filthy lucre’s sake,”, we inevitably infer that these 
official persons were then receiving a salary or stipend, 
on account of their services; even as the Lord had 
appointed* If not, what pertinence was there in the 
admonition? St. P/?tcr Acknowledges a governing 
CLASS, or order, supported by the contributions of the 
society. Of what value then, in relation to eccle- 
siastical controversies, is that argument against the dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity, which has been drawn 
from the priestly dignity of all b^ievers? Neanderis 
learned book will be read wi^^ respaptful attention; but 
it is every wheise .ij^distinq^^ and urisatisfactory in argu- 
ment. ^ ^ 

Page 183. — Nothing can be more full or conclusive 
than the inferences resulting from St. Paul’s expos- 
tulation with the Corinthians, 1 Cor. ix., on the sub- 
ject of his own behaviour among thani in pecuniary 
matters. Impelled by special and persoiC^^ motives, he 
had abstained from using for his own benefit, an un- 
questionable authority, or official right, to demand 
maintenance, as a ' person devoted to the religious 
public service of the Church, ^^o this maintenance 
all such persons were entitled, not merely on grounds 
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of general equity, but by the Lord's formal enactment ; 
and this enactment is, moreover, explicitly referred 
to the analogy of the Jewish sacerdotal institute. 
In later times, the mode of applying this analogy 
might be open to objection ; but how can we consider 
the employment of it as altogether unwarrantable, when 
we find it thus suggested to us by the inspired apostle ? 
The clerical institution, that is to say, the setting apart 
an order of men as religidus teachers and rulers, in- 
volving their right of maintenance, js the best defined 
and most clearly established of ail the external parts of 
Christianity. 

Page 136. — Tho silence of tlie apostles on certain im- 
portant subjects, such for example as slavery and 
polygamy, and their indistinct reference to the observ- 
ance of a seventh day, is of a j)icce with their Saving the 
maintenance of the ministers of religion to be adjusted 
by communities in the mode which circumstances might 
3 ender expedient. That they say notlfing of endowments, 
or of national establishments, affords no presumption 
whatever against any such means or measures, when 
ap[)jirently beneficiah How can tliosc employ such a 
presumptive arguitlbnt wh¥ are always telling us that 
CJirist and the apostles did libt forbM ^fivery, because, 
in the then actual state of society, it cduld not have been 
abohshed ? Christianity gives us principles, which good 
sense is to apply to the varying occasions of life. 

P^ige 138.— yThe apparent force of the appeals made 
at preseht tQ tfic pecuniary economy of the apostolic 
churches, ^onsTsts in an extreme misapprehension of facts 
relating to those primitive societies. The Church of a 
city, as of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, or Rome, was 
constituted of many giore believers than, on ordinary 
occasions, assembled under one roof. The Churcli was 
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served also by many^ or by several clerical persons, mi- 
nistering among the congregations in rotation. The 
contributions of the people passed into a common fund, 
whence distribution was made, first to the poor, and then 
to the officers of the Church, according to the need or 
merits of each. The ministers therefore, although de- 
pendent, as a body, upon the gratuities of the people at 
lai'ge, were individually wholly independent of single 
c'ongi'egations, and^ of tlie opulent leaders of such congre- 
gations. Although, the community of goods which ob- 
tained in the Church at Jerusalem during the first flow 
of zeal and affection was soon discontinued, it served 
to give a])Ostolic sanction to tlic practice of holding a 
fund, and of accumulating'contributions. Henceforth no 
Church could deem this practice to be either unlawful 
or inexpedient : in fact it universally prevailed; and when 
combined witli the plurality, of clerical persons attached to 
each Church, placed Ihcm individually in a position essen- 
tially unlike tliat of a modern congregational minister. 

The process by which very considerable funds came 
into tlie hands, and remained under the control of the 
bishop, in each Church, was very simple. Apostolic 
precept, as well as the spirit^f the gospel, impelled the 
Christian societies to ]U’ovid^fbr all their poor members ; 
but to do so wa^ &und to^m^nd permanent resources, 
and especially lir seasons^f persecution, when many 
were stripped of their property, or were rendered inca- 
pable of pursuing thcii ordinary callings. Moreover, 
some became chargeable to the Church, who, on be- 
coming Christians, had abandoned Immor|il occupations, 
and were not able entirely to maintain iHen^selv^'s in any 
other manner. The leaders of the Church \herafore, soon 
found themselves liable to a weighty responsibility, which 
naturally went on increasing, until, in fact, a large num- 
ber of the sick, the aged, the young, and the imbecile 
and idle, looked to them daily for bread. All this was 
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irrespective of the maintenance of tlie ministers of reli- 
gion ; but both the poor and the clergy drew from one 
and the same purse. The most urgent reasons, and the 
^dictates of common prudence, impelled those who stood 
liable to these various demands, as well to accumulate a 
fund, as to keep alive the liberality of the opulent, and 
to encourage the practice of making large occasional do- 
nations to the Church, and of enriching it by bequests. 
Besides the weekly oblations, from ^y^pcIi none but the 
paupers of the Church were excused, incidental gifts, 
sometimes of great value, flowed into the bishop s chest. 
“ Honourable women not a fi?w,” were, from the ‘first, 
numbered with the faithful; and these, with tliat pious 
generosity in which the softer sex has always outshone 
the other, often bestowed their entire fortune, or a large 
part of it, upon the Church. The established custom of 
!^ecuring treasure-gold, silver, and preciojis stones, by 
dedicating it iri the temples, was adopted substantially 
by Christians, (see the sixty-liftli of the Canons of the 
Apostles ; Cotclcrius, tom, i. p. 44^,) and so it happened 
that the Church plate, in the principal cities, was fre- 
({uently of great value, and constituted a fund available 
uiL riccasions of distress, ai]^wa8 not seldom employed for 
the redemption of captive brethren. 

Now of these large fund^^c bish^J was trustee and 
distributor, at discretion, "a he deacon^ were his col- 
lectors, his accomptants, and his almoners ; but not, as 
they should have been, the people’s agents or repre- 
sentatives, watching over and controlling it for the 
common benefit. Indeed, a gradual transition, highly 
injurious in its consequences, very early rendered the 
deacon’s office, as tribune of the people (if we may so 
style him) nugatory, and made him one with the clerical 
body. Inferior as he was, in relation to the presbyters 
and the bishop, he was numbered with ecclesifistics — he 
participated in their feelings, promoted their interests. 
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and shared in their advantages. It was thus that the 
real and effective counterbalance of powers was lost, and 
lost earlier than we have the means precisely of ascer- 
taining. It was of lit^eor no avail that the people were 
allowed to hold up their hands on 'Certain occasions : 
this suffrage gave them ini^ecd a choice of masters, 
but no control over their masters. Th6 people looked 
up to a sacerdotaL body, including^ several gradati6ns of 
office, and in occupation of l^ge funds, Mdiich they held 
and distributed irreapon^bly. the apostolic intention 
and practice, not only did thjp people elect those who 
were to manage the pecuniary interests of ih.^ community, 
but these officers acted for the people, and for the minis- 
ters, with an independent *power. The silent movement 
of these officers toward the one party, and away from the 
other, was alone enough to annul the liberties of the one, 
and to spoil tjie simplicity a^d integrity' of the other. 

It does not require to be formally proved that the 
position of a modern minister of a chapel,' insulated and 
dependent upon the will and wishes of those who raise 
his salary, and who receives that salary from deacons — 
laymen in fact and in feelyig, docs not bear comparison, 
in any sense, with the circum^stay^i^f the clergy in the 
ancient Churches. Even the Smallest society had, like 
that of Philippi, its “ bishopb'and ijeacons,” that is to say, 
several clerical persons, wlife stood together, and con- 
sulted for their common welfare; and this college, 
moreover, had the admiuistration of an ample revenue. 
These two positions, instead of behig nearly the 
same, are extremes; and both must be condemned as 
faulty. The circumstances of modern times', which 
allow of, and iydeed demand, the entire separation of 
clerical and eleemosynary funds, would make the adjust- 
ment of what relates to the former so much the more 
simple and easy. Even if the voluntary principle were 
adhered to for the maintenance of the ministers of religion, 
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there' can be no need that it should be left^ operate in 
that unpropitious form which Congregationalism gives to 
it. Let but a few cqngregatiogs— whether of a city or: 
• district, be molte^together as a Church, and the funds of 
all consolidated, and eq^ita]sjy distributed, and then the 
general depen^nce of the clergy upon the people is ren- 
dered far circuitous as serves to abate the importance 
of the latter, and to relieve the formertroni personal hu- 
miliations, and cruel anxieties. * • 

There is mulh inv^l^d olfen m the selection of 
phrases. The goods oflthe Ohurch soon came to be 
called — the poor s fund, out of which the 

bishop was to take^ the necessary charges of the clergy, 
and his own expenditure : thus the canons of the 
council of Neo-Cscsarea ; KvpiaKa \pfjfjiaTa vTtoxiKa 
XlyiTui, and of the bishop’s discretion, in^regard to 
this fund is it said, k^v dv€icXdyi<rruv i^ovaiav i\<aiTiv ol 
tTrltricoTroi . . . / < 

* Kt. 

On the important point of the subserviency .of the 
deacons to the bishops, and the entire abrogation of their 
popular character, abundant evidence may be produced 
from all sides. The ^^stolic (Constitutions are admis- 
sible in relation to usages of the times 

preceding that in «vhich ;th^^ere in ^art collected, and 
m part fabricated : — tne^ sqpbnd book contains many 
passages bearing on this subject. ** Let the deacon report 
every thing to the bishop, even as Christ to the Father 
yet himself mau|^e what he can, having received his 
authority, to this effect, from the bishop, as Christ from 
the Fkthqr* In word, let the deacon be the bishop’s 
ear, the bishop’s eye, the bishop’s heart, the bishop’s 
soul, so that be may be lightened of all cafes, but such as 
are chief.” lib. ii. cap. 44. The deacons distributed the 
elements to the people (Justin Martyr, Apol. S) but were 
not considered as competent to “ preside over the myste- 
ries;” they might, however, on occasions of necessity. 
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administer baptism; indeed we find this rite to have 
been performed sometimes by persons akogetber secular, 
and even by military men (see, among^ other evidence, 
the mosaics collected by biampini)< They were also the « 
receivers of oblations, &c. but not the trustees of church 
property. Whatever was substantial, 9 B a means of 
power, had passed from the control of the people at a 
very early period. The usage^of speech in reference to 
these ofHcejrs varied, the deacons being jpmetimes called 
clergy, and sometimes nbf. 


Page 146. — As well in relation to th^'^election of 
presbyters or bishops, as (o the maintenance of both, and 
their dependence upon the people, the argument has been 
rendered nugatory by forgetting the total dissimilarity of 
the circuiv,stances of a modern and an ancient congrega- 
tion* Useless learning hoH been employed to prove that 
very many of the early Churches were vs^y small, and 
not more numerous than might conveniently assemble in 
one building; and, moreover, that the pastors of such 
single congregations were called — bishops. But let it 
be proved (rare instances, if there are any such, 

excepted) that primitive Chni^^^^enerally, like our 
modern congregations, wcrjc s^iVeoby a solitary clerical 
person. This Can never be done^ the bishop, or the prin- 
cipal pastor, how humble soever his state, and how narrow 
soever his circle, had his colleagues — ^his presbyters, and 
his deacons; not to mention the neighbouring bishops, 
and one very important occasion recourse might be had to 
a sacerdotal college, wherein affairs discyssefi and 
arranged. On the ‘death of the bishop Jhlbself, or of a 
presbyter, whatever the mode of appointing & successor 
might be, it was not the people alone that acted, but the 
Church/ guided and controlled by its surviving leaders. 
Here then is an eseeniial difierence between the ancient 
church polity* and that of modern Congregationalism. 
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Page 155* — On general grounds it is desirable that 
the argument concerning the sou|ee of the authority 
vested in die clergy should first be treated os a purely 
biblical question^ and then distinctly, as a point of eccle- 
siastical antiquity. But this separation of the two lines 
of argument has a peculiar importance in relation to the 
Principle professed by some, that the New Testament 
is the ONLY LAW, and tj^e sufficient law, as well in 
matters 'of ch|^h polity, w in matters of jaith and mo- 
rality. Let tn^ the‘.w;hole^TSiblical evidence, bearing 
on the subject of the clerical function be revic^ved, at 
the saine> time dismissing the recollection of facts, the 
knowledge of which is draiyn from other sources than 
the Scriptures. t)ur question then is this — according to 
the letter of the apostolic writings, or according to any 
fair and clear inferences, the;icc to be derwed, are the 
people warranted in assuming to themselves the power of 
calling to tfie work of the ministry, or of electing and dis- 
missing their particular religious teachers? 

It does not seem equitable, or at least, it cannot 
be deemed conclusive, to adduce our Lord’s appoint- 
ment of his imii 2 jpdi|ite agents as pertinent to this 
inquiry; for it wiU not follow from his calling and or- 
daining whom ivould, that, after had left his 
Church, these same persons should, in^esame sovereign 
manner, appoint their successors. It is to the precepts 
and the practice of the apostles, after their Lord's ascension, 
that we must look for our guidance in this, as in other 
instances. We turn therefore at once to St. Luke's 
nartati^e of tl^ first years of the Church. 

Whether\)|' not it belongs directly to our question, 
the instahoe of the appointment of a successor to the 
&llen apostle should be adverted to. The part taken by 
Ibe little company of the Lord's immediate friends in 
filling up the number of the twelve, was merely to look 
out from among themselves such as were qualified to 
F F 2 
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stand in the room of J udaS| by the fact of their having 
constantly consorted with Jesus, from the very com- 
mencement of his personal ministry, until the close of it. 
Two wj^re found who had done so (beside the eleven) 
and these, being placed before Him who knoweth all 
hearts,” were solemnly subjected by lot to the Lord’s 
decision; ^jbd having given their lots, the lot ijsll on 
Manias, who thenceforward was reckoned wiAi the 
twefve : he t]i^ became the lord’s xX^poc, one of the 
Lord’s clergy: Nam ct cleroS' et clericos hinc appel- 

latos puto,” says Augustine (referring to the appointment 
of Matthias). This instance may be regarded as an ex- 
tension only of Christ’s direct agency, in constituting the 
apostolic college ; and therefore not conclusive in relation 
to our question ; but we cannot but think that it afibrds 
a natural and simple explanation of the origin of the term 
clergy, as applied specially t6 the ministers of religion. 

The transaction reported in the sixth c{iapter of the 
Acts, may or may not be regarded as the Origin of the 
deacon’s office. In substance, the duties committed to 
these seven stewards were the same as those afterwards 
discharged, in all the Churches, by the deacons. The 
seven were men commended by tljeir eminent personal 
piety, and genefal^gond fame, to the confidence of all, 
and they were lentrasted with the funds of the society, 
and with the distribution of them. The several parts of 
this transaction are very clearly distinguished in the nar- 
rative; — the proposition to relinquish the secular aflSurs 
of the Church came from the apostles, who had power to 
retain,* if they had tbqpght proper, that chkrge. , ItVas 
the apostles also who;Sbmmitted this trust io the seven ; 
but it was the multitude, the mass of believers, who chose 
these officers, and chose them from among themselves.** 
This instance ought, assuredly, to be considered as indi- 
eitive of a general principle, and a very important 
^ne, or shall we say of two principles, namely, that the 
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ministers of religion do well to discharge their hands 
wholly of pecuniary afiairs ; and that the choice of trus- 
tees for the management of these interests rests with the 
people at large. An effective adherence to these principles 
would have precluded a very great proportion of all the 
abuses and corruptions that stain church history from the 
first age to the present. The \etporovta ofthe peoplcj and 
the of the apostles^ are plainly exemplified in 

the appointment of thes^. seven cl\urch wardens. 'That 
Philip, one of the seven (if the same Philip) is found 
(chap. viii. 5) “ preaching the word,'* does not make 
him other than a layman ; for it is manifest that the be- 
lievers at large, as well as the deacons, in the first age, 
used the liberty bf preaching and teaching. 

The sending Paul and Barnabas on a special mis- 
sion, and by the immediate indication of the^Holy Spirit 
(xiii. 2) does not bear upon our ^subject. We refer to 
it only to eatplude it. In passing, we may note the allu- 
sion to John (Mark) who attended Paul and Barnabas, 
we might say as their deacon, virriplrngf the term very 
early, if not from the first, employed interchangeably 
with SmKovoc: so Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. vii. rnv 
virripETiKYiv Se, or speaking of the species of 

service performe|l seVee^lly by piesbyte^s and deacons. 

\^iporovt}tjavr^g Se avTC^c Kar iKt^iiotav TrpBofivTipovi;, 
(Acts xiv. ^3,) ordaining for them elders in each con- 
gregation.’* But who was it that stretched faith the hand, 
in electing and appointing these elders ? the construc- 
tion leads us without doubt to say, Paul and Barnabas. 
Besides ; tlic* ^eipocratic sense of the term, as implying 
the voting df^the people, is balan^bd by its frequent use 
on occasmns when an absolute appointment by an indi- 
vidual authority is intended. — “ Sed etiam, absque suffra- 
giis eligere aliquem.”— Schleusner, and^see Suicer, in voc. 
The word therefore being open to both meanings, we 
follow the manifest sense of the passage ; or if not, some 
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direct evidence must be produced in opposition to that 
sense. Apart from such evidence, this passage has no 
weight on the side of the popular election of church 
rulers. ' * 

Thdngh relating to another article of church polity, 
the accountyof the Council of Jerusalem (chap, xv.) 
should be ^d^erted to as proof of that open and popular 
codi^lftution of the apostolic societies, apairt from^hich 
it can never be safe, to grant to the clergy the independ- 
ence and the )^g^*prerogative that may justly claimed 
for them. ** Then it' seemedfi^good to the apostles and 
to the presbyters, with the whole congregation, to 
send men," &c. The decrees decided upon in this council 
were sent forth as determinecl by the apostles and pres- 
byters," yet with the knowledge and consent of the mul- 
titude. 

at 

An allusion to the popular appointment of bishops and 
presbyters, if there had been any such usage in the 
Church of Ephesus, might naturally have found a place 
in St. Paul's address to the rulers of that Church (Acts 
xx). We would not however lay stress upon the absence 
of it; only observing, that the phrase actually employed 
directly favours the supposition that these officers had 
received their authority irrespectivefy of the popular 
will. Look to yourselves, and to all the flock, in the 
which the Holy Spirit has set you, bishops, to tend the 
congregation of the Lord.". . . . Certainly this passage 
contains nothing that avails the popular argument. 

We have thus reviewed, and it is soon done, the 
canonical record of the first years of the Christian Chui;oh, 
and have found a few i|i[$dental phrases, only, thdt at all 
relate to the appointme&t^or election of teachers and rulers. 
Of these few phrases, one is etymologically, of ambiguous 
ihiport, and therefore abstractedly indecisive; but it is 
thrown to the' side of authoritative ordination by the 
grati&'niiiticHl construction of the passage. We are com- 
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pelled then to say that the doctrine of the popular crea* 
tion ^nd election of church officers (deacons excepted) 
receives no reasonable support, direct or indirect, frpm 
the inspired history of the first promulgation of the 
Gospel. If, in fact^ presbyters and bishops were, from 
the commencement, chosen by the people, and were re- 
movable at their pleasure, and if this populaj? power be, 
as it ift^lleged, the main pillar^f church polity, and t^e 
most important aiid precious of all the privileges ^\:of 
Christianjj^ in their social capacity, if is imqpaBsiblenot to 
feel astounded at finding ^at it is neither^ffirmed, nor 
exemplified, nor alluded to,. by the writer who has fur- 
nished us with almost all we can know of the constitution 
of the primitive societies. It is next to be inquired, if the 
apostolic epistles supply, in this respect, the deficiency 
of the narrative of St. Luke. 

The very structure of the apostolic epistles contra- 
dicts the doctrine of the Romislr Church, that no dis- 
cretion is left to the laity in matters of religion ; for it is 
to the faithful at large that these letters, appealing to 
their judgment and conscience, are addressed. Questions 
of theology, and of discipline, are laid before the people 
without restriction, the same time, these epistles, 
very frequently, and ^ery distinctly, recognize the autho- 
rity of church Ailers ; yjet no where affirm, or suppose, 
that this authority was of popular origination, or that it 
was, in any way, under popular control. 

The epistle of James does not afibrd evidence bearing 
on our question, unless we so consider the allusion, 
ch^p. V. 14, to the presbyters of the Church) and to the 
efficacy of ^hdtr official servicesr^jn restoring the sick. 
The First Bjpistle of Peter gOjpSs' a little further, yet 
only a little. The advice, chap. iv. 10, 11, determines 
nothing, and supports no inference; but the direct admo- 
nition addressed (chap, v.) to the presbyters, is pertinent 
in proving, as wc have already said, if it needed to be 
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proved, the existence of a ruling order, possessed of 
power ample enough to expose them to the temptation 
of using it despotically; and also that this governing 
class received a remuneration'^or their ^rvices, and had 
oppoMnity to enrich themselves in a mi^ner incompatible 
With the Christian profession. Moreover, it is implied 
Hhat therh ^tnight be some, called upon to discharge 
epiapopat*'dhtie$, who wo^d seek to excuse th^selves 
from the burden, and to escape the personal danger often 
attending tfa||Uiadnbtion in of persecutimi. Such 
are e^ortra to perform their parts not reluctantly, 
or from compulsion, buf with a ready mind. These 
advices, one might have thought, would include some 
instructions addressed to the people, .on the important 
subject of the election of their pastors, or of their 
removal when necessary, if indeed any such powers 
actually^rested with the people. Thc« subject of the 
false teachers, predicted in the Second Epistle, we have 
had occasion to mention, and here again it seems natural 
to look for a caution against precipitancy in t^ choice of 
teachers. 

Ill the times of St. John, the Christian societies were 
open to the intrusion of false teachers — probably self* 
constituted, who laboured to establish another doctrine 
than that of the apostles. These wer6 to be rejected, 
according to the rule given chap. iv. 2. This advice 
recognizes, therefore, a power of discrimination, lodged 
with the people, and it furnishes a corrective of the 
abuses that might result from the absolute irresponsibility 
of pastors. Jn whatever way the pcfople received their 
teachers, they were required to accftpt^froni them 
doctrines subversive ISl^hristianity itself. • It deserves 
to be noted that these' Talse prophets appear to have 
been itinerant preachers, who, destitute of credit and 
authority at home, nevertheless found the means abroad, 
and where they wqre unknown, to recommend themselves 
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to the simple. We must gather this also from St. John’s 
Letter to the Elect Lady. ** If any one come among 
you^ and does npt bring ^th him this doctrine, show 
^ him no hospitality, neither hail him as a friendj for 
whosoever does $>, becomes a sharer in his evil deeds^’ 
The Epistle to Gains affords direct evideiicat of the early ^ 
abuse of church authority. Whether the asq^ous and 
despotic Diotrephes were bisl)||p, deacon, or^ merely 'an 
opulent manager of the .congregation^ cann^be l^own ; 
if the fortheP, which i^^the most «proI>am% not 
advise the Church to remove him frola his place ? This 
sort of indistinct evidence does not sustain positive con- 
clusions on cither sidej and certainly does not yield what 
we are now in search of; naibely, an indication of the 
popular creation of bishops and presbyters, in the time 
of the apostles. , . ^ 

The Epistle of Judo adds some weight to our con- 
jecture, that the early Churches were troubled and per- 
verted, chiefly by wandering teachers, aerripeg wXav^m, ^ 
men scoutra and condemned at home, yet artful cnou'gh 
to gain a hearing, as they passed from city to city. 
8t. Jude seems in haste to overtake some of these 
pernicious itinerants, ai)d to caution the Churches against 
them. He felt himself compelled, he says, to write 
“ with all despatcTi,” to forewarn the brethren of certain 
men 'who were slipping themselves into the Churches, 
with the worst intentions, and who, wherever they came, 
began by reviling or opposing the constituted authorities. 
Lascivious in their manners, and licentious in their 
principles, they openly professed to contemn the esta- 
blished powers, nor scrupled^ tc^iilAspheme dignities. 
St. Peter says ^to the presby ter^j ^' wq xaraicvpietfov 
rcc icXfipaiv. St. Jude, speaking of these contu- 
macious men, affirms that they set at naught m/pidrifra. 
There was then a LORDSfia*, or masterly authority in the 
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Churches^ which the one apostle forbids to be abused, 
and which the other forbids to be despised. In con- 
clusion, St Jude gives us another mark of these troublers 
of the common peace ; — they were such as had ** distanced 
th^mM^ves,” or broke away from their connexions; oi 
awoSio/ol^Vrcc* It does not seem that errors and abuses 
^bad orc^trily arisen from those whom the apostles had 
themself ordained, in every city; but from strangers 

from self-^jipstituted teachers^ or those whom the 
peopll^^^^^^eredfto themselv^: eavroTc fjir^s'tiipcuaovffc 
StSaaKttkovc* 

Copious and various as are the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
full as they are of allusions to ecclesiastical proceedings, 
we may fairly expect to olbtain from •them some recog- 
nition of the popular appointment of teachers, if that had 
actually been the practice of the Churches which he 
founded. ^ 

Several of the exhortations that fill the twelfth chapter 
^ of the Epistle to the Romans, bear upon the discharge 
of* public religious functions. A diversity of offices, 
founded upon the natural, or supernatural diversity of 
gifts, is implied; including preaching and leaching, 
ministering (as the deacons) distributing alms, and pre^ 
siding over the Church ; but nothing is added concerning 
the appointment of individuals to siich offices. We 
ought, however, to mark the care with which the apostle 
enjoins the general rule of submission to constituted 
authorities ; and the cauUon he gives against the authors 
of faction (chap. xvi. 17); and the teachers of plausible 
novelties. The same ^caution expanded,, and still .more 
earnestly enforced. us again and ageen, iA the two 
Epistles to the £^^Bnd chaotic Coridthian Church; 
where, as it is ement, the democratic feeling had a 
strength against which the whole weight of the apostolic 
authority, miraculously sustained, had to bear. The 
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formal warrant of ministerial maintenance (1 Cor. ix.) 
has already been referred to. The right of the teacher 
is not, as we see, made to resjt upon the claim involved in 
a popular election^' which would have been natura^^ad 
such be^n the method of appointment to office, 
you not call and choose your ministers, and d||ght you 
not, therefore, to maintain them?’ The does 

not thus Reason. . 

The remarkable pass^e (1 Cor. xii. which the 

ranks and o^es of the^hristian body are^i^uni^ted, 
including, as it does, ordinary and permanent, as well as 
extraordinary and temporary functions, would have 
seemed a fit place for inserting, or for alluding to, the 
important principle* of the popular election of officers. 
The absence of such an allusion is not indeed conclusive; 
but it leaves us still unwarranted in exercising the 
power. Again, Si specific instance presents itself at 
the close of tlie epistle, in which tlie want of the evidence 
we are scarciiing for amounts to presumptive evidence on 
the otlicr side. The family of Stephanas had given 
themselves up to the service of the Church. I beseech 
you,” says the apostle, “ that ye submit yourselves to 
such.” Yet even an apostle does not claim a despotic 
power over the opinions of the people. Not as if 
we were lords over your faith ” {2 Cor. i. 24). Thus we 
find power, and power springing not, as it seems, from 
the people ; but yet not a power which might be carried 
beyond the bounds of reason and love. 

l"he instance adverted to (2 Cor. viii. 19) is one of 
several, showing the common pra^ti^e of the Churches — 
a practice^ carafulty adhered to hi|j|^|jaul, of entrusting 
contributions to persons chosei^P^pommissioned by 
the contributors. This equitable md necessary usage 
should never be lost sight of. The apostle was highly 
sensitive in pecuniary mateers, and scrupulously avoided 
placing himself in any position which might lay him 
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open to ungenerous imputations. In a word, he well 
understood, and never forgot, the distinction between 
spiritual and secular ailairs; it has been by meddling 
witK the latter, that church rulers have rendered them*-, 
’ selves unworthy of the control they «houId possess over 
the former. 

Another allusion to false teachers (2 Cor. xi. 4) 
strengthens the belief that they were commonly of the 
travelling sort. He tliat cotneik unto you^ preaching 
anotli^ J^us aifd these itin^ants, it appears, behaved 
themselves, where thc^y came, in the most insolent, 
despotic, and rapacious manner (verse ^). These two 
epistles then, ecclesiastical as they are in their topics, do 
not furnish a particle o^ evidence, direct or indirect, of 
the kind we are seeking. 

The Ejoistle to the Galatians touches our question 
only remotely, and in one point, where it enjoins the 
maintenance of the teachers by the taught (chap. vi. 6) 
that to the Ephesians* contains a passage parallel to one 
already referred to, which enumerates the several classes 
of church officers, of whom it is affirmed, that they were 
given to the Church by the Lord himself;'* and this 
list includes, not merely apostles, and prophets, and 
evangelists,*’ but also pastors and ^achers;" through 
what instrumentality given, we are not informed. Hitherto 
therefore, wc have made no progress toward the esta- 
blishment of the popular right, in the appointment of 
teachers. The address of the Epistle to the Philippians 
has been before adduced, as attesting the important fact 
of the plurality of. clerical persons, jn the apostolic 
Churches. That j^lsqie ^of the upper ^liss are styled 
** bishops,” in is a circumstance altogether 

insignificant, except "^in relation to the trivial controversy 
^bout the names of office. Whether these iTrltruoTroi 
idi ruled with equal power, or submitted to the guidance 
jof a senior or president, we are not told. 
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Say to Archippus, took to the ministry (the deacon* 
ship) which thou hast received in the Lor4i that thou 
fulfil it/’ This is all we gather from the Epistle to the 
•Colossians, touching church officers ; except the epithet 
bestowed upon one and another^ of faithful ministers 
in the Lord.” The Epistles to the Church ai^Thessa- 
lonica recognize that right of maintenance whicH St. Paul 
and his companions waived in their own case (1 Thess. 
ii. 6, and 2 Thess. iii. 9).* ** We beseech you, brethren, 
that ye know (recognize' in their official capacity)! those 
that labour among you, and preside over you in the Lord, 
and that admonish you ; and that ye render to them the 
very highest regard and affection, on account of their 
work.” (I Thess. V. 12.) Such is the apostolic exhor- 
tation ; but it is not qualified by any reference to popular 
control over these officers. We are still at ffult, then, 
and pass to the Epistle to the* Hebrews; which contains 
two passages only that touch our subject (chap. xiii. 7, 
and 17) and the first very slightly •• Bear in mind 
your rulers, who have spoken to you the word of God,” 
&c. There were then governors, and these were preachers 
as well as presidents. “ Yield obedience, rote ijyou- 
fiiivoig vfiijv, to your governors, and submit yourselves ; 
for they (as those,who are to render an account) watch 
for your souls.” This unqualified advice demands grave 
consideration. To whom were these rulers to render 
their account — to their constituents, or to the Lord? 
assuredly to the latter; and their independence of the 
people might, not unfairly, be inferred from this refer- 
ence* to their higher accountability;. But, waiving this 
implied mfeibqce, there is roonr:%^a8k whether this 
naked statement of the duty of st^gfission to pastors and 
bishops, unaccompanied by any allusion to the sove- 
reign^ of the people in constituting and removing them, 
euggests the belief that such a sovereignty was actually 
recognized, or in any way contemplated by the writer ? 
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The contrary imst, in all candour, be granted, it' the 
absolute 8tj;le in which submission to secular rulers is 
elsewhere enforced by the apostles is adduced as a 
fllnrallel instance, and as showing that the absence of a, 
qualifying phrase must not be .hssumed as conclusive in 
favour of non-resistance to intolerable despotisms, it 
should be remembered that it was not the province of 
the apostles to teach principles of civU government, 
which men are^ ta digest for themselves, and that they 
looked no ‘further than to the immediate duty of Chris- 
tians — as such, and not» as citizens. But the principles 
of church government came directly within their sphere ; 
and in these matters it is to them we must look for our 
guidance and warrant. If the apostles, in commanding 
obedience to pastors, say nothing of the people’s sove- 
reignty, wp are not at liberty to assume that they admitted 
any such sovereignty. The admonition before us would 
naturally have drawn with it the counter caution ; or, if 
not, it would somewhere else have found a place. 

It only remains to advert to the three personal and 
clerical Epistles of St. Paul, If these Epistles, just as 
they are in substance, had been addressed to Churches — 
to ** all the faithful in Christ Jesus,” at Home, or Ephesus, 
or Antioch, it would have been strenuously, and indeed 
not unfairly argued, that it was the believers at large 
who were to discharge the ecclesiastical duties to which 
the instructions they contain relate. But it is not so, 
and the presumption is strong that the selection and 
appointment of church officers rested mainly, if not 
exedusively, with the individuals to wjiem the general 
superintendence olT^ Churches had l|e6n committed. 
We possess indeed iSome direct evidence in favour of 
the popular election of deacons, at least when these 
pfficers acted as the trustees of church revenues ; never- 
theless, as they were not, in the first instance (if it be an 
instance in point) installed without apostolic ordinatien, 
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SO were they fubject, afterwards^ to the approval and 
control of the primate — Timothy. ^ 

One cannot but forcibly feel that, if the election of 
pastors by the people had been an element of pripiilSVe 
Christianity, or if it h'i£d been prospectively intended by 
the apostles to take effect after their own ddfenise, some 
allusion to it would have found a place in these ecclesi- 
astical letters, or, as we may call them, decretals. The 
solemn charge committed to Timothy wj^s, to repress the 
insolence of false teachers, and generally, to preserve 
order in ** the house of God.” • That this supremacy was 
altogether an extraordinary and temporary extension of 
apostolic authority, is a gratuitous assumption, not to be 
admitted until proof is adduced in support of it. 

We find it admitted as lawful, nay praiseworthy, that 
a man should ** desire the episcopal dignity,” nor does 
St. Paul give any countenance to the aftected reluctance 
of the nolo episcgpari. Yet none were to be admitted 
to this othce but such as were recommended by their 
personal fitness ; and the same of the deacons, in regard 
to whom the qualification must include their wives. 

** Rebuke not a presbyter” (youth as thou art) but 
rather “ entreat him as a fatliei.” 'i'imothy then was 
so placed as to bp called upon to urge the elders to the 
diligent and faithful discharge of tlicir duties. lie had, 
moreover, the superintendency of ruling elders, and of 
some who were rulers merely, and not teachers and 
preachers also. These, when they combined both kinds 
of service, were to receive “ a double stipend, for the 
labourer is wojrthy of his rewar^j.” “ Admit not an 
accusation agi^nst a presbyter, ji]^si%ustained by two or 
three witnesses.” Timothy then' exercised a high juris- 
diction over the conduct of the presbyters. Do not let 
us style him, archbishop ; nevertheless his functions were 
precisely those of a bishop of bishops ; for presbyters are 
bishops. If all this be not written for our learning,” 
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peremptory and donclusive reasons must Ji>e furnished to 
the contrary. Until they are produced^ we shall calmly 
conclude that the principle of a hierarchy is recom- 
mended to us by apjyAoHc practice and precept. 

“Lay hands suddenly on nif^an:’* the power ’of 
ordinsi^tion then rested with Timothy. This power, im- 
plied in the First Epistle, is distinctly affirmed in the 
Second. “ That which thou hast heard from me, among 
many witnesses, J:he same commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be qualiiidd to teach others.’* This is nothing 
less than a formal announcement of the process of eccle- 
siastical creation; but it includes not the most distant 
allusion to the part to be^ taken therein by the people. 
How far this omission is to be regarded as conclusive 
against popular interference in this matter we shall not 
affect to determine. In relation to our present inquiry 
it cannot escape our notice nhat the approaching times 
of religious degeneracy were, by the apostle, expressly 
designated by the circumstance of the wilfulncss of the 
people in spurning the sound doctrine they had hereto- 
fore received, and in “ gathering to themselves teachers’* 
who would consult their licentious tastes. This prophetic 
indication, at least, does not favour the practice of the 
popular election of religious instructors., 

The Epistle to Tiius is in harmony with those to 
Timothy, on the point before us. Titus had been left in 
Crete, with supreme power to regulate church aftairs, 
and to “ set up,** or appoint, presbyters in each city of 
the islands* Why not add — ** such as the Churches shall 
select and approve?” “A bishop,” that! is, such** as 
these ruling presbyters,^ must be blamele|(st” &c. The 
authority of Titus, like that of Timothy, was of no pre- 
carious or despicable sort;— it was authority (chap, 
ii. 15). 

We have dien 'gone through the apostolic ScriptoTes, 
noting every passage that seems to bear upon the subject 
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of the appointment or the powers o£ church teachers and 
rulers; not so much as one of tiiese [mssages gives 
support, directly or indirectly, to the alleged right of the 
people to el^t, appoint, and remove their pastors. ^ Vet 
let it be fully und^tood that we are not now labouring 
to overthrow the popular influence in this instance ; but 
are only showing that, if admitted in fact, it must be 
justified on some other ground than that of scriptural 
precept and example. 

Certain bodies loudly say — oftr rfiiNCiPLE is a 
strict adherence to the word of God, as well in matters 
of polity, as in articles of faitli and rules of duty. What 
the Bible knows nothing of, we know nothing of ; our 
Churches are purely aposttilic, so far as we can under- 
stand the apostolic writings. Traditions we reject; the 
practice of the ancient Churches is not our guide ; the 
Bible, and the Bible {^jione, is the rclfgion of Pro- 
testants.' Yet these very parties maintain the right of 
the people to choose their ministers, as the prime and 
most precious article of their church polity. Can these 
two professions consist ? and is there not room for calling 
upon those who avow doctrines so incompatible, to re- 
consider the principles of their ecclesiastical system ? 

Page lo7.— It has been common to inveigh against 
die distinction made between clergy and laity, which is 
assumed as having been the origin of spiritual despotism. 
This misdirected objection has put out of view the real 
evil, namely, that diynnetion of clergy and laity wliicli 
the former ^contrived to effect, and in great measure by 
embrAcing^ the deacons, as clerical persons, and so de- 
priving the ^people of their agents and representatives. 
The author has already referred to (he Apostolic Consti- 
tutions on this point: he would not be misunderstood in 
quoting that curious collection. There is little doubt ii 
embodies a considerable portion of the most ancieiu 
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traditions and usages of the Churchy mixed up witli the 
compiler's fabrications. Altogether^ it affords good evi- 
dence concerning that state of things which was preva- 
lent, or which was becoming so, in the third cefitury, 
or which then needed a little help'to give it authority 
and universality. These Constitutions evefy where bear 
testimony to the fact of the exclusion of the laity from all 
real influence in church affairs. Here we 'And a most 
serious departure from apostolic practice, and the learned 
writers who have so Mainly laboured to show that the 
distinction between clergy and laity was of late origin, 
might better have spent their time in exhibiting the rise 
and progress of the abuse which was superadded to the 
distinction. The genuine epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, one of the earliest of the extant uncaiionical 
writings, shows that the terms clergy and laity were used 
in his time,*as we find them in a laten age: 6 XdiKvg 
avdpianroQ raig XaiKolg •trpfAfTayfj.aatv Zioirai, To the Same 
effect Ignatius, ad Smyrn.\ and Tertullian in many 
places : one of these is so full in the evidence it aflfords. 
of the fixedness of hierarchical distinctions in that early 
age, that it may well be quoted. The writer, de PrpBscripL 
HiBreitcorumis inveighing against the disorderly practices 
of the heretics, and their contempt of that dignity and 
authority which the Catholic Church maiiitained. What 
the Church was, we here learn from the contrast implied 
between it, and the separatists. In primis quis catechu- 
menus, quis fidelis (who is initiated and who not) incertum 
est: pariter adeunt, pariter audiunt, pariter orant: .... 
omnes tument, omnes scientiam pollicentur. Ante supt 
perfect! catechumeni, qu&m edocti. Ipsm i&ul\pres<haBre* 
ticae, qu&m procaces! quse audeant docere,* contendere, 
exorcismos agere, cuvationes repromittere, forsitan et 
tingere (baptise). Ordinationes eorum* temerarim, leyes, 
inconstantes. Nunc neophytos conlocantu nunc secqlo 
obstrictos, nunc apostataa nostros, ut gloria eos obligent, 
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quia veritate non possiint. Nusquam facilius proficitur, 
quam in caatris rebellium^ ubi ipsum esse illic, promereri 
est. Itj^que alius hodie Episcopus, eras alius: hodie 
DiaclSnus, qui eras Lector: hodie Presbyter, qui eras 
Laicus, nam et LaTcis sacerdotalia munera injungunt. 
The contrar]^ of all this was therefore the common and 
long established practice of the Church, at the close of 
the second century. Again, the same writer, de Fuga in 
Persecutione ; Sed quum ipsi auctores (chiefs) id est, ipsi 
Diaconi, Presbyteri, et Episcopi •fugiunt,* quomodo Lai- 
cus, &c. ; or again, ubi trps, eccicsia est, licet Laici. 
De Exhort. Castitatis. ^ 

Page 166. — No writer* of the age of Cyprian;’ in 
truth the earliest of the church writers, now extant, 
employ the terms of office in a well-defined and technical 
manner. Probably, before the death of tfie apostles, all 
these designations had been fixecl in their artificial sense, 
and had ceased to be convertible. So at least we find 
them in the writings of the apostolic fathers ; and in 
Irenmus, often, if not uniformly. 

Page 171. — The first Christians attached great import- 
ance to the circumstance of partaking of one and the 
same loaf; or of bread consecrated at one tabic, in the 
celebration of the Eucharist ; and it was the part of the 
deacons and deaconesses to carry the elements to those 
members of the Church who could not personally attend 
where the bishop presided; so we learn from Justin 
Martyr’s Seqond Apology. 

* • 

Page 174-. — A treatise, not a note, would be required 
for bringing together the evidence which proi'es, what 
indeed none can well profess to doubt, namely — TKat, in 
the larger cities the Christiana were numerous enough to 
constitute several congregations, and that yet (until 

G G 2 
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divided by heretics) they formed but one Churchy subject 
to one administrative power, ^whether episcopal or pres* 
byterian. The difference between a municipal church 
polity of this sort, and our modem Congregationalism, 
sueh as we find it in our English cities and large towns, 
is e^sentialf and of the highest practi&ii" importance. 
The reader will not expect, in a volume which touches 
the question of the different forms of churctf^'government 
only incidentally, the^ evidence that bears upon that 
question. Th^ au\I&lir*s limits barely admit of his 
adducing a small sample of instances, pertinent to his 
proper subject. 


APPENDIX TO SECTION V. 

Page 194*. — The ancient* superstition concerning the 
sacraments, and some other observances, may justly be 
named as the initial point of Spiritual Despotism. It 
was on this stone that the hierarchy built its towering 
edifice. But who shall say when this superstition took 
the place of apostolic simplicity ? The most ambiguous 
expressions (if indeed they are ambiguous) meet us in 
the earliest writers. These could not be here intro- 
duced with advantage; the author reserves what he 
may have to advance on this difficult and important sub- 
ject to its proper place in a work he has in^ preparation, 
and which he will not forestal. ^ • 

Page 197. — The long continued and jinxious disagree- 
ments that arose in the African Church from the con- 
tumacy or the irregular forwardness of the confessors in 
gtatiUng bills of reconciliation to the lapsed, occupy a 
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prominent place in the writings of Cyprian, and are 
familiar to all readers of .church history* These diffi- 
culties owed their origin, in great measure, to the 
exaggerations that had been indulged in concerning the 
merits of the. martyrs ; and then again, these exaggera- 
tions flowed from that sophistication of the Gospel 
which had early got ground. To do any dan^e to 
principal troths, is to plunge into unlimited practical 
errors and inconveniences. In Mr. Rose s translation of 
Neander, the English reader ma^*ise€ copious quotations 
from Cyprian, relating to this sul)ject. On points of this 
sort, often adverted to in church histories, ^d well 
understood, it could subserve no good purpose here to 
enlarge. • * 

Page 199. — From the expressions used by Tertullian, 
in speaking oi* the conventions of the Cliurdhes of Greece, 
de Jejuniis^ c. 13, wc should gather, that such repre- 
sentative assemblies were not very prevalent in his time. 
They grew more and more into use, as they were found 
to facilitate the exercise of irresponsible authority, on the 
part of the clergy. Ecclesiastical writers distinguish 
synods into four sorts, the first kind being those held by 
a bishop who summoned the bishops of the neighbouring 
cities, to assisf him on some occasion of difficulty. The 
second kind was that of the metropolitans, at stated times 
convening all the bishops of their province. The third 
was that of patriarchs, assembling, in like manner, all 
of the episcopal order within their jurisdiction ; and the 
fourth was ^ what has usually been called oecumenic, or 
univ(^salAin which the chiefs of the Christian world were 
drawn together, on extraordinary occasions, for the deci- 
sion of urgent controversies. On some occasions, indeed,, 
presbyters, deacons, and many of the people, obtained 
admission to synods ; but it was with the bishops alone 
that the decision rested. ' Cum in unum Carthagini, 
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convenissenti Kalend. Septembris, Episcopi plurimi ex 
provincia AMca^ Niimidia, Mauritania^ cum presbyteris 
et diaconis, . prsesente etiam plelris parte.’ . A . 

It was merely as spectators, or perhaps as MBetving to 
give importance to the church party in the^view. *cif the 
separatists^ that the people gained adiq^tton 
occasim; * Prsesente plebe/ is a frequestt plhra^e in the 
epistles of Cyprian; and it. seems that he wished to 
sustain hiinself by the^popular concur^ce and favour; 
ill truth, the fi^ce dp^Stitm he encountered from some 
of his clergy, was of a kind that rendered it necessary to 
court this aid. But we must by no means so interpret 
such expressions as to suppose that any . substantial 
influence was accorded to the laity; or any power beyond 
that which a mob often exerts under the most absolute 
governments : the people had no coftstitutional power. 
In opening the council of Cat;thage (An. @56) Cyprian 
boldly and clearly aflirihs the independence of bishops 
one of another; but says nothing of the rights of the 
inferior clergy, or of the fai'diful at large. * Neque enim 
quisquam nostrum Episcopum sc Episcoporum constituit, 
ant tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi necessitatem collegos 
suos adigit ; quando habeat omnis Episcopus pro licentia 
libertatis et potestatis sum, arbitrium proprium ; tamque 
judicari ab alio non possit,quam nec ipse potest judicare.’ 
This is not altogether the language of apostles, or of 
apostolic men. The sentences of these eighty-seven 
prelates might very aptly be adduced in illustration of 
the high church style of the times — the times, not of 
state patronage, but of persecution. ^ « 

^ 9 

Page @10. — The councils of Ancyra, of Neo-Cassarea, 
and of Antioch, were, like those of Africa and the West, 
episcopal assemblies ; and they exhibit the same practice 
of exclusion, in regard both to the inferior clergy and 
|[ie people. The thirteenth canon of the council of 
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Ancyra may be adduced in proof of the breadth of the 
distinction, so early made, l^tween the higher and lower 
clergy; a distinction which excluded even the country 
bishops frqm the pr^gatives claimed by the bishops of 
cities.^ It is not permitted to Chorepiscopi to ordain 
presbyters or jj^acons ; nor indeed to the presbyters of 
cities to "do so,. without a license from their bishop, to 
that effect/* These canons, throughout, imply a power 
on die part of tbe-bishops nearly absolute. The phrase 
employed by Eusebius, in rcferc^lce* to {he dignitaries 
assembled at the council of Nice, well designates the 
aristocratic constitution of tlfat convention. From all 
the Churches,*' says he, “ of Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
there came together, tQv rvy Biou XeiTovpySfy ra aKpoBlvia^ 
A bishop, absent on account of extreme age, was repre- 
sented by his presbyters. A very great number of the 
inferior clergy, and even of the laity, followed in the 
trains of the bishops, and swelled the crowd that swarmed 
around the imperial palace, during the session of the 
council. Socrates tells us that there were in attendance 
upon the reverend fathers several laymen, 
f/iTTfipoi, professionally employed, or, as wc may say, 
retained^ to plead on difficult points, or to assist in those 
incidental disputations that were always going on out of 
doors. It was, as we suppose*, at one of these unau- 
tlientic conferences diat, as this historian relates, after 
the learned wranglers bad completely confounded, among 
tliemsclves, all principles of piety and common sense, a 
simple hearted layman, one of the confessors, exclaimed, 
Christ and the apostles did not deliver to us dialectic 
and del u^^ve ^subtil ties, but yvfivtjv to be kept in 

' its purity by faith and good works.’ 

Page ^14. — The uninterrupted transmission of the 
great ariicles of Christian faith in the mother Churches, 
throughout Christendom, is an argument that finds a 
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place in almost all the catholic controversial writings of 
the early centuries. There would be no end to adducing 
the instani^s. Irenmus esj^ialjy insists upon .this 
ground of authority ; nor ought his appeal {p 4 th 0 con- 
sistenUnd harmonious traditions of thp priifcipal Cheches 
to be rejected as improper. — See contra JjweseSj^lm.. 
cap. 3y,and lib. iv. cap. 26. Origen^ ho Ifoeans a 
favourer of Church Despotism, calmly asserts jthe dis- 
criniinati/e value of the traditional faith the apostolic 
Churches: — ^ Serveti^^ycro ecclesiastica pVmdicatio per 
successionis ordinem ab apostolis tradita; ct usque ad 
praesens in ecclesiis permaiiens : ilia sola credenda cst 
veritas, quas in nullo ab ecclesiastica et apostolica discorclat 
traditione.’ Praaf. de Principiis. TertuUian strenuously 
makes the same appeal to the continued consist^jy^y of 
the mother Churches. Constat proinde^Omnem doctrinam, 
(|um cum illii Ecclesiis Apostplicis matrisibus et origi- 
nalibus fidei conspire^ veritati deputandum’ .... axtd 
again : ‘ Hoc cnim modo Ecpj|esim Apostolicce census suos 
deferunt: sicut Smyrnmorum ccclcsia Polycarpum ab 
Joanne conlocatum refert: sicut Romanorum, Cle- 
mentem ^ Petro ordinatptn itideoi. perinde utique et 
ceterac exhibent quos ab apostolis in cpiscopatuni con- 
stitutes apostolici seminis traduces habeant. Confingant 
tale aliquid haeretici. 'I*here was reason* and force in 
this challenge when advanced so early as the close of 
the second century, or tlie commencement of the third. 

Page .931. — A substantial defence of Clirislianity might 
be grounded upon the temper exhibited in t)^ose admir 
rable tracts which , were addressed to the Rom^n autho- 
rities by the accomplished apologists of the ftith, in the 
second and third centuries. The spirit and maxims 
therein displayed and professed, and not only professed, 
butf practically adhered to, were immensely superior to ^ 
any thing the world had hitherto seen, and ought to have 
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convinced the emperors and their advisers, that the new 
sect; if fairly treated, would have formed the best support 
of the decaying empires ^ i4^ng the learned, A^anquil, 
/nanly, and ^eii^ n^ek, A^Iogy of Athenagoras, and a in 
recollectiiig to wh^ it Was addressed, it is impossible not 
to fbcf thq^t^all and reason was on the one %ije, 

and an infatuated bigotry on the other. In equity, we 
should rejcet» the philosophic pretensions of Antoninus; 
for what L that j^phlfosophy wortli v^hich is found to 
avail nothing with a prince, 'mildly" efl’^eated* to protect 
thousands of his su0ering and Jlnnoccnt subjects from 
horrid cruelties ? The same spirit and principles meet us 
in the apologies of Tatian, Justin, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Minutius F^lix, and Origen ; and indeed in all 
the early^nters of this plass ; and manifestly their mode- 
ration was not that of Individuals merely, but was the 
characteristic temper of the body. The author will here 
take Ikave to recommend strongly tlie perusal of these 
tracts to the intelligent reader; and especially if his 
faith in Christianity is unfixed. The later apologists 
approach, at times, a more sturdy style, and the common 
emotions of resentment are to be traced in many of the 
turgid orations pronounced at the tombs of the martyrs, 
after the triumph, of Christianity- The orations of 
Gregory Nyssen, and of Basil, would furnish examples 
of this sort; or it might be enough to refer to Lactantius, 
th Mortibus Persecutorum. The exultation of the 
Chiistians over their fallen adversaries is indeed not 
mo c than is natural^ but it is somewhat more than is 
Chrlatmn-Ukc. • Qui adversati erant Deo, jacent ; qui 
templum saiicttnn everterant, ruina meyori ceciderunt; qui 
justos excarnificaverant, coclestibus plagis et cruciatibus 
mentis nocentes animos profuderunt. Distulerat enim 
poenas eorum Deus, ut ederet in eos magna et mirabilia 
exampla 

But no evidence more explicit concerning the feeling 
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of Christians, as a great and potent body in the state, 
can be adduced, than that which is contained in an often 
quotecL passage of Tertullian’s Apology, cap. 37, where 
he distinctly reminds his felloe-citizens ^ the power of^ 
the Christians — power they would not emplo^^ to right 
their own 'cause. There can be littlfbfiloubt that this 
eloquent and vigorous apology rung the eaiTs of the 
Roman authorities, from the momentp^' iti appearance, 
to the times of IJiocletian ; it might perhaps even serve 
to aggravifte cruelties which were felt to be, in the 
highest degree, dangerqus to the perpetrators, unless by 
such means the utter extinction of the sect could be 
effected. 

To avoid retracing the same groAnd, or ri^rring to 
topics nearly allied, some references and -^illustrations 
which mi^^ht have been append^ to the fifth Section, are 
reserved to find a place in dhose attacKed to the sixth. 
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t 

Page 243. — The author will not be misunderstood as 
speaking literally of the behaviour of Constantine at 
church. Nothing could be more reverential or decorous 
than his conduct on all occasions of frequenting public 
worship, of which Eusebius and Socrates report^iuany 
instandes. « * ** 

* Page 249. — Christianity had been declared, by Gal- 
lienus (An. 259,) a reUgio licita^ and the Church bad, in 
consequence of this decree, enjoyed a long repose. Put 

Constantines toleration, as it sprung from dififerent 
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motives, and was understood to issue from his personal 
convictions in favour of Christianity, soon placed the 
Christians, tliroughout the cmpnre, on ground thfifr had 
lysver heretofera occupied* Constantine's decree of 
anieeraa/ lhleration> dated from Milan, as reported 
Eusebius, Hist* Hb. x. cap. 5, is worthy of the 

most enlightened' times : it is simple in expression, 
explicit, and This same decree, which protects 

all subjects of the empii’e from molestation on account of 
their religion, be it what it may, nanting especially the 
Christians, requires also a restitution of the property of 
the churches, which had been lately confiscated. ** And 
moreover, as the said Christians are known to have 
possessed, ^hot only^the buildings in which they ordi- 
narily asseinble,'but also other property, and which apper- 
tains not to individuals &mong them, but to the^ society, 
all suclv possessions, from the monicnl of the promulga- 
tion of this our decree, you will command to be restored, 
without question, to each corporation or church." So 
much in the true spirit of^ toleration is this decree, 
that the Romanist commentators upon Eusebius, instead 
of applauding, resent it, as an insult and an injury to the 
Church. — ' What ! shall the Catlioiic Church receive its 
liberties in common with Jews, Samaritans, and heretics?' 

In fact, this broad indulgence soon excited the jealousy 
of the emperor’s episcopal advisers, and he was induced 
to issue decrees, contrary to his inclination and better 
judgment, but more to the taste of arrogant Churclimen. 
Throughout the history of Constantine’s religious admi- 
nistratVun, we have, to notice the distinction between his 
spontaneous measures, and those acts which sprung from 
the ecclesiastics to whose intemperance and bigotry he 
thought himself compelled to" give way. In a subsequent^;^^ 
decree the property of the churches is incidentally spe- 
cified, as consisting in * gardens and" houses.’ The 
moveable wealth of which they had been plundered it 
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was not possible to recover; yet it was^ in part^ replaced 
by the liberal ^donations of tlie emperor^ and with thcse^ 
and their actual fdhds^ the Christians found themselves 
immediately able to constriict spacious and splendi^ 
clmrohes, in the stead of the humbler c^dl^ice8 tliat had 
been destroyed during thf^ late persecudons. 

5 

Page 25T- — We should by no means forget that, 
although Constaptine went some way toward endowing 
the ministers of ^Christianity, by granting' them certain 
permanent revenues, ffuits, and customs, he led; entirely 
unrestrained their command over the superstitious 
liberality of the people. There was, therefore, in this 
system, the cost of an c^stablishmend witliout its benefits. 
The Church was so much the .piure enriched ; but the 
welfare of the community was not provided for. Beside 
the restitution^'of their oorporate property, Obtistantine 
exempted the clergy from the liability they had hitherto 
stood under, as citizens, to discharge public dflices. 
Eusebius, lib. x. cap. 7. This sort of exemption has 
been approved of as fit and necessary in most civilized 
countries. 

Page 259. — When first summoned to surround the 
emperor, and to sic at the imperial table, many of the 
bishops, as we infer from an incidental expression of 
Eusebius, fh Vita Constant, lib. i. cap. 42, were but 
poorly attired; they very quickly, however, learned to 
accommodate themselves to the usages of a court, and 
this, not in habiliments only, but in b^aviour. Indeed, 
if we are to give credit to Socrates-esteemed a trust- 
worthy writer, the deference exacted by the bishops 
from the emperor and his courtiers, was as great as the 
most arrogant hierarchs of later ages have demanded : 
.tor example,' the emperor, in entering the hall of Ais 
men palace, where the Fathers of the Nictene council 
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were convenedi did not presume to sit until he had 
received a nod from them, giving him permission to do 
so : he then meekly took his seat, op a golden stool, as 
Eusebius tells us, placed in the open space around 
which the bishops ,vere arranged. Totravrn ric ebkniifia 

ai^u>C Twv avCpwVf^foy jSatfiXia haTfl‘)(Ey, 

Page ^l.-r Numberless are the monastic rules and 
canons directed to the important object of securing to 
religious bouses the personal effects* df those who 
entered them. For a monk to retain possession even of a 
shilling, as private property, was deemed one of the 
most serious crimes of which he could be guilty. A 
curious enactment, on this subject, is found among the 
Decretals of Gregory IX. A monk retaining private 
property, without the special permission of his abbot 
(which was in certain cases granted) waa^not td receive 
Christian burial: or, if the discovery were al^erwards 
made of his having died possessed of clandestine effects, 
exhumationVwas to take place — provided it* could be 
done without causing great public scandal; and his 
remains cast forth from the sacred precincts : that is to 
say, adds the commentator, if the bones of the guilty 
brother can be distinguished from those of others. 
Decret. lib. iii. tit." 35. But the same practice and 
principle is met with in the monastic writers of a 
much earlier time. The text and profession of the 
system was, fuora^dc 6 iv yj K^rfjfia fioya\dc 

oi/K £T V. But though the monk must be a pauper, the 
fraiemit?/ might become as wealthy as it pleased ; such 
are the eubferfuges" of spurious piety ! The epistles of 
Gregoiy f. contaid several allusions to the wills of monks; 
and it seems that difiereiit usages obtained in the dif- , 
ferent orders in this respect; some demanding the absolute 
surrender of all personal property, jrhile others allowed 
wealthy brethren to retain and dispose of their fortunes. 
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This same Pope grants express license to certain abbots 
to bequeath t^ir private property,.., Epiat. 22^ and in 
other cases auth($nticates the surrender of a monk's pro- 
perty to the monastery, lest the grj^^^hpuld be called in 
question by ^isdawful heirs. Frm^tliir Justinian code, 
it appears that monks, iifc the *six«i century, were gene- 
rally allowed to dispose of their effects by will. Jerome 
appre^ves the^practice observed in t)ie moi^teries of 
Egyp|^ of burying, with a monk, ai?y little 'fiteivings he 
might hflN^e iflode froin tli^ product his labours ; — 
according to that Scripture, Thy wney perish with 
thee.” Epist, ad Etisfochijam.^o th^^eamc effect Basil; 
Constiiuiiones MqnaBiiiQi^ ^ 

4 s:f 

Page 263. — Nothin^^at can be deemed important, 
either in a religious or ecclesiastical sense; appears to be 
connected witjh^ those adjustments of Church p6)ity which 
Constantine 'effecth<l. He found the Christian world 
already meted out under three or four supremacies ; and 
he only i^rought these existing governments iifto con- 
venient conformity withihe new arrangements which he 
established in the civil constitution of the empire. His 
error^as, the not discerning the dangerous ambition of 
the Roman pontiff, or not "providing against what he 
might have foreseen would be the course of events, 
when the bishop of Rome was left lord of Italy and 
the Western Church. Whether a complex hierarchical 
system be good or bad, it was fully established and 
digested, at the time of the imperial conversion. This 
&ct there can be no need to support b}^, formal eijdenee; 
the proof of it meets us every where. *;Lfer the reader 
look through the Apostolic Constitutiohs. 

Page 266. — It is pretty certain that Cbnst&tine would 
-gladly have left ta the chiefs of the Church the control 
of all spiritual affairs; but the endless disagreements 
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that prevailed among them, and in the course of which 
he was appealed to, sometimes by the weaker, and 
sometimes by the stronger party, invoked him unavoidably 
in controversies an^ 'disputes of aU kinds, and left him 
no liberty to. oflserv&^^that line which a£ first he had 
marked out for hitnaelfi The feuds of the clergy, 
although he could not but se^ that they threw power 
into his ^han^s^ gc^ve him sincere uneasiness ; arid his 
earnest r^monstriffices wHh them, on this head, put it 
beyond reason^e^ doubt that^lus cle8it;e df concord and 
unity prevailed altogether over his love of influence. 
Gladly would het ^ave i^^braded* the respectable sepa* 
ratists of the time in' the arravi^^ents which he laboured 
to bring about; butiiis good i^fntiond^wcre frustrated, 
as well by the ^ unyielding ^^'pers "'of the non^con- 
formists, as by the haughtiness of the Catholic bishops. 
We learn 'from Socrates, lib.J. cap, 10, that, Vith the 
view of comprehending, if possible, die exi^i^g parties, 
the emperor summoned Acesius, a Novatian bishop, to 
the counc^jof Nice, with whom he* amicably conferred. 

‘ Why,’ asked the emperor, * do >ou separate yourself fi-om 
the communion of the Church V Acesius replied by stating 
the origin and the grounds of the ovatian dissent^ upon 
hearing which Constantine Exclaimed — ‘ Good man, set 
a ladder then, and*cliiift> up to heaven alone.* Again 
and again, in reading^ the history of the times, we have 
to regret that the imperial nursing father of the Church 
did not oftener lean upon his own sound judgment and 
hone.^t intentions, rather than yield to the wishes of his 
ecclesi^tical advisers. On one occasion, nothing but 
the v^jorow gopA 'sense of a monk — Paphnutius, saved 
the Church from'* a fanatical attempt of the bishops to 
impose celibacy upon the clergy. This interposition, 
says the hj^torian, Socrates, was the more remarkable, 
because Paphnutius himself had, fjom his youth, main- 
tained the strictest continence. Whatever opinion we 
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may forin^ if indeed we should attempt to form any> of 
the personal cly^racter of Constantinp, or of his religious 
sentiments; it is ^^warrantable to call in question tlic 
sincerity of'his prolassions, in rel^iop to the religious 
welfare of th^ empire. He mt\i awe> the 

Divine Provideia^e^ in ^ cours^^f j^ubfic affairs: be 
devoutly wished to propitiate the 'Divine favour on 
behglf of th%State^e felt that C^sti^ity was the 
religiqir of order anolmma^ty; and he earnei^y.^desired 
to see it *evei!y where prevalent* Thf «:&ndid reader of 
Eusebius and Socrates^ while he may disallow certain 
measures/and while he m£^es dfcdttction from the 
encomiums of partial writers, will receive, altogejther, a 
favourable ^mpto|^ion fbf thb cohdu^, of fhis‘ first 
ChrMian prince. ^ 

' ^ > V . 

Page ^370.— . . Mongc^b Constontino Iwipsratore/ 
says Jeroi^f^AcrHiientioning the lic^tic^s rites of the 
Grecian mrship, * Christ! evangelio corti§cante,.^ct infi- 
delitas ul^versanim* gentiupi, ct turpetudo, dcleta est/ 
Comment, in Esaiam^ 2. If thil reformation be 
hefe too largely stated, it was nevertheless very great 
and ^tensive, and attended with the highest benefits to 
the community. So vast a revolution could not however 
have been efiected without the most vigorous and 
peremptory measures. Much as the minds of men, in 
that age, were inclined to consider visible prosperity, and 
especially if it attended a prince or public person through 
life, as an indication of the Divine favour to the individual, 
a strong impression, coiToborative of the Christian 
doctrine, must have been made* upbn tfig Rocifan world, 
by the mere fact of the impunity wit(t .^which the first 
Christian emperor suppressed the worship of the gods, 
and put contempt upqn their ministers. It manifest 
that the gods were^^destitute of power to avenge them- 
selves upon this, their bold enemy. Nay, in splendour, 
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happy success^ and long continued tranquillity, Chnstan* 
tine greatly surpassed any qf his processors* ^ Augus* 
tine, de Civitate Dei, appeals t|^ the inataitpe,' on this 
very ground. bonus Dei^, ne Ije&iuines eum 

crederentor^^O^^<n^™ vitam coleO^™’ sublimi* 
tales et rignd teO^a^exis^arent gpsse iTetninem^conse- 
qui, nisi daemdnibus supplicet, quod hi spiritqs iif taltbus 
multum Constantinum impera|prein nc^ suppli- 

can$e||« deeino^us, eq|^^psu^verum Ddum.^lentem, 
tantis terrehi^ impliwit munSrous^quftnta optare huHus 
auderet • • Diu imperavit, universum orbem Rom^um 
unus Augustas tc^K et^defehdit: in administrandis et 
gei^endis belUs Irictoriosi^imus fail ; in tyrannis oppri- 
mendis ppr,^ni^.pros^erat^est;^^[ran^vus a^ritudine 
et senectiite^ defunctus esV bins imperantes^eliquit. 
Lib. V. 25. Eusebius more tli%tii once advances the 
same^lurgunienti* which, 'from the freqp^cy ^ith which it 
was empl(^edr^,^e may infer to'havl' neen^ found effica* 
cioqs. ‘ Witli loud voice,* in the ifStance of the 
emperor,- ^ the true God .spake to all men^alling upon 
them to acknowledge him ^ the only God, and^o turn 
aw^ay from those that were no gods.’ We may well 
suppose that Constantine was himself confirmed in his 
faith by his own pros^rity, and was, perhaps, in the . 
same manner emboldened to assail the ancient supersti- 
tions of the empire with the more vigour. Sentiments of 
this sort appear in several of his epistles and speeches, 
as reported by Eusebius, l^e Vita Comtantin. lib. ii. 
cap. 24f, 25, et passim. 

. Neque ab idololatriae distare hmreses, quum et 
aactorhv ct pperis‘ejusdem sint, cujus et idglolatria, says • 
Tertullian ; aiid the bhurrch writer^ of the of Constan- 
tine expressly affirm heresy Wd schism to be greater 
evils th^ polytlieismi It is xjp wonder, therefore, that^ 
the severities resorted to Ibr the suppression of the latter 
should) without scruple, have been directed against the 

H It . • 
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former; yet it was chiefly in the following reigns that 
extreme coercive measures agiunst either idolatry or 
heresy, were employed! Constantine’s mode of proceed- 
ing in suppr^sing the pagan worship is described by his 
biographer; iii. cap. 54, et Sf^ Agaif)^ heretics 

and schismatics he issued repr^fs, Veh^ent sometimes in 
styfe, but he seldom went further than to prohibit their 
conventicles, and^J^ confiscate their oratdM^ oP' chapels to 
the Catholic 1[!hurch« Vita, lib. iii. cap. 65. The lan- 
guage attributed tee the emperor in these inst&h^ indicates, 
as we think, an inward conflict between the leildncss and 
moderation of his personal disposiftons, and his sense of 
duty, as suggested to him by his episcopal advisers. His 
successors were, far less scrii|>ulous. « 

P*age 273. — The writings of Augustine and of Chry- 
sostom, not*io mention other^> abound impassages Attest- 
ing the immei^ty of tiie cares and labours of a judicial 
kind, in which a bisliop was involved, as arbitrator of 
secular inteAsts ; (see especially Chrysostom, de Sacer- 
dotio, lib. iii.) nor was this evil of recent "origin : as a 
custom it takes its date from die apostolic times ; as an 
evil, iron) the age in which worldly ambition had gene- 
rally tainted the minds of the clergy ; and this happened 
long before the political triumph of Christianity. On 
the subject of episcopal jurisdiction, what it included, 
and in what manner exercised, in the third and fourth 
centuries, the Apostolic Constitutions aflbrd various 
information : the second *ho6k relates chiefly to this part 
of the bishop's duties, and may be referred to as suffipjent 
evidence of the extent of the authority vest^ in him, and 
of the almost unlimited influence which, as*'arbitrator and 
judge, he exercised. The &ct not being matter of dispute, 

adduce, quotations would serve no useful purple* The 
\ JSnglish reader may flnd,in Hallam’s Middle Agea,chap. vii. 
a concise account of this branch of ecclesiastical power. 
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Page 280. — The third oration of Gregoify Nazianzen, 
entitled arfiXmvriKfig, and* the fourth, exhaust the elo- 
quence of that accomplished chutbhnian^ 'and^indeed seem 
tb spend all .ihe resources oPthe cppiojhs language he 
employei^n the^pression of indignant sentiments. But 
though the Gre^s must blar the palm as orators, it Js to 
the Latin Fathm we must look for the indications of the 
real. ascendency of the Church, in Hie ^urth “century. 
The Greelw yrere the best preachers, q^ators, Acl writers; 
but the Latins were the best and* the boldest promoters 
of church ^aqthority^ Among these, Ambrose of Milan 
holds no mean place ; it is from his writings that we may 
the most readily derive idea of the ecclesiastical 
system, practices, and spirit of his time; and jsspecially 
from his epistlest , ^ 
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In seeking for evidence conceming the apirit and 
practices of the Romish Despotism, we should observe 
two rules, both clearly equitable and necessary ; the first 
is to look to the pages of those writers only who have 
occupied high stations in the Church, and whose decisions 
are its law; and the second Js to confine ourselves to 
those times during which the Church was in her pros- 
perity, and, enjoyed an unrestricted authority. The 
breakiAg out of the Reformation gave a new, and 
an exasperated character to all the acts and expressions 
of the Papacy. From that time forward the Church 
spoke ih reference to, or in tacit recollection of, her 
new and formidable adversaries. She was no longer 
purely spontaneous. The difference of style and feeling 
H H 2 • 
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occasioned by the Lutheran schism, is very clearly percep- 
tible in the Romanist writers of all classes ; for while 
the bold and intemperate are far more extravagant and 
impudent than were their predecessors of the same stump, 
the reasonable, the conciliatory, and.4he philosophic, 
labour with the utmost diligence and ingenuity to soften 
the features of the Romish tyranny, to excuse its 
intolerance, tp recommend, on general grounds, its 
supcrstitiotis, and ^ to. bring it, as far as possible, into 
accordance wfth the Spirit of Christianity, ai^ with the 
feelings and usages of modern times. But as we are 
bound, in fairness, to reject the exaggerated Romanism 
d( the one class of modern writers, so should we pass by, 
as unauthentic and spurious, the novel liberality, and 
the spirituality of the other. We do hot ask Fenelon, 
or Pascal, or^the Jansenists, or Dr. Doyle, or Mr. Butler, 
what Romanism is/any more* than we put that question 
to certain infamous Spanish Jesuits of the seventeenth 
century ; but^j^urn to the popes and the authentic doctors 
of the middle ages. The priH^ples avowed by these 
high authorities, and the practices founded upon those 
principles, ate consistent one with another; are neces- 
sary parts of the great ecclesiastical theory ; and are such 
as must, in every age, be professed and^followed by the 
Romish Church, where she enjoys full liberty, and is not 
compelled to adapt herself to political necessities. Pro- 
testantism annihilated, and princes once more brought 
down to ^heir place, as the obedient sons and champions 
of the Church, and then this Church would be, and must 
be, the very same in spirit and in practice ^hat it wa^in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In truth a modern 
catholic country, as for example, Spain, Ireland, or Bel- 
gium, would altogether gain, as much as it would 
lqse$ in exchanging f/i^m-Luthcrah, for supra-luntheran 
Cadiolicism. That which makes modem popery more 
tolerable, and in some respects less pernicious to a people 
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than ancient popery was, is precisely that admixture of 
better notions which it has fbrtively obtained from Protes- 
tantism. But all such initigatipds and corrections the 
consistent Romanist must regard as adulterations, and 
must wish to exclude and repel. The Romish Church 
can never admit the maxim — * fas est ab liostc doceri.’ 

The author will now present to the reader some 
few promiscuous passages from authors whq; if any, 
are to be deemed authorities in Ronjanism— ^Romanism 
in its best 'times. We take three ^illustrious churchmen, 
contemporaries, and the most,notecl and honoured of the 
papal champions ; two of" them popes, and one the 
spiritual father of a pope, ^namely, Innocent ill., Gre- 
gory IX. /and S't. Bernard. (In tjuoting the Epistles of 
Innocent HI., the author lakes the Paris edition, 168^?, 
of Baluzius ; for Gregory IX. — tlje Decretals, 
Leyden, 1584, ad exemplar Komarmm diligenter rccog- 
nitae: for St. Bernard — Mabilloiis edkion, Paris, 1690.) 

The expositors of prophetic symbols hy/e ordinarily 
assumed that tlic seev^ authority was typified by the 
sun, and the ecclesiastical by the moon ; but Inno- 
cent III. reverses these emblems. Sicut universitatis 
conditor Deus duo magna lumiuaria in Rrniamcnto coeli 
constituit, lumiuarc majus, ut pra^esset diei, ct luminare 
minus, ut nocti prmesset ; sic ad firmamentum universalis 
Ecclesim, qum cocli nomine nuncupatur, duas magnas 
iiistituit dignitates, inajorem, qum quasi diebus animabus 
prmesset, et minorem, quae quasi noctibus praeesset cor- 
poribus : quae sunt pontificalis auctoritas, et regalis 
pCtestas. Bokto sicut luna lumen suum a sole sortitur, 
qum IV vefa^minor est illo quantitate simul et quaJitate, 
situ parifer et eilectu ; sic regalis potestas ab auctoritate 
pontificali sum sortitur dignitatis splendorem ; cujus con- 
spectui quanto magis inhaeret, tanto minori lumine 
decoralur, et quo plus ab ejus elongatur aspectu, ed plus 
proficit in splendore. Utaque verd protestas sive pri- 
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matus sedem in Italia meruit obtinere, qum dispositione 
divina super universas provincias obtinuit principatufh. 
Et ideo licdt ad universas provincias nostrae provisionis 
aciem extendere debeamus, specialiter tamen ^ Italise 
patema nos convenit solicitudine providere, in qba Chris* 
tianae religionis fundamentum extitit^ et per apostolicee 
sedis primatum sacerdotii simul et regni prmminet prin- 
cipatus. — Tom. i. p. 236. 

This point of t|ie , superiority of the sacerdotal and 
pontifical dignity, as * compared with the st^lar and 
regal, this pope urges in a similar style upon the Emperor 
Alexias, who had imposed certain humiliationsMStpon the 
patriarch and clergy of Const|tntinople, and had presumed 
to make clerical persons amenable to the civil aut^^ority. 
Quod autem sequitur (I Peter ii. 13) Regi tanquam 
prcsceUeniiy pon negamus quin prsecellat in temporalibus 
Imperator, illis dum&xat qui ifb illo recipiunt temporalia. 
Sed Pontifex in spiritualibus antecellit, quse tanto sunt 
temporalibus digniora quanto corpori est anima praefe- 
renda. It was thus that, on the ground of the infinite 
superiority of religious interests, the Papacy reared its 
claim to exercise a paramount authority on earth, and 
actually trampled on the neck of kings. Innocent goes 
on to convict Alexius of bis error in presuming to touch 
clerical criminals with the secular sword ; and his method 
of expounding Scripture might make one believe that he 
had learned theology in the school of the Rabbis. Quqd 
autem sequitur ad vindictum tnalefactorumf laudem vero 
bmorumy intelligendum non est quod Rex vel Imperator 
super omnes et bonos et tnalos potestaten^acceperit, sed 
in eos solummodo qui utentes gladio, cjus j^ubt jurisdic- 
tioni commissi, juxta quod veritas ait : omnes ^ui accepe- 
rint gladium, gladio peribunt. Non enim potest aut 
deljiet quisquam servum alterius judicare, dm servus suo 
domino, secundAm Apostolum, stet aut cadat. Ad id 
etiam induxisti quod Weii Moses et Aaron secundikm 
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caroem fratrea extiterinti &c. . • * . Dieium est etiani in 
lege divina; DHs non deirahes^ et pHncipem populi iui 
non maledices. Quae Sacerdotes Regihus antepoiiens, 
istos BEOS et illos priwApen appelavit. Praeterea nosse 
(lebueras ^uod fecit Deus duo; — and here follows the 
same illustration^ as above, drawn from the two celestial 
luminaries .... Hoc autem si prudenter attenderit im()e- 
ratoria celsitudo, non faceret aut permitlerct venerabilem 
fratrem Patiwcham CoAstantinopolijtanum, magnum qui- 
dem et hoiiorabile membrum Ecclhsim, juxta scabellum 
pedum tuorum in sinistra par^ sedere, cdm alii Reges et 
Principea^Archiepiscopis et Episcopis suis, sicut debeiit, 
reverenter assurgant, et eis ^uxta se honorabilem sedem 
assignent. Nad et piissimus Constantinus quantum 
honoris exhibuerit Sacerdotibus, tua sicut credimus pru- 
dentia non ignorat. This is much in the style in which 
Ambrose of Milan was wont to scliodl Theodosius. We 
may mention, in illustration of the griewince of which, as 
it seems, theCoiistantinopolitan Patriarch had complained, 
that the illuminated Greek codices of the tenth andi 
following centuries, not unfrequently represent the em- 
peror on his throne, receiving, with condescension, a copy 
of the book Irom a bishop or presbyter, who reverentially 
inclines his head in offering it to the imperial hand. 
This sort of obeisance and submission, on the part of the 
clergy towards monarchs, was found only in the eastern 
empire ; or very rarely in the west. 

Innocent, who thus asserts the rights of his brother of 
Constantinople, when the general credit of the priesthood 
is involved, imhemently assails the same brother on the 
point ot' the! sjupremacy of Rome, and calls upon him, as 
he values his salvation, to submit to the chair of St. Peter, 
^o in his letter (353) to the Greek emperor, and in the 
one which follows to the patriarch. Reprobata quondam 
propter ingratitudinis vitium perfidia Judmorum, et oblato 
synagogm (quia non cognovit tempus viskationis suae) 
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libello repudii; unam sibi Ecclesiani ex gentibus con- 
gregatam^ non habentem maculam neque rugam, Dominua 
noster elegit^ juxta quod legitur in panticis Cantjporum^ 

Una est electa mea^ spmsa mea^ mmaculaia mea 

Hoc autem Graecoruni populus non attendens, aliam sibi 
confinxit Ecclesiam (si tamen quae praster unam est^ 
Ecclesia sit dicenda) et ab Apostolicae sedis unitate 
recessit^ rec constitutionem Domini nec Petri magis- 
teriiim imitatusi ^et. inconsutilem vestem Domini, cui 
crucifixorum manus in aliarum vestium divisione pepercit, 
scindere usque hodie, licetfrustra, conatur; non attendens 
quod una tantiim extitit area, intra quam sub ^o rectore 
quicunque fuerunt, leguntip* in cataclismo sX^ati: qui 
autem extra ipsam inventi sunt, omnes in diluvio perie> 
runt. Quia i^ur id in scandaluin nostrum et iidei 
Christian^ i^edundat dispendium, nec jam possumus vitare 
clamores Ecclesiae geperalis* quae nos' et prsedecessores 
nostros negligentiae ac tarditatis redarguit, monemus frat. 
tuam et exhor. in Domino, per Apostolica tibi scripta 
mandantes, quatenus omnimodam solicitudinem et effi- 
caccm operam interponas, ut Groecorum universitas 
redeat ad Ecclesim unitatem, et ad matrem iilia revertata, 
ct fiat juxta verbum Domini unum ovile, et unus 

Pastor To all this the patriarch replies with spirit 

and humility : — Et indulge tnihi, sacerrime Papa, si nunc 
primd hunc patriarchalem sacrum thronum me ascen« 
dentem, nondura de tali hoc dubitatione diligentem 
solutionem addiscerc accidit .... But his argument, 
which indeed exhibits much good sense, is met by 
Innocent with manifold reasons, of whiohf the follovi^ng 
may serve as a specimen ; — Petro non solpift universam 
Ecclesiam sed totum relkjuit seculum gubemandum. 
Quod e^eo etiam evidenter apparet, quia cum Dominus 
apparuisset in littore discipulis navigantibus, ^ciens 
Petrus qudd" Dominus csset, se misit in mare, ac aliis 
naviglo veniehtibus, ipse sine beneficio navis ad Domtnum 
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festinavit. Ciim enim mare mundum designet, juxta 
verbura Psalmistae dicentis, *f/bc mare img;aum ct spa- 
tiosum^ illic reptilia quorum non est numerus ; per hoc 
qudd Petrus se misit in mare, priviligium. expressit 
pontificii singularis, per quod dniversum orbem sus- 
ceperat gubernandum ; ceteris Apostolis ut vehiculo 
navis contenlis, ci^m nulli eorum universiis fuerit orbis 
commissus, sed singulis singular provinciae vel Ecclesiae 
potids deputatae. Iterum etiam ut se unicum Christi 
Vicarium designaret, ad Dominum supei* aquas niaris 
mirabiliter ambulantem et ipse super aquas maris piira- 
biliter arabulavit. Nam cdm aquoe multae sint populi 
multi, c^^regationes que aquarum sint maria, per hoc 
quod, Petrus sut>er aquas maris incessit, super universos 
populos sc potestatem accepiisse moiStravit .... Sand 
cufii per navem Petri Ecclesia figuretur, tunc Petrus 
juxta praeceptum dominicufu navim duxit in altum, laxans 
pracdicationis retia in capturam, cum i];)i posuit Ecclesiae 
principatum ubi vigebat seculaiis potentiae altitude ct 
imperialis monarchia rcsidebat, cui ferd singulae nationes 
sicut fiumina mari tributa solvebant certis temporibus 
Gonstituta. Much of the same sort follows; and the 
paternal epistle ends with a peremptory and threatening 
summons, reqiyring the Constant! nopolitan patriarch to 
attend a general council, to be holden at Rome, and there 
to do homage to St. Peter’s chair. 

Frivolous as we must think the arguments of Innocent, 
his conclusions were full of a tremendous meaning, and 
while he spoke as a lamb, he ruled the world as a lion. 
Indeed, apai’t.from the comment which history furnishes 
upon clocUlnents of this sort, one might imagine some of 
these haughty and sanguinary pontifls to have been 
patterns of humility and gendeness. Even those bulls 
andiedicts which, in their effect, deluged kingdoms with 
blood, are moderate in language, and breathe a placid 
and scriptural fervour. In making our acquaintance 
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with certain illustrious and^ zealous dmchmen, finite 
tlirough the medium of history, and afterwards by con-^ 
suiting their extant writings, a lively surprise is felt in 
finding that men, whose bands we know to have reeked 
blood, were, in their epistles and their homilies, so honey-' 
mouthed and saintrlike. Every reader of history knows 
what practical interpretation Innocent put upon the 
simple feet of Peter's leaving his fishing-tackle and 
dragging his boat ashore, and that it meant nothing less 
than that his* successors, turning away from purely spi- 
ritual cares, might make themselves universal lords of 
the bodies as well as souls of men. This abso^te %ecu» 
lar sovereignty is an essential element of die papal 
tbeoiy. It is only as universal despot ’that the Vicar of 
Christ can fulfil^his functions, and effectively rule the 
household of faith. Modem concessions on this point 
are only so many inconsistencies, that must be redeemed 
and obliterated w)ien the time comes for building up 
anew the tabernacle of St. Peter. 

Innocent HI. well knew that, although in some of his 
measures he might go beyond the line of his predecessors, 
he did not a whit transgress in principle and doctrine 
what they had uniformly professed. The unbounded 
and absolutely irresponsible authority of, the pope had, 
centuries before, been maintained in the most explicit 
terms. Culpas (Papse) redarguere pnesumit mortidium 
nullus; quia cunctos ipse judicatunis it nemine est 
judicandus. Boniface the Martyr, Et ex annalibus 
Franconim, ex Anastasio, et ex sacris ritibus Romanae 
Eoclesias proditum est in ooncione quamJEboms con^ 
cavit Carolus Magnus, Rex Gallianim, ad^ ^xaroinanda 
objecta inlieonem Pontifioem Maximum, Archieptscopos, 
Epneopos^ et Abbates unanimiter dhdsse: nos sedem 
Apostoiicaiii(, quae est caput omnium Dei Ecclesi4klim, 
ju^care non audemus : nam ab ipsa omnes et vicoiio sue 
judieamur ; ipsa autem k nemine judicatur. 
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In his prooedensi (that is in gems and silks,) says 
St. Bernard, addressing his ^pontifical son and pupil, 
Eugene II L, tectus auro, vectus equo albo, stipatus 
milite, circumstrependibus septus nrinistris, successisd non 
Petra, sed Constantino. Consulo toleranda pro tempore, 
non a£fectanda pro debito. Ad ea te potius incito quorum 
te acio debitorem. Etsi purpuratus, etsi deauratns 
incedens, non est tamen quod horreas operam curamye 
pastoralem pastoris, non est quod erubesccs evangelium. 
Quaniquam si volens evan^lizes, inter apostolos quidem 
etiam gloria est tibi. Evangelizare paacere est. Fac 
opus evangelistae et pastoris opus implesti. Draconea, 
inquis, me mones pascere et scorpiones, non oves; 
propter hoc, inquafkn magis aggredere eos ; sed verbo, non 
ferro. Quid tu denuo usurpare gladiuA tentes, quern 
semel jussus es ponere in vaginam ? Quern tamen qui 
tuum negat, non satis mibi videtur attendere verbum 
Domini dicentis; converte gladidm tqum in vaginam. 
Tuus ergo et ipse, iuo forsitan nutu; ei si non tua manu 
evaginandus. Alioquin si nullo modo ad te pertineret, 
et is dicentibus apostolis ; ecce gladii duse hie ; non 
respondissit Dominus ; Satis est; sed, fdmis esU Uter- 
que ergo Ecclesise et spiritualis scilicet gladius, et mate- 
rialis, sed is quideui pro Ecclesia ; ilie vero et ab Ecclesia 
exerendus est. llle sacerdotis; is militis manu; sed 
sane ad nutum sacerdotis, &c . — De ConsidereAtone. 

Here was this seraphic monk, and we must believe 
him to have been a good man, giving warrant for that nod 
at which kings and barons drew their swords — the sword 
of the ChuTcJiji, and which was not to be sheathed until 
rivers oT blood had sodden the soil, both of the East and 
the West, 'fhe horrors which history has dbnnected 
with the pontificate of Innocent being put out of view, 
one nught be amused with the ingenuity of his perver- 
sions of Scripture. The severities put in force against 
the French heretics having compelled them to conceal 
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thek Bibles and their meetings, with the utmost care, 
this pope enjoins the clergy of the infected districts to 
beware of such works of darkness. The study of holy 
Scripture is indeed, he says, in itself commendable ; but 
not the profanation of Scripture by its coining into the 
hands of the common people ; — ‘ it, was not for beasts to 
touch the mount of God/ Unde recte fuit dim in 
lege divina . statutum ut bestia^^ quse montem tetigerat, 
lapidetur ; ne videlicet simplex et indoctus prsesumat ad 
subliraitatem* Scriptures sacras pertingere, vel earn aliis 
prmdicare. It appears ^that certain of these heretics 
(Albigenses) having got possession of the Scriptures in 
their own tongue, and become familiar with apostolic 
Christianity, had presumed to hold disputations with 
some of the cdtholic clergy, and had confounded these 
unlearned clerks. This was an evil not to be endured. 
Non est tamen simplicibus aacerdotibus etiam a scho- 
lasticis detrahenc^uni, 6um in eis sacerdotale ministerium 
debeat honorari. Propter quod Dominus in lege prmcepit, 
Diis non detrahes, sacerdotes intelligens, qui propter 
excellentiam ordinis et officii dignitatem deorum nomine 
nuncupantur. These and other evils having been men- 
tioned and reproved. Innocent lovingly entreats those to 
whom he writes to forsake all such .false ways, and 
concludes — Quia nisi correctionem nostram et admoni- 
tionem paternam receperitis liumiliter et devote, nos, post 
oleum infundemus ct vinum, severitatem ecclesiasticum 
apponentes ; ut qui nolucrint obedire spontanei, discant 
acquiescere vel inviti. — Tom. i. p. 434. 

The epistle which follows the one just qi^^ted, exhibits 
far more moderation than our historical ncHion’ of this 
pontiff vAiuld lead us to expect ; indeed, this comparative 
mildness, as we have already said, pervades moat of his 
letters. It is to the fundamental principle and theory of 
the Papacy, rather than to the individual ferocity of 
popes, that we are to attribute the sanguinary measures 
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by whiclii from age to age, it has been sustained. Very 
many of these epistles, which, in fact, carried fire and 
sword into provinces, contain little but what might be 
looked for in the pastoral advices of some niild and 
enlightened Irish Catholic bishop of the present day. A 
reference to these epistles, and to other writings of the 
same class, is to be made, not because we may thence 
draw startling and characteristic specimens of turgid 
comminations and thundering anathemas ; but rather on 
account of the suavity, the calmness, and ^he paternal 
dignity and solicitude which they display. Read* the 
melancholy^ story of Raymond) Count of Toulousej, and 
then turn to the epistles of Innocent III., and from a 
comparison of the one with the other, learn what is that 
system which, wliile it breathes soft whispers of love, 
slips the dogs of cruelty to gorge on human flesh. 

Nevertheless,* when the occasion was urgent, Innocent 
so expressed his meaning as to R?ave no room to doubt 
what were his intentions. 'Die reader may take a 
specimen of this sort; it occurs in the epistle that 
was carried by Rainerius and Guido to the bishop and 
nobles of Languedoc. Inter quos (hscreticos) in pro- 
viricia vestra quosdam, quL Valdenses, Catari, et Paterini 
dicuntur, et alios quoslibet quibuscunque nominibus 
appellatos, in tantuni jam accepimus pullulasse, ut innu- 
meros populos sui erroris laqueis inetierint, et fermento 
corruperint falsitatis. Ci^m igitur ad capiendas hujus- 
inodi vulpes parvulas, qum demoliuiitur vineam Domini 
Sabaoth, species quidem habentes diversas, sed caudas 
ad.invicem qo^ligatas, quia de vanitate conveniunt in id 
ipsum, Vt verga Moysi maleficoriura pliantasmata devoret, 
dilectum filiulib fratrem, Rainerium, virum probatm vitm 
et conversationis honcstae, potentem divino munere in 
opere et sermone, ac cum co dilectum fiiium fratrem 
Guidoncm, virum Deum timehtem, et studentem operibus 
charitatis, ad partes ipsas duxerimus destinandos ; frater- 
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nkad vestrse per apostolica scripta, mandaniusj et districte 
prsecipimua qaateaua eoa bettigno ledpientea et tractantes 
taliter eis contra hsereticos aBsiatatis^ ut per ipaos 
ab errore vm suae revocentur ad DominuiA'; et si qui 
fortd convert! non poterant, ne para syncera trabatur, de 
vestris finibus excludantur; ut terra vestra bujusmodi 
ministris Sathanae penitils effugatis, verbum praedicationia 
vestrae gratanter recipiat, et erit fructum temporibus 
suis • ... Ad haeci nobilibus viris Principibus, Comitibus, 
et universia BarcAiiBu^ et Magnatibus in vestra provincia 
con^titutis praecipiendo mandamus, et in remisaionem 
injungimus peccatorum, 'ut ipsos benign^ recipientes 
pariter et devotd, eis contra haereticos tarn viriliter et 
potenter assistant, ut ad viddictam malefactorum, laudem 
verd bonorum, potestatem sibi traditam probentur lauda- 
biliter, ex^rcere, et si qui haereticorum ab errore sue 
commoniti rioluerint resipiscqre, postquam per praedictum 
fratrem Rainerium fiA^rint excommunicationis sententia 
innodati, eorum bona confiscent, et de terra sue proscri* 
bant. £t si post interdictum ejus in terra ipsorum prae^ 
sumpserint commorari, gravids animadvertant in eos, 
sicut decet Principes Christianos, ut area ibederis praece- 
dente cum tubis, ac Josue sequente cum populis, utrisque 
pariter condamantibus, muri corruant Jericho, fiatque 
perpetuum anathema ; ita qudd si quis de illo vel regulam 
auream furari prsesumpserit, cum Achan iilio Canni 
lapidibus obruatur. Dedimus autem dicto fratri R. 
liberam facultatem ut eo3 ad id per excommunicationis 
sententiam et interdictum terras appellatione remota 
compellat: nec volumus ipsos mgrd ferre^ajiquatenus.vel 
molestd si eos ad id exequendum tarn distinstd 6ompeUi 
prsecipimua, cAm ad nil amplius intendaintts uti seve- 
ritatis judicio, quAm ad exterpandos hmreticos qui non 
nobis substantiam temporalem sed spiritualem vitam 
sftrripere mUliuntur. Nam qui (idem adimit, vitam 
filratnr. Justus enim ex fide vivit.— Tom. L p. 51 • 
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This i3 the genuine logic of the Romish Church, end 
froEQ-^ch it can never depart without flagrant ineon* 
sistency. ''The just shaJl live by faith;*', to rob a 
people, thon, of their faith, is to rob them of life^ — 
life eternal ; and these plunderers and destroyers of souls, 
the heretics, ought,, without mercy, to be extii|iated. 
Nor the heretics themselves only, but whoever favours, 
shelters, or pities them. Contra defensores, recepta- 
tores, fautores, et credentes hmreticorum, Innocent pro- 
mulgates his edict of ' excommuificaftion,» confiscation, 
banishment, deprivation; declaring all such hearei;8 or 
receivers of heretics to be idcapable of public offices, 
incompetent to bequeath their effects, or to inherit, to 
give evidence in courts, or te sue others for their right, 
or to defend themselves from wrong or violence. Pity 
shown to such was treason against the Lord cdm long^ 
sit gravius aiternam quam temporalem Isedere majestatem. 
The modem apologists of the Papacy, who pretend that 
these severities belonged to the times, not to the system, 
should show that they are inconsistent with that system, 
and that the doctrines advanced in the worst ages, in 
relation to the enemies of the Church, have not been 
professed uniformly by the Church. The contrary is 
most certainly true ; for there is nothing in the Epistles 
of Innocent III., which may not be sustained by the 
language of all eminent churchmen of the seven or eight 
preceding centuries. 

The Decretals of Gregory IX. embody the principles 
of the Papacy, and the decisions of the most eminent of 
thf pontiffi; and they present, in a compact form, as 
well the sgii^* as the usages of the Romish Church, 
such as it in its brightest era. The very words of 
Augustine, and other distinguished fathers, of Leo I., 
Gregory L, Gregory VII., and of the Urbans, Adrians, 
and Innocents, are here adopted and incorporated, so as 
to form a c(msistent mass of authoritative rules, for the 
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guidance of the Church Universal. It is to this collec- 
tion, much rather than to the writings of sciddern 
Romanists, that we should look for the idea of the 
papal superstition. These Decretals exhib^ the Chris- 
tianity of Europe, such as it was from the time of the 
withdrawment of the Imperial cburt from Italy, until 
the breaking out of the Lutheran Reformation; and 
such as it is in all ages and countries, and must be while 
its fundamental principles* are adhered to. Romish 
Christianity has ‘stooped'^to conquer in India, it has 
stooped in China, it has^stooped in France, and it stoops 
in Ireland ; but Romish ‘Christianity is itself unaltered 
and unalterable : nothing can be more idle than to talk 
of it as essentially amended.' « 

A very few specimens from the massive volume of the 
Decretals pay be enough for the reader ; and we may 
take them pfomiscuously. ^ 

Towards Saracens avid Jews, the Church often showed 
a degree of tenderness; and professed that their error 
was far less virulent than that of Christian heretics. The 
Decretals of Gregory contain many provisions in favour 
of the Jews, and in fact secure to them what might be 
called — toleration. Heretics were to be dealt with in a 
different manner. Exconimunicamus itaque, et anathe- 
matizamus omnem ha^esim, extollentem se adversus 
hanc sanctam, orthodoxam et catholicam fidem, quam 
superius exposuimus ; condemnantes haereticos universes, 
quibuscunque nominibus jenseanmr; facies quidem di- 
versaa, babentes, sed caudas ad invicem coUigatas, quia 
de vanitate conveniunt in id ipsum. I'bis general anatheina 
is, under the same head (Titulus VII. 
drawn out and expounded, and applied to various cases and 
occasions, so as best to secure the purgation of infected 
districts. The maxims laid down at the commencement 
axe such as these — Dubius in fide, infideiis est. Nec 
ani oronino credendum est qui fidem veritatis ignorant ; 
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and, Qui alios, cum potest, ab errore non revocat, seipsum 
errore demonstrat: and, Qui autem invent! fuerint sola 
suspicione notabiles, nisi juxta considerationem suspicionis 
qualitateib' personae, propriam innocentiam congrua pur- 
gatione monstraverint, anathematis gladio feriantur, et 
usque ad satisfactionem conclignam ab omnibus evitentur ; 
ita quod si per annum in excommunicatione perstiterint, 
ex tunc velut haeretici condenincntur ; it is moreover as a 
principle affirmed that, Domigus P.ap^ principem secu- 
larem deponere potest, propter hser^sim. 

This power of deposing kin^ may now be disclaimed ; 
but the argument by which, in an epistle to the Frfench 
king. Innocent maintains it, involves no assumption 
whatever which the consistent Romanist can disown. 
The infinite importance of religious interests, and the 
universal pastoral autliority of the pope, aiyl tlie sacred 
obligation he is under to uphold and preserve the true 
faith, at whatever cost or peril, leave him at no liberty to 
do otherwise than depose (if he iias the power to do so) 
an heretical prince. To refrain from exerting this power 
would be to partake of the sin, and to share the damna* 
tion of the heretic. If popes do not now depose heretical 
princes, it is for the simple reason that heretical princes 
will not now be ^o deposed. 

These Decretals reject indignantly the allegation that 
popes are subject, in any sense, to the decrees of coun- 
cils: — Quasi Romanm Ecclesim legem concilia ulla 
pra;fixcrint : cum omnia concilia per Romanae Ecclesias 
auctoritatem ct facta sint, et robur acccperiiit, et in eorum 
statutis Romavi>Pontificis patenter cxcipiatur auctoritas : 
and in Ihe same style they exclude the interference of 
princes in church afiairs. Porro cum laicis nulla sit de 
spiritualibus concedendi vcl dispqnendi facultas; Impe- 
rial is concessio quantumeunque general iter fiat, neminem 
potest a solutione decimarum eximere| qum divina con- 
stitutione debentur. Afler the anointing of bishops at 
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their consecration, has been described, and the reascHis 
and the scriptural authority of every part of the ceremony 
has been given, it is added — Unde in Veteri Testamento 
non solum ungebatur sacerdos, scd ctiam rex ^i^ropheta : 
sicut' in libro Regum, Dominus prsecepit Helise .... Sed 
ubi Jesus Nazarenus (quern unxit Deus Spiritu Sancto, 
sicut in Actibus Apostolorum legitur) unctus est oleo 
pietatie, pr» consortibus suis, qui secundum Apostolum 
cst caput Ecclesi^, quae ett corpus ipsius, principis unctio 
ii capite ad braohiuih est translata; ut princeps extunc 
ungatur non in capite, sed in brachio, sive humero, vel in 
anno : in quibus principatus congrud dcsignatur, juxta 
illud quod legitur : factus e^st principatus super humenim 
ejus, &c. Ad quod etiam significandum Samuel fecit 
poni armum ante Saul, cui dederat locum in capite ante 
eos, qui fuerunt invitati* In capite vero pontificis sacra- 
mentalis est delibuliq conservata : quia personam capitis 
in pontificali oScio rcprmsentat. Refert autem inter 
pontificis et principis unctionem: qui caput pontificis 
chrismate consecratur, brachium vero principis oleo de- 
linitur : ut ostendatur quanta sit differentia auctoritatcm 
pontificis et principis potestatem. 

The pontifical superiority herein, and in many other 
of these Decretals, claimed over secular princes, is not 
a prerogative stretched, or a dignity usurped; but a 
necessary consequence of the characteristic principle of 
the Papacy, and it is involved in what we have stated as 
the first element of its theory, namely, the infinite 
ifflf^rtance of whatever relates to religion; and by infer- 
ence^. the subordination of whatever U temporal* and 
eartbf^^ A very large portion of this cojlcktion of deci- 
sions la);s down tlie law concerning that control over 
persons, ptoperty, and civil privileges, which the Church 
assumed to exert, on *the ground of her cognizance of 
morals. The c^non law, as here exhibited, touched, 
"directly or remotely, almost every interest and every 
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trai]tfiaction common life.; nothing was actually ex- 
empted from sacerdotal interference; the Church was 
not the highest authority on earth, but the only 

authority so far she chose to express and exert her 
will. Of the power ^assumed by the pontiffs, as guar- 
dians of truth, the Decretals concerning heretics afford 
evidence enough, that it extended to the inmost move- 
ments of the soul, and that it sustained itself by the 
right to inflict, at discretion, the n^ost •extreme penalties, 
aflecting the posterity of the guilty, as well as themselves, 
and including the subversion of any government that 
opposed itself to the papal will. Let it be remembered 
that this absolute despotisni«of the Church, in the twelfth 
century/ was nothing more than the digested and fully 
expressed despotism, the origin of which we must look 
for among the /ecords of almost the earliest^times of the 
Church. , 

But it remains to adduce a few passages from that 
eminent and eloquent champion of the Church, St. Ber- 
nard, whose personal influence, in his times, and whose 
spirited and impassioned writings, contributed more than 
the influence or writings, perhaps, of any otlier individual 
whatever, to animate, invigorate, and recommend, the 
papal tyranny, ^Cnd the Romish su];>cr8titio]i. 

One passage we have already quoted: in quoting 
anotlier which may properly follow it, we owe to St. Ber- 
nard the justice to say that, though included in his 
works, its genuineness is questioned by his learned 
editor. Quamtam dignitatem contulit vobis (pastoribus) 
Deus, c^xanta^^t praerogativa ordinis vestri ! Prsetulit vos 
Deus regibus imperatoribus ; prmtulit ordinem vestrum 
omnibus ordinibus, immo (ut altius loquar) prmtulit vos 
angelis et archangelis, thronis et dominationibus. Sicut 
enim non angelos, sed semen Abrahse apprehendit ad 
faciendam redemptionem : sic non angelis, sed hominibus, 
solisque sacerdotibus, Dominici corporis et sanguinis 
1 I 2 
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commisit consecrationem. Omnes enino;, sicut ait Apo- 
stolus, &c. Sed longe excellentius est officium vestrum, 
quod admirabile est, et non solum in occulis vestris, sed 
etiam angelorum. 

The following is from his undisputed epistles ; and is 
part of a letter of affected surprise and remonstrance, 
on learning that his pupil had been elected pope : it is 
addressea, Ad totam Curiam Romanam, quando elegerunt 
Abbatem S. Anastasii jn Papam Eugenium. 

Quid igitur rationis scu consilii habuerit, defuncto 
summo Pontifice, repente irruere in hominem rusticanum, 
latent! injicere manus, et excussa d manibus securi et ascia 
vel ligone, in palatium trahere, levare in catbedram, 
induere purpura et bysso, accingere gladio ad faciendam 
vindictam in nationibus, increpationes in populis, ad 
alligandos reges eorum in compedibus, et nobiles eorum 
in manicis fereis? Sic non erat inter vos sapiens et 
exercitatus, cui '^otius ista convenirent? Ridiculum 
profecto videtuT, paiinosum homuncionem assumi ad 
prmsidenduin Princlpibus, ad imperandum Episcopis, ad 
regna et imperia disponenda. Ridiculum, an miraculum ? 
Plane unum horum. Non nego, non diiBdo posse fuisse 
hoc etiam opus Dei, qui facit inirabilia magna solus: 
pracsertim cum audiam usquequcque e± ore multorum, 


quoniam a Domino faclum est istud Ita inquam, 

et de nostro Eugenio in beneplacito Domini potuit 
c^igisse. 

the epistle which follows, to his spiritual son, and 
now * Father and Lord,’ St. Bernard says he had 


waited, ^^pecting a messenger who shduid^ haye con- 
veyed the^authentic tidings of his elevation, saying—^ 
* Joseph th^' soti liveth, and is become lord of all the 
land of Egypt^^ Congratulations and warnings are added, 
and the pious his son might fulfil the desires of 

the Church, in “P spurious plants. Ad 

hoc enim constitutud • «« super gentes ct regna, ut evellas, 
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et destnias, et asdifices, et plantcs. On what principle the 
pontifical authority was to be exercised he soon finds occa- 
sion to declare ; Et ut planius quod loquimur fiat^peremp- 
toriam dare sententiam ad depositionem Episcoporum, 
solius Romani pontificis noscitur esse^ pro eo nimirum 
quod etsi alii multi vocati sunt in partem solicitudinis, solus 
ipse plenitudinem habeat potestatis. Solus proinde, si 
dicere audeam, in culpa est si culpa non feritur, quae feri- 
enda est : et eo impetu, quo fuerit ferienda. Quo autem 
impetu, non dico ferienda, sed fuhtiinandaTuerit proedicti 
Eboracensis culpa, vestrse coqscientiae derelinquo. Cete- 
rum quod factum non est, vobis credimus reservatum, ut 
in eo experiatur Ecclesia Dei, cui ipso auctore prseestis, 
fervorem zeli vdstri, potentiam brachii vestri, et animi 
sapientiam : et timeat omnis populus sacerdotem Do> 
mini, audiens sapientiam Dei esse in illo ad faciendum 
judicium. * 

In giving various advices to Ins pontifical son, St. 
Bernard reminds him that there is ‘ none on earth 
greater than himself,* and that one must go out of the 
world to find any thing that does not, or that ought not, 
to come under his control. Ego enim rcor, quod sicut 
illic Seraphim et Cherubim, et ceteri quique usque ad 
angelos et archangelos, ordinantur sub uno capite Deo ; 
ita hie quoque sub uno summo pontifice primates vcl 
patriarchs, archiepiscopi, episcopi, presbyteres, vel ab- 
bates et reliqui in hunc modum. And yet what was 
the actual character of the seat and centre of this heaven- 
descended and spiritual hierarchy ? Hear St. Bernard, 
writing to a^pope. Scio ubi habitas ; (is this an allu- 
sion to Rc^. ii. 13 ?) inqreduli et subversores sunt tccura. 
Lupi, non oves sunt : talium tamen tu pastor : and of the 
ecclesiastics of the papal court; Sed nec tuta tibi tua 
bonitas obsessa malis, non magis qu&m sanitas, vicino 

serpente Sed sive levent, sive gravent, cui rectius 

imputandum quam tibi, qui tales aut elegisti, aut admis- 
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sisti. Non de omnibus dico ; natn sunt quos non elegisti^ 
Bed ipsi te. To wit — the college of cardinals. 

St. Bernard is always labouring with the vast idea of 
the Romish hierarchy — a supernatural scheme, embracing 
all things, and standing as the means of immediate con- 
nexion between heaven and earth — the chain between 
time and eternity. To bring the reality up to the ideal, 
was the fond object of his fervent endeavours. With 
this view he aimed at several great purposes, namely : — 
to reanimate (he Church generally, by a new infusion 
of elevated and impassioned sentiments ; and his writings 
are indeed admirably adapted to effect such a renovation : 
— to reform the pontifical character, and the papal 
court; or, as we may say, to cleanse th^ Augean stable 
of Rome: — to recover the Holy Land for Christendom, 
as a means at once of removing the infidel power from 
the vicinity of the Church, and of embracing the Greek 
Church within the arms of that of Rome : and — to 
remove from the universal fold the scandal and contagion 
of heresy. In pursuit of this last object, St. Bernard's 
conviction that, unless secured, every other measure was 
useless, carried him to frightful extremities. While follow- 
ing him on this ground, we lose all trace of the Christian, 
and see only the fiery, we might add, the sapguinary zealot. 
But his penetrating and politic spirit discerned clearly that 
there was no alternative : like Ximenes, and many other 
illustrious Romanists, he felt, in the clearest and most 
forcible manner, the utter inconsistency of any sort of 
toleration with the- first principles of the papacy. To 
stand by inertly, while the souls of men •if ere catching 
the contagion of eternad death, or^not to^arres^ the infinite 
mischief by the most severe means, was^the greatest 
imaginable sin, on the part of those to whom the spiritual 
welfare of mankind was entrusted. Twenty passages 
from St. Bernard might soon be adduced in which this 
senfimetit, under different modificatiojus, is expressed; 
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and it is an inseparable element of the papal theoiy. 
The great Churchmen of fhe 12th century knew their 
ground^ and stood upon it boldly : our modern Romanists 
have surrendered every thing, in disclaiming principles 
of intolerance. ^ 

In addressing Innocent II., ebneeming the opinions 
(heresy) of Peter Abelard, St Bernard thus writes: 
Verum tu, o successor Petri, judiciabis, an debeat ha- 
bere refugium sedem Petri, qui Petri fidem impugnat. 
Tu, inquam, amice Sponsi providbbis, quomodo liberes 
sponsam k labiis iniquis, eijt. lingua dolosa. Sed uC 
paulo audacius loquar cum domino meo, attende *etiam 
tibi ipsi, amantissime Patej-, et gratim Dei quae in te 

est SuScitavit Deus furorem schismaticorum in 

tuo tempore, ut tuo opere contererentur. . • • * . Et in 
schisniate quidem jam, ut dictum est, Dom^nus probavit 
te, et cognovit te. Sed tie quid desit coronse turn, in 
hsereses siirrexerunt. Itaque ad* consummationem vir- 
tutum, et ne quid minus fecisse inveniaminl k magnis 
Episcopis antecessoribus vestris; capite nobis Pater, 
amantissime, vulpes quae denioliuntur vineam Domini 
donee parvulae sunt; ne, si crescant et multiplicentur, 
quicquid talium per vos non luerit exterminatum, k 
posteris desperetur. Quamquain non jam parvulae nec 
pauculae, sed certe grandiusculae et multae sint, nec nisi 
in manu forti vel a vobis exterminabuntur. 

Much of the same sort is scattered through his letters 
and sermons ; the general principle being this, that 
schismatics and heretics, after resisting argument and 
persuasion, ^ere, by the aid of the secular power, to be 
pursued to*death) in whatever way might seem the most 
sure and safe. 

We may here quote, as it occurs, a paragraph from 
an Epistle of Innocent II. to St. Bernard, who quotes 
Marcianus : Licset laicus, ebriatianissimus tamen Impera- 
tor, catholiem fidei amore succensus, pnedecessori nostro 
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sanctissimo Paps Johanni scribens adversus eos qui 
sacra mysteria profanare cbntendunt, inter cetera sic 
loquitur, dicens; Nemo clericus, vel militaris, vel alte- 
rius cujuslibet conditionis, de fide Christiana publice 
tractare conetur in posterum. Nam injuriam facit judicio 
reverendissUnse synodic si quis semel judicata et recte 
disposita revolvere, et iterum disputare contendit ; et, in 
’ contemptores hujus legis, tanquam in sacrileges, pcena 
non deerit.' Igitur si clericus erit,qui publice tractare de 
religione ausu^ fuerit, tsonsortio clericorum removebitur. 

Who is not reminded of a passage in * his Majesty’s 
Declaration,’ prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles? It 
is surely not now too soon to blot from our national 
formularies expressions and sentiments* proper enough 
to popery, but a scandal to protestantism, and insulting 
to the feelir^s and practices of the times. What is 
there that may be called obsV!»lete, if the arrogant lan- 
guage of spiritual despotism is not so? Obstinately to 
adhere to what is obsolete, is ourselves to become obso- 
.lete; and nothing else can follow but that we should 
be left in the rear, and forgotten. 

P. 341. — * A full exhibition of the superstitions of the 
primitive ages.’ » 

While sending this Appendix to press, the author has 
received a copy of the learned ancf very important work 
of Mr, William Osburn, jun., on the * Doctrinal Errors 
of the Apostolical and Early Fathers’ — a work than 
which none could be much more seasonable, or possess 
a stronger claim to the attention of tbe«i^ergy of the 
Established Church. The author dora not* take upon 
him to recommend a hook which may well be left to 
recommend itself: but he avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity thus to mention it to any of his readers under 
whose eye it might not otherwise fall. Mr. Osburn and 
thib author have been travelling over the same ground, 
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and each alike has carried with him, not tlie solicitudes 
or the preposse&siohs of a* theologian; but the free 
notions of a Christian layi^an: — they have moreover 
reached, on several points, the same general conclusions, 
and have even happened to express their opinions, more 
than once or twice, in^ a phraseology remarkably coinci- 
dent. Mr. Osburn and the author are alike deeply 
impressed with the melancholy tact of the early and 
extensive corruption of Christianity; both feel the ab- 
surdity of talking of the purity add Spirituality of the 
pristine Church, and the utter error of dating that cor- 
ruption from the time of Constantine. Again, , both 
would strongly urge the importance, at the present 
moment, of learned and ingenuous inquiries concerning 
those false nofions and superstitions which, having had 
their birth in the second century, or sooner, were per- 
mitted to live id our reformed Churches ; bift which now 
encumber our practical Christiaiiity, confuse our theo- 
logy, and generate interminable disagreements among 
the clergy. Finally, Mr. Osburn and the author agree 
in fervently desiring the welfare and perpetuity of the 
Episcopal and Established Church. 

The author finds however tfiat he would have to 
except againsti or to qualify, some of Mr. Osburn's 
representations — not indeed as altogether unfounded, or 
substantially erroneous ; but as being dither too strongly 
expressed, or as excluding certain considerations essen- 
tial to an impartial apprehension of the subject. It is 
the eleventh chapter only that the author has as yet 
read (on Ecclesiastical Polity and Persons) and he 
must jbrofisss to Jthink that, in this chapter, the clerical 
authority, ai asserted by the apostles, is set at too 
low a mark, or is too vaguely stated ; while the clerical 
assumptions of the Apostolical Fathers — Clement and 
Ignatius especially, arc reprehended with too little regard 
to the circumstances of the times. 
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The passages cited by Mr. Osburn (or most of them) 
have again and again been adduced tn modern contro* 
versy^ and are perhaps as familiar to general readers as 
any portion of ancient Christian literature. But what 
probability has there been that^ in a controversy such 
as the one which has rent the Church on the subject of 
clerical power^ a perfectly fair use should have been 
made of them? appealed to on the one side^ and the 
other, with a fixed purpose, and with exasperated feel- 
ings, the evidmci meant any thing and every thing. 
Mr. Osburn has set this evidence free from certain mis- 
representations, but (as tlfe author thinks) has not well 
secured it against perversions of another sort. 

The author (of Spiritual Despotism) dias -not made the 
use which, might have been expected or the epistles of 
the Apostolical Fathers, in exhibiting the rise of church 
tyranny ; ami the sight of M^. Osburn’s'book leads him 
to explain, briefly, the* reasons of his not having adduced 
them distinctly, m the fifth Section. In the first place 
then he must acknowledge a degree of diffidence in re- 
lation to the text of certain parts of these venerable 
remains; — a diffidence perhaps unjustifiable; but yet 
such as would make him hesitate in throwing the stress 
of an argument upon particular phrases. This is not 
the place for critical dit>cussions, and the author simply 
avows the shade bf doubi that rests upon his mind ; and 
he will take occasion to express a wish that some modern 
scholaiv competent to the task, would employ his leisure 
in so collating analogous passages (and there are many) 
in the epistles of the Apostolical Fatiiers, and in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, as should serve to rendbr the 
one as well as the other available, in a satii^factory way^ 
on questions of Christian antiquity. 

But this suspicion, concerning the text of these 
Fathers, has not been the author’s principal reason for 
not adducing their epistles in illustration the rise of 
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spiritual despotism. The passages cited by Mr. Osbum 
are indeed (like almost every -thing else in early church 
literature) liable to serious exceptions; but, in the first 
place, justice demands (justice to these martyr bishops) 
tliat we should not read them in the ligiit of the church 
history of later times. The author is bold to say, that 
the apparent ofiensiveness of the passages in question 
results, in a great degree, from a tacit and involuntary 
association of ideas, connecting these same unguarded 
and too lofty assertions of spiritual* authority, with the 
preposterous sacerdotal arrogance of the bishops of the 
third and fourth centuries, alid of the pontifis oi[ the 
tenth and twelfth. Entirely disjoined from this mental 
assimilation, tlie language of* Ignatius is at once lowered 
several degreed in its import, and is fairly liable only to 
a moderate reprehension. Throughout our researches 
on the field of Christian aujiiquity, this same* difficulty of 
setting off from the opinions and sentiments of the men 
of each age, the ill comment or the abuse which the 
history of the following times has, in our minds, con- 
nected therewith, besets us. The author must frankly 
confess that it has been more than he has been able 
always, or often, to efifect, to read the Fathers with the 
feeling, and in tlie light of a contemporary, and as if lie 
knew nothing of the history of tlie age next following 
that of each writer. ^ 

F urthermore, the author can by no means go so far as 
some have done, or so far as Mr. Osburn goes, in attri- 
buting the reprehensible language of the Apostolic 
Fathers to sacerdotal ambition. That this feeling entered 
into thftir minds we must not deny ; but yet should fully 
consider the Circumstances of the times before judgment 
is given against them. In what position then did these 
pastors stand? They had received their appointment 
from the very hands of the apostles, or the companions of 
the apostles. There was no room for them to be diffident 
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of their own personal authority. To maintain this 
authority, and to exert ib (in the spirit, and with the 
humility of their predecessors) was not merely lawful, 
but was their solemn duty. At the same time, in many 
of the Grecian cities, where republican sentiments were 
rife, the disposition to resist constituted authorities was 
vehement. The Churches, moreover, were set upon by 
itinerant fanatics, of every stamp, Jewish zealots, Pla- 
tonic dreamers, Gnostics, and philosophists, eastern and 
western ; and thfe ^pplc were but too prone to give ear 
to these pestilent disturbers, and to turn away from those 
who insisted upon the pjh.in and practical principles of 
the Gospel. The times predicted by St. Paul had actu- 
ally come, when men would no longer endure sound 
doctrine ; but would court those who could tickle their 
ears with mischievous novelties. How should these dis- 
oi'ders be cothposed, or how this tide be rdlled back ? The 
apostolic pastors must' have felt that every thing was in 
jeopardy, and the Gospel itself, so far as human means 
were involved, not unlikely to be overpowered and lost. 

In this extremity, for such it must have seemed to 
them, these pastors, no loqger furnished, or not ordi- 
narily so, with the weapons of miraculous power, leaned 
upon AUTHORITY, rather tlian upon the direct reasons 
and motives with which the apostolic writings would have 
supplied them. was not strange that they did so; 
they could not foresee that they were by this means laying 
the first stones of the papal pandemonium. The terms 
in which they affirmed their own powers, and urged the 
people to implicit submission, though f^t to be alto- 
gether defended, may fairly be exempted £rom^ severe 
blame. Our Lord, in addressing his miflistera says — 
Verily I say unto you, whosoever receiveth you, re- 
ceiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth him 
that sent me” — and tlie converse. St. Paul had declared 
that the Church was ** built on the foundation of the 
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apostles and prophets/’ &c. —a foundation that was to have 
a superstructure. Now these apostolic pastors rested 
on the foundation as the very next layer of the building ; 
and they were the men next to those to whom the highest 
powers had been assigned by the highest authority : they 
were sent by thdse whom the Lord had sent; they were 
those upon whom hands had been laids in obedience to 
St. Paul’s instructions — “ What thou hast received com- 
mit to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also.*' In what light then must the/ hsfve regarded their 
own position, ahd their cause, as opposed to the preten- 
sions and the seditious endeavours of the false teachers? 
It is easy to see that they must have felt themselves fully 
justified in the endeavour cd bring back the people to 
obedience to rightful authority. Every thing was at 
stake — themselves vanquished by the virulent agitators, 
and what was Kkely but that the truth of God should 
have fallen w ith them ? 

St. Paul indeed rejoiced in the preaching of Christ, 
even by the contentious; but St. Paul enjoyed the 
serenity and the assurance proper to an inspired and 
a miraculously endowed pfprson. Ignatius on his way 
to martyrdom, had no such trariquiliity ; and he felt 
that he was levying the field open to wolves and foxes. 
He was racked by a genuine anxiety for the fate of the 
Churches. Say that his notions of Sacerdotal power 
were exaggerated, and say too th?jj: the language he 
employed was of a kind which his less worthy and 
mure ambitious successors would be sure to abuse. Let 
all this be grafted, and yet we dare not hale the martyr 
to the tribun^ of modern notions, as the guilty originator 
of spiritual despotism. 

The author well knows he might have made a great 
show in the section on the First Steps of Spiritual Des- 
potism, with the epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp ; but 
he has refrained from doing so ; and must leave it to his 
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intelligent and competent readers to decide whether he 
has herein betrayed and impoverished his argument, or 
only shown a deserved indulgence to the companions of 
the apostles, and the martyr-bishops of the first age. 

The author may take this ^opportunity to state why he 
has not adduced a specimen of the many striking in- 
stances of sacerdotal arrogt^ce that might be gathered 
from the apocryphal writings of the third and fourth cen- 
turies. The Apostolic Constitutions he has indeed 
referred to reservediyr; but has not brought forward the 
Canons of the Apostles, the Recognitions of Clement, or 
the Clementine Homilies*. It is not that these com- 
positions do not contain an abundance of available evi- 
dence ; but to make use oV it safely fs an affair of no 
small difficulty. Critical and historical inquiries of the 
most intricate sort, ought to precede any such appeal to 
tUbm ; and ^the author is fer from pr&fcssing himself 
master of this branch' of learning. Moreover he is of 
opinion that these suspicious works may be appealed to 
with more certainty in relation to the theological opinions 
and superstitious notions and practices of the times when 
they were composed, than in reference to questions of 
cljurch polity, and the prerogatives of the clergy ; inas- 
much as these were the very points most likely to have 
been distiiictty kept in view by the writers, as the main, 
though unavowed, objects of their spurious labours. In 
following therefore ^he progress of superstition, these 
apocryjihal I'cmains may lend an aid, which we do not 
se^ for from them in stating the rise of spiritual 
DESPOTISM. The author, moreover, begs /he reader to 
remember that not a few facts which ought toliave found 
a place in the present volume, had it stood alone, are 
well lomitted in a work which is one of a series. Spi- 
ritual Despotism and Superstition are indeed intimately 
connected, and it may be doubted which of the two 
should be regarded as the leading theme. Perhaps the 
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claims of the two are evenly b^nced : but both have an 
immediate and highly important bearing upon the reli- 
gious movements of our own times the first (chiefly) 
because a misplaced jealousy of cFerical power is tending 
to the further depression of an influence which needs 
rather to be restored and the second (chiefly) because 
our modern Christianity is, in more inodes than one, and 
among all parties, affected by those perversions and cor- 
ruptions which we are compelled to assign to the first 
century. It may boldly be affirmed that p9pery will not 
be refuted, nor the Reformation consummated, until the 
superstitions of the martyr Church are thoroughly ex- 
plored, and popularly understood. Every writer over- 
rates the importance of ^the particular theme he 
undertakes, natural and common prejudice allowed 
for, the author will yet assert the high practical signi- 
ficance of the line of inquiiy in which he is itow engaged, 
and especially in reference to the* present position of the 
Established Church. Happy will he*bc to find that, 
on the path he pursues — a path not strewed with roses, 
he has companions and competitors. The work now to 
be done needs every adv^mtage of cooperation, and of 
generous rivalry; yes, and of Christian and mannerly 
opposition. Tlic author must deem every man a brother 
who loves Christianity, and who labours to promote it 
Interests vastly surmounting all personal considerations 
are now at stake ; and whoever presumes to put a hand 
to the great movements of tlie day, should come forward 
thoroughly prepared to count all things as dro&s which 
have reference simply to himself. To be known, or to 
he unknoiwi,^ on the theatre of literary emulation, of what 
importance i*' it ? To have been inconsiderately lauded, 
or to have been illiberally contemned, by this journal, 
or by that, of what significance? Assuredly the motives 
which would lay a man open, very sensitively, to in- 
fluences of this sort, are of a kind that must fail to bear 
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him through the oppressive labours of remote historical 
research. Well would it he if both writers and critics 
could more constantly bear in mind the plain but mo* 
mentous considerations of the brevity and precariousnesa 
of the season through which, individually, our oppor- 
tunity of doing any good extends, the account to be 
rendered of our personal agency, and the infinite con- 
sequences, to our fellows, that attach often to the part we 
take in religious revolutions. If the author, in his first 
section, has jLppeale^^ from the tribunal of our periodic 
literature, to the better judgment of the public, he has 
done so under the serioii^ and strong impression that, 
from the peculiar circumstances attending this species of 
writing, it hardly ever, if at'*all, comes under the control 
of those high motives, apart from which 'great religious 
controversies should never be touched. 

To revert* for a moment tp the poinO from which he 
set out, the author muU further anticipate the exceptions 
of those who ma';^ think that certain flaming affirmations 
of the dignity of the Christian Priesthood, made by the 
florid orators of the fourth century, should have filled a 
prominent place in the present volume : for instance, the 
enormities of spiritual inflation that abound in Chry- 
sostom’s Treatise on the Priesthood. Earth trembles 

4m 

under this churchman's magniloquence; but the real 
value of it, in relation to our immediate subject, entirely 
turns upon the decision of a preliminary question, namely, 
that concerning th^ sacraments, or ‘ mysteries of the 
Church.’ If Chrysostom’s doctrine, on these points, be 
justifiable and sound, the pretensions he advances, and 
the prerogatives and dignities he challenges, ar^ justifiable 
also. If popery be Christianity, Chrysostom spoke only 
the words of truth and soberness when he sought to rear 
the priest to the third heavens. The treatise we have 
mentioned ia liable to the charge of promoting spiritual 
despotism only when the doctrine it assumes has been 
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disproved. The same mus^be said of^a hundred pages 
of the ecclesiastical rhet(»ic of the fourth and fifth 
centuries* 
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Page S4<5. — ‘Sed et ut*multa alia ille (Lutherus) 
reliquit, ita ctiam hoc negotium posteris tradidic/ut quos 
reddidcrat fontes, his utl melius discerent, ipsamque 
doctrinani, c± illis fontibus haustam^ ab omnibus huma« 
norum opinionum commentis magis magisque liberarent. 
Quod non ab ipso Lutbpro confectum eske nemo mira- 
bitur; quaiiquam in illo tale *ingenium fuit« ut» nisi 
aliorum laborum gravissimormn multitudo virum ab eo 
otio, quod antiquarum literal um studium quum maxime 
exposcit, avocasset ; vera libvorum N. T. interpretatione 
superior omnibus sequalibus futurus fuisse videatur: 
sed post tria fere secula^ post tantosque virorum suramo- 
rum laborcsy nondum certis Icgibus compositam esse 
artem interpretandi N. T. id tarn mirum videri debet 
omnibus^ ut, nisi illius artis difficultates, et vitiorum) 
quibus ea etiamnum laborat^ caus^ norint, vix credituri 
sint.’ Tltmanurn 

What is true of the system of interpretation, and the 
theology of Luther and his illustrious companions, is^ 
true of h^ Ecclesiastical notions, and 9 ! theirs. Every 
thing we iadierit from these great men demands to be 
reconsidered. 

Page 363. — * A church-and-state system.* Even if 
his proper subject, and his space, might admit it, the 

K K 
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author would be reluctant to^advance any thing upon the 
abstract question of a church-and>state polity ; and 
especially for this reason, that speculative arguments 
of this sort tend to distract the public mind from those 
more important and urgent questions that relate to 
the renovation and improvement of our actuat. esta- 
blishment. Wc are not about (it may be hoped) to 
melt down the entire mass of our institutions, and to 
«;ast them anew; but to correct and amend, to purify 
and to invigor&te, what we possess. Theories wjiich 
assume nothing as existing in fact, arc properly enter- 
tained, cither in new countries, where the rude elements 
of society have to be combined; or in old countries, 
where every tiling tliat exists is too desperately corrupt 
to admit of amendment. England, we presume, is as 
remote from the one of these conditions, as it is from 
the other. ' 

I * 

Page 367. — Every man of sense and right feeling, who 
cares for the Established Church, and desires its welfare, 
must be penetrated with sorrow and huniiliation in 
hearing the insufferable language and doctrines of the 
times of Charles 11. repeated, up to the present hour, by 
certain of the clergy, it is more than can well be 
expected from human nature that the Dissenters should 
listen to this outrageous bigotry in magnanimous silence. 
On the contrary, it erasperates, not merely the intempe- 
rate and factious, but the moderate and respectable. 
Does the Church then think herself so strong that she 
may, in safety, insult and revile some mjillions of the 
people; and not the least intelligent or pdwerfur por- 
tion of them? This is an illusion not unlikely to be 
dissipated. Bpt where is the Christian temper of a 
Church that deals in, or that authenticates calumnies and 
curses? or where is episcopal authority, that does not 
visit the offenders with grave and public rebukes? 
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Clergymen may know w^t will suit the taste and 
temper of their order ; but^hey do not always know (or 
appear to know) the taste, temper, and tacit sentiments 
of the laity. At the present moment it is not a few of 
the laity of England whose good will and active friend- 
ship it would be wise to conciliate: — not a few there 
are, well inPornied, even in matters of religion, tem- 
perate in opinion, well inclined to sustain our Eccle- 
siastical Constitutions ; — some of them, perhaps, possessed 
of influence over the public ni>dd, land ready to employ 
this influence, whether more or less extensive, for the 
support of the Church: btit is it expected from jhem 
that, in doing so, they should join hands with Sacbevcrels, 
or with some who had Better have lived in the twelfth 
century than have disgraced the nincteentli ? There is a 
singular want of tact and discretion on the part of tiiose 
wlio, by givirtg countcriaiice to zealots, fijf a deep disgust 
in the minds of the intelligent fnity. It is not a day too 
soon for the Established Chureli to put away from her- 
self a mode of behaviour which she cannot maintain, 
and hold at the same time the hearts and reverence of 
the better portion of the Englisli people- 
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I'age 387. — The author believes he shall not go 
beyond tji^fimits of his actual knowledge of the state of 
opinion among the dissenting clergy,^ in affirming that, 
in reference to questions of ecclesiastical polity, the body 
is by no means accordant ; for while the majority (per- 
haps) is actively and warmly attached to extreme princi- 
ples, and is thoroughly democratic and congregational 
(democratic in ecclesiastical affairs) there is a considerable 
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and a highly respectable party among whom the suspicion 
' has been long growing that tn^r polity is unsound in prin* 
ciple, and inexpedient in fact. This would be the very 
moment for these intelligent men ingenuously to avow 
their discontents. ' Dissent wpuld not be weakened but 
strengthened by their doing so : — or what is far better, 
a path would be cleared of conference and conciliation, 
which might open at length upon a fair field of Chris* 
tian peace. May Heaven in its infinite goodness so 
lead forward tke nfind^of the wise and sincere among 
us, as shall issue in thwarting the designs of the factions, 
in healing every division amdng those who love the same 
Lord, and in securing the permanent religious prosperity 
of the empire ! *■ * 


THE END. 


R. GfcAT, PRINTER, DREAD-RTRRET-UILL. 
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The Second Edition^ much improved^ and enlarged by an inerease of more than one- fourth 
New Matter, * 

HR J. PYE SMITH'S SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY to 

the MESSIAH : art Inquiry with a View to a sulisfactory Doterminatiun of the Doctrine 
taught m the Holy Scriptures concerning the Eerson of Christ. 3 vols. Svo. 1/. Ifiv. 

■* The late learned P-shop of Oxfbrd, (Dr. Lloyd) stated, that he considered it to be the ablest treatise 
extant on the subject " — Sm Chriitiau Remembrancer. 

“ Ifnquestionatily the most elaborate defence and proof of tlic Deity of Jesus Christ extant in our 
longiiajp! " — IJ or ne’e Introduction to ike Study of the htble, 

** Replete )ivitlx the prooft/of extcnsi^ reading, of great critical learning, of sound and effective 
eriticuiin, and of pure uiid enlightened piety, it is altogether :i in<)<4t elaborate productinn, and lias 
deservedly received the suiTlrages wliich assign to it a place among the stanilard works of TlieolOe;ic>d 
Literature.’’ — EclecUc Remew, 

Dr Simth's Scripture Testimony is Included in the list of works recommended to llic students In 
Divinity by the Binkops of London and Oxford, I'rofeasor Iturtou, &c. A'c. 

XIl. 

HR. J. PYE SMITH'S POUR DISCOURSES ON THE 

SACRIFICE, PKIESTIIOOU, ATONEMEiNT, ami HE DEM PTI ON at CHRlbT. 
Svo. 8r. 

XITT 

A TREATISE ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONE- 
MENT. Ity Ciiaklas Ji.rVlam, M.A, Vicar of Clioblmni, Surrey. In One Vol. 8vt*. 
Price 9s. boards. 

XIV. 

DR J. PYE SMITH ON THE PRINCIPLES OP 

INTERPRETATION, as applied to the Prophecies of Holy Scrijiture, wuli Noies. 
Second Edition. 2s. Gd. 

XV. 

DR. J. PYE SMITH ON THE PEliSONALITY AND 

DIVINITY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. Svo. Is. tid. 

^ f XVI. 

> A COMMENTARY kj Vr- EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 

With a Translation and Various Excursus. Uy Mosls Stuart, Professor of Sacred 
LiteiUure, at Andover College, IJ.S, Under the Suptiriiilendence of the Rev. Dr. J.P^ b 
Smith, and die Rev. Dr. Hendbrson. Svo. lix. 

XVIL ' J 

The Tenth Edition of 

POSTERS ESSAYS on DECISION of CIIARACTER, &c. 

Sva^ i^rice 10«. Gd, bparda. 

1^' XVIIT. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON POPUI/AR IGNORANCE. The 

Third ^ition, (now rei^,) revised and corrected by the Audior, price lOr. Gd. 

x'lx. 

> j ^.Mo V ps OF JOHN FREOBSIC OOBEHLlN. Piistor of 

^ With a Povtridt and Vignette. The Fourth Kdiuun. 

doth hoart^E. ^ ^ ^ 
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• XX. 

HINTS TO A CLERGYMAN'S WIFE; or. FEMALE 

PAJIOCIIIAL DUTIES praciuaUy illustrated. 12mo. 4s. cloth lioscda. 

XXI. 

PROFESSOR VAUGHAN's4iFE AND OPINIONS ,OF 

JOHN I)E WVCLIFFE, D.D. llluslrated pnncipaily from his unpubiisheil M'anu> 
scripts, with a preliminary View of the Pbpal System, and of the State of the Protesuiu 
Doctrine in Europe, to the Commeiicenient of the Fourteendi Ceutuiy. Widi a finely 
engraved Portrait by E. H Findln, from the Original Picture W Sir Antonio More, 
now an hcir-Joom to the Rectory of Wyclifie, Richmoudshirc. The Second Edition, 
imjiroved. 2 vols. Svo. 11. Is. 

XXII. 

PROFESSOR VAUGHAN'S MEMORIALS of tlie STUART 

DYNASTY, including the Cnustitutiuiial and 'Ecclesiastical History of Englaiidi irolii 
the Decease of Eh/abeth to tlie Abdicnrion of James 11. 2 vois. fivo. *iis. 


XXIU. , ' 

A NEW TRANSLATION of tlie HISTORY of HERO- 
DOTUS; nitemiod for the Use of general Readers. Ey Isaac Taylor. In one Jarge 
vol. Svo. lUx. boards. Wjili short Notes and Maps. 

This TransluUuu has bven executed u>iih the strictest regard Utfitielilg, from the text 
uj Schwuight^uiser, luul renAd by that of Prtfessor GauJo}d. 

XXIV. 

HISTORY of tlic TRANSMISSION of ANCIENT ROOKS 

TO MODERN TIMES, or u concise acLOiint of the Meiiu.s by which the Geuuinon&Hs 
and Aiiilicnticity of ancient historical Woiks are ascertaineil. Hy Isaac Taylor. 8vo. Sr. 

; , 

THE PROCESS OF HISTORICAL PROOF exemplified 

and cx})laiiu'd; witli Oiiservations on liic peculiar points of the Christian Evidence. 
Ry Isaac Taylor. Svo. Os. boards. 

xxvL 

ELEMJINTS OF MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, 

(Ji‘'>)gncd to exhibit the original buscepu bill tics ot the Mind, and the RuU* by which 
tile lli'cntude of any of ^ts States and Feelings should Iw judged. By Glokgi;. 
j Payne, LL.D. Svo. 12s. 

XXVH. 

THE HARMONY OP RELIFWUS TRUTH ANU 

HUMAN REASON ASSERTED: in a Sci;i.es^ir Essays. By John Uowaud 
Hinton, A.M. 12uio. G$. (id. boards. 

XXVIIL ^ 

THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN CONVERSION, 

Considered in im relatic';;! lo the Conditiuti of Man and tiie Ways of Uoit : with Practical 
< Addrext^cs to a Sinni?^ on the principles maintained. By John IIowauu Hinton, A.M. 

I Secuiit) Edition. Price 


By John Howard Hinton^ 


XXIX. 

TIIE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. 

A. M 1 voi. 12mo. Price is. Od. 

XXX. 

MEMOIRS OF MB. JOHN UBQUHART. late of tlm 

versity of Sl Andrews. IW thd Rev. W. Okhb. 3 yok. 12^o. Second Edition. 9s.' 
With a Portrait and Pce&toty by JOr. 

As sHtodest he(John t}t4itliart)ihroiMMend sU 
brUliaiicy of talent, fhon* forth aa a star oTAie first st 

„ — — _ ■ ■ 
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xxxr. 

TO SCBOOX.8 AMTS FAMXUSS. 

THE EliEMFwNTS OF THOUGHT; or, Concise Expla- 

n«tiotw,/(ah»EulbeticaUy arraiiged) of tha Principal Terms employed in the several 
branehfis of Intellectual Philosophy. A Edition, entirely re-written. By Isaac 
Taylor. In One Vol* 12nio. Price 45. cloth and lettered. 

' . The deidgn of Otis volume la to Impart, ]n A ftimilltir form, elemeutaiy explanations and 
teshAietSotu on sulJetitB connected with the Intellertual fiirulties ; to ulfonl ^aduai and easy exercibcs 
V the powers vf abstnctlon, and thus to conduct the young reader l>y an acatuibi^ path, into that 
iSisyton of thought where the mind acquires tbtee, accurac}', and comprehension. 

- XXXII. ' 


! 


HORELXi'S HISTORY OF GREECE, from its Earliest Period 

to its Pmel Subjugation by the Uomans ; in a Scries of Essays, accompanied with 
Redectiouf, References to original Aut^iorities, and Historical Questions, lu 12mo. 
with a Map of Ancient Greece. Sixth Edition. Price boards 

1 . XXXHI. 

MORELL S HISTpRl?* OF ENGLAXD, from tlie Period of 
tbe Ancient Britons, to the Dfath of George 111. In a series of Essays, accompumcii 
' frith Reflcclions, References to original Authorities, and Historical Questions, lu 2 
Tolaf 12ino. Fourth Edition, lls, in boards, 

/ XXXJV. 

HOREEJL^S HISTORY OF ROME, froir its Earliest Records 

to the Death of Constantine. In a senes of Essays, witli ({.ejections, References to 
Original Authorities, aud Historical Questions. W'lth a Map. Fifth Eduiuu, in 12mo. 
boards. 


MOKELL'S ELEMENTS OF THE HISTOIIY OF 

.'PfllLO^OPHY and SCIENCE, from the Earliest Autlientic Records, to tliccum- 
!;f&enoemeutof the Eighteenth Century. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12v. 

) , It li au elaborate nsefal abstract of such large books as Stanley and Knfield’s History of Plillosopiiy, 

V fthd one hopk may ebniprise all that Is wanted to be known ; aud tlie work before us will answer ilic 
Mag. •fan. 1820. , 

. xxxvr. 

> aUBLECTIOXS FROM THE WORKS OF ARCHBISHOl* 

^'£1BIQH.T0N ; to which ' 18 prefixed a brief Sketch of hm Life. By W. Wilson, D 1),, 
tjS^tor of Church Oakley, Hampshire, awd Vicar of Holy lldoil, Southampton. A Now 
'.jEiiidtipD, revised; d'ediifated, bypdrmiasioti, tertbe Bishop of Chester. 18mo. cloth aud 
U fhL 

w:‘ / XXXVII.’ 

from the WORKS OF BISHOP HOP- 

.h'Portrah and brief Sketch of bis Lde. In 18mo. extra boards, und 

xxxviir. 

^ FROM THE WORKS OP DR. JOHN i 

Sketch of Jii. Lale. In Two Vol.. Ittmu. Trice 

XXXIX 

M THE WORKS OF THE REV. 

of Ui Life. Two Vole. 18nio. 
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. WbRRS OP BISHOP REY- 

««d brief SJteie|s^hu Life. 1 n 1 8 mo. 





